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Sharp Curtailment Helps Market 


Though Buying Remains Slack Swift Contraction of Output Steadies Situation 
and Helps Sentiment—Price Range Narrower—35 Blast Furnaces Lost 
from Active List in April—Chesapeake & Ohio Car Tonnage Placed 


tailment of iron and steel production that indi- 
cations now point to a better balanced condition 
of the market. Generally the situation is yet to become 
thoroughly stabilized but price variations have narrowed 
beginning to 
New 


Ss: SWIFT and extensive has been the recent cur- 


and in several quarters sentiment is 
brighten again after the recent period of distrust. 
buying has not improved and remains comparatively 
light. Yet consumption appears to be keeping to very 
comfortable proportions and producers continue to 
count upon strong basic conditions to restore activity. 
Not since the severe depression of 1921 have so 
many blast furnaces gone out of production in so short 
a period as during April. In that month the total net 
loss was 35 stacks. In March 1921 when production 
was demoralized, it was 52 stacks. Since May 1 the 
number of furnaces blown out has been further in- 
creased and other furnace and steelworks suspensions 
are about to follow. The Carnegie Steel Co. has. put 
out six more furnaces and its ingot operations after 
going down to 52 per cent are again higher. Chicago 
which has heen the high spot of activity is down to 75 
and 80 per cent. Sheet mill operations in the Mahon- 
ing valley this week are the lowest since March 1922. 
Latest reports of automobile production in Detroit 
and Michigan territory place the total around 11,500 
cars daily excluding trucks. Detroit employment in 
total shows a drop of 6 per cent from the recent top 
point but five-day per week schedules and elimination 
of night shifts have cut output considerably more. 
Pig iron production in April did not 
fall as far as the loss in active furnaces 
indicates since many of these changes 
came in the latter part of the month 
and will show their full effect in 
May. The total was 3,226,401 tons compared with 
3,465,389 tons in March, a decline of 238,988 tons. Av- 
erage daily output fell from 111,787 tons to 107,546 
tons or 3.28 per cent. The striking fact of the April 
record was that while steelworks furnaces lost 236,155 
tons, merchant output declined only 4912 tons. 
Evidence of a less erratic condition of prices is sup- 
plied this week by the figure of $41.58 of Iron TRADE 
REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron and steel 
Last week the composite was $41.72. 


Tonnage Loss 


Deferred 


products. 
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Building steel awards are numerous but not heavy, 46 

this week totaling 27,054. 
Sheet quotations by independent mills, 
after varying widely for 
weeks, have crystallized at $4 per 
ton below the schedule of the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. or at 2.80c, 
Pittsburgh, for blue annealed, 3.65c for black and 4.80c 
for galvanized. Whether the leading producer will 
meet these prices as it has the independent figure of 
5.10c on automobile sheets, is yet to be seen. As ex- 
pected, tin plate prices for third quarter have been re- 
affirmed at $5.50, Pittsburgh, per base box and tin 
mill black at 3.85c. In general Pittsburgh territory 
plates, shapes and bars are holding more closely to 
2.25c. At Chicago 2.35c on bars and 2.45c¢ on plates 
and shapes are steadier. The East still shows lower 
prices. Wire and wire products are being shaded $2 
a ton in the Middlewest. 

Apart from 8000 cars which it is reported the Balti- 
more & Ohio may buy soon, there is no life in the 
railroad equipment market. Car orders in April to- 
taled 10,253, bringing the awards of the first four 
months to 72,955 compared with 76,599 for the cor- 
responding period last year. Two independent pro- 
ducers, one at Chicago and the other in the East, 
divided the 80,000 to 100,000 tons of steel for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio cars. The American Steel Found- 
ries took 32,000 cast steel wheels for this order. 

Spring demand for cast iron pipe is appearing. Mu- 
nicipalities placed 26,000 tons the past week. Cleve- 
land bought 6000 tons and wants 5000 tons more. 
Santa Monica, Cal., took 7400 tons, partly from a 
foreign maker. 


: several 
Prices Are . ; 


Steadier 


A little more stir is shown in the pig 
iron market where some buyers in- 
dicate willingness to cover 
ahead. An upper New York state 
melter sought 6000 tons of malleable. 
St. Louis sold 4000 to 5000 tons of basic. Prices are 
lower at Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo and in the Fast. 

European iron and steel markets continue to improve 
though prices still are being readjusted to fluctuations 
of exchange. Iron and steel production in France in 
March reached the high mark since the war. 


Some Iron 


Buying 


some 
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Keeping Informed on 
Trade Literature 


S A manufacturer you are interested 

in developments of importance 

in material and products you use. 
The department of new trade publi- 
cations in JRoN TRADE REVIEW pre- 
sents an index to industrial literature : 
that is of value to readers in keeping 
them informed of these developments. 
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What Are Business Conditions in Europe Today? 
See Page 1231. 





The items summarize the contents of 
the trade publications as they are is- 
sued. While the publications them- 
selves would fill libraries, the sum- 
maries classified under proper head- 
ings afford ready means for refer- 
ence. They may direct your atten- 
tion to distinctly new equipment or 
material, or to improvements made 
in equipment or materials you now 
are using. Trade literature in general 
is thorough, authoritative, and well 
illustrated. Essential points of impor- 
tance may be grasped by reading the 
summaries in [RON TRADE REVIEW. 














Do You Know That— 


2962 subscribers to IRON TRADE REVIEW are identified 


with construction and fabricating departments or plants. 665 


subscriptions go to plants exclusively. 









































ITTSBURGH, May 6.—The pig 
iron market in this vicinity is duller 
than ever. <A_ sale recently ar- 
ranged at Philadelphia, involving 
2000 tons of basic for the N. & G. 
Taylor Co., Cumberland, developed a 
price slightly under $20, furnace, or 
about $22, delivered at Cumberland. 
Valley makers are holding basic at $21, 


minimum. Single carloads of bessemer 
still are bringing $22.50, valley, al- 


though a large tonnage for resale was 
quoted at $22. The Gould Coupler Co., 
Buffalo, wants 6000 tons of malleable. 
‘he usual figure quoted is $21.50, valley. 
The Conemaugh Iron Works, Latrobe. 
Pa., wants approximately 600 tons of 
three grades of foundry iron. The or- 
der is expected to go either to Josephine 
or Johnstown makers. Merchant pro- 
ducers are holding No. 2 iron at $21.50, 
valley. A middle interest is willing to 
go to $21, valley. Small tonnage in- 
quiries are appearing. A Johnstown mak: 
er is quoting $22. Customers are tak- 
ing all their shipments and some call- 
ing for hurried deliveries. The Stew- 
art Furnace Co, put out its stack this 
week for repairs requiring three months 
time, including the installation of a 
casting machine for which improvements 
Julian Kennedy is serving as engineer. 
The Shenango Furnace Co. banked one 
furnace two days ago and it is again 
running. The Struthers Furnace Co., 
the A. M. Byers Co., Adrian Furnace 
Co., the Punxsutawney Furnzsce_ Co. 
have blown out their furnaces. The 
stack at Josephine, Pa., also is out. 
Average sales prices on basic and bes- 
semer pig iron, as compiled by W. P 
Snyder & Co., for April are $21.50 
and $22.80, respectively. This is a 
decline of 50 cents on basic from the 
March average, and a decline of 58 
cents in bessemer. A year ago the av- 
erage for April in both cases was $31. 


Prices Lower, Inquiry Improves 


Boston, May 6.—New low pig iron 
prices have been named during the 
past week. A Rhode Island consumer 
took 600 tons of No. 2X at a reported 
price of $21.50, eastern Pennsylvania. 
Two Massachusetts consumers bought 
Buffalo iron in lots of 100 to 200 tons 
at. $20, furnace, or $24.91, delivered. 
The bulk of the week’s buying has 
been either at $20, Buffalo, or $21, 
eastern Pennsylvania, for the base 


grade, (1.75 to 2.25 silicon). Inquiry 





is heavier than a week ago. Two 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturers are 
in the market for moderate tonnages. 
A textile machine manufacturer wants 
500 to 1000 tons. Several Connecticut 
manufacturers are preparing to buy 
small lots. 


Early Improvement Indicated 

New York, May 6.—Sales of pig iron 
in this territory duriing the week prob- 
ably did not exceed 3000 tons. New in- 
quiries are better, although the total is 
not large. A New York state melter is 
in the market for 1000 to 2000 tons. 
Another inquiry calls for 200 tons and a 
number of smaller inquiries are current. 
An early improvement is indicated, how- 
ever, by the interest which certain con- 
sumers are showing, and it is not unlikely 
that inquiries for at least 5000 tons of 
foundry iron for third quarter’ will de- 
velop within the next few days. Among 
buyers which have placed some tonnage 
during the past week are the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., and the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Co. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., is in the market for 500 to 
1000 tons for its Springfield, Mass., plant. 
The market on eastern foundry iron con- 
tinues $21.50 to $22, base furnace, while 
the market on Buffalo foundry is $20 to 
$21 base furnace. Virginia foundry con- 
tinues to be quoted at $25, base furnace, 
but little is being sold. Low Moor fur- 
nace in Virginia will continue to operate 
indefinitely. The Colonial furnace at 
Riddlesburg, Pa., will blow out about 
May 15 for relining. The Punxsutawney, 
Pa., furnace will go out of blast in June. 
The active furnace of the Replogle Steel 
Co, at Wharton, N. J., went out of blast 
last Thursday. . 

Small Sales More Numerous 

Cincinnati, O., May 6.—More. pig iron 
business was placed in this district last 
week than for some time, yet it is 
doubtful whether this reflects any real 
improvement in the situation. It is un- 
derstood the Hooven-Owens-Rentschler 
Co., Hamilton, O., bought 1500 tons of 
northern foundry iron from the Hamil- 
ton Furnace Co. and is negotisting with 
the same interest for a like tonnage 
of the same grade. Sales of carlots 
were more numerous, especially for 
prompt shipment. The Chandler & Tay- 
lor Co., Indianapolis, and the Richmond 
Malleable Co., Richmond, Ind., are re- 
ported to have bought limited tonnages. 
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Pig lron Buying Still Held Down—Chiecago Market Settles to 
$23—More Furnaces Out 


Inquiries are coming out in larger vol- 
ume. The Favorite Stove & Range Co., 
Piqua, O., is in the market for a ton- 
nage of northern foundry iron, as is 
the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, QC. 
That much of the small business placed 
during the past week was due to found- 
ries running short of iron is indicated 
by the fact that one selling agency sold 
over 500 tons of iron divided into nu- 
merous small lots for May and June 
shipment. Most of these sales involved 
northern iron, at $22.50, Ironton. Sales 
of southern iron in this district have 
been small. The market is quotable at 
$22.00 to $23, Birmingham, ‘although 
$21.50 can be done on the product of 
the Tennessee furnaces. 


Buffalo Prices Nominal 


Buffalo, May 6.—Pig iron inquiry has 
dropped to 1000 tons or less. Sales also 
are in small volume, and prices are more 
or less nominal. It is difficult to deter- 
mine prices, due to the fact that lots 
sold are too small to commend rock- 
hottom figures. No. 2 plain (1.75 to 
225 silicon) probably could be bought 
for $20.50, although the nominal quota- 
tion is 50 cents higher. Local furnaces 
are quoting a uniform price of $21 
on No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon). Ten 
days ago several furnaces were trying 
to get 50 cents more for this grade, 
especially on small tonnages. 

Buying Interest Lags 

Cleveland, May 6 —Calls for quick 
shipment of small tonnages of pig iron 
continue the dominating characteristic 
of the market. Production foundries in 
the Cleveland district are estimated by 
sellers as about 50 per cent of capacity, 
though jobbing foundries are doing 
much better. Some of the production 
foundries on automobile castings are 
having difficulty in working out their 
iron, and it now is evident that certain 
pig iron merchants will have to carry 
over to the third quarter a portion of 
the business on their books intended for 
second quarter delivery. New sales are 
light. Those reported by one of the 
largest interests, with headquarters here, 
ameunt to 1500 tons for all its furnaces 
for the week. Another’s sales are under 
2000 tons, and others say their week’s 
business has been restricted to a few 
carlot sales. Additional bookings for 
third quarter developed since some in- 
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What Are Business Conditions in Europe Today? 
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ITTSBURGH, May 6.—The pig 
iron market in this vicinity is duller 
than ever. A_ sale recently ar- 


ranged at Philadelphia, involving 


2000 tons of basic for the N. & G. 
Taylor Co., Cumberland, developed a 
price slightly under $20, furnace, or 
about $22, delivered at Cumberland. 


Valley makers are holding basic at $21, 


minimum. Single carloads of bessemer 
still are bringing $22.50, valley, al- 
though a large tonnage for resale was 


quoted at $22. The Gould Coupler Co., 
Buffalo, wants 6000 tons of malleab!e. 
The usual figure quoted is $21.50, valley. 
The Conemaugh Iron Works, Latrobe. 
Pa., wants approximately 600 tons of 
three grades of foundry iron. The or- 
der is expected to go either to Josephine 
or Johnstown makers. Merchant pro- 
ducers are holding No. 2 iron at $21.50, 
valley. A middle interest is willing to 
go to $21, valley. Small tonnage in- 
quiries are appearing. A Johnstown mak: 
er is quoting $22. Customers are tak- 
ing all their shipments and some call- 
ing for hurried deliveries. The Stew- 
art Furnace Co. put out its stack this 
week for repairs requiring three months 
time, including the installation of a 
casting machine for which improvements 
Julian Kennedy is serving as engineer. 
The Shenango Furnace Co. banked one 
furnace two days ago and it is again 
running. The Struthers Furnace Co., 
the A. M. Byers Co., Adrian Furnace 
Co., the Punxsutawney Furnace Co. 
have blown out their furnaces. The 
stack at Josephine, Pa., also is out. 
Average sales prices on basic and bes- 


semer pig iron, as compiled by W. P 
Snyder & Co., for April are $21.56 
and $22.80, respectively. This is a 
decline of 50 cents on basic from the 
March average, and a decline of 58 
cents in bessemer. A year ago the av- 


erage for April in both cases was $31. 
Prices Lower, Inquiry Improves 


Boston, May 6.—New low pig iron 
prices have been named during the 
past week. A Rhode Island consumer 
took 600 tons of No. 2X at a reported 
price of $21.50, eastern Pennsylvania. 


Two Massachusetts consumers bought 
Buffalo iron in lots of 100 to 200 tons 
at $20, 
The 
been 
eastern 
grade, 


delivered. 
has 


furnace, or $24.91, 
bulk of the week’s buying 
either at $20, Buffalo, or $21, 
Pennsylvania, for the base 
(1.75 to 2.25 silicon). Inquiry 





Pig Iron Buying Still Held Down—Chieago Market Settles to 
$23—More Furnaces Out 


is heavier than a week ago. Two 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturers are 
in the market for moderate tonnages. 
A textile machine manufacturer wants 
500 to 1000 tons. Several Connecticut 
manufacturers are preparing to buy 
small lots. 


Early Improvement Indicated 

New York, May 6.—Sales of pig iron 
in this territory duriing the week prob- 
ably did not exceed 3000 tons. New in- 
quiries are better, although the total is 
not large. A New York state melter is 
in the market for 1000 to 2000 tons. 
Another inquiry calls for 200 tons and a 
number of smaller inquiries are current. 
An early improvement is indicated, how- 
ever, by the interest which certain con- 
sumers are showing, and it is not unlikely 
that inquiries for at least 5000 tons of 
foundry iron for third quarter’ will de- 
velop within the next few days. Among 
buyers which have placed some tonnage 
during the past week are the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., and the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Co. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., is in the market for 500 to 
1000 tons for its Springfield, Mass., plant. 
The market on eastern foundry iron con- 
tinues $21.50 to $22, base furnace, while 
the market on Buffalo foundry is $20 to 
$21 base furnace. Virginia foundry con- 
tinues to be quoted at $25, base furnace, 
but little is being sold. Low Moor fur- 
nace in Virginia will continue to operate 


indefinitely. The Colonial furnace at 
Riddlesburg, Pa., will blow out about 
May 15 for relining. The Punxsutawney, 


Pa., furnace will go out of blast in June. 
The active furnace of the Replogle Steel 
Co. at Wharton, N. J., went out of blast 
last Thursday. ° 
Small Sales More Numerous 
Cincinnati, O., May 6.—More. pig iron 
business was placed in this district last 
week than for some time, yet it is 
doubtful whether this reflects any real 
improvement in the situation. It is un- 


derstood the Hooven-Owens-Rentschler 
Co., Hamilton, O., bought 1500 tons of 
northern foundry iron from the Hamil- 


ton Furnace Co. and is negotizting with 


the same interest for a like tonnage 
of the same grade. Sales of carlots 
were more numerous, especially for 


prompt shipment. The Chandler & Tay- 
lor Co., Indianapolis, and the Richmond 
Malleable Co., Richmond, Ind., are re- 
ported to have bought limited tonnages. 
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Inquiries are coming out in larger vol- 
ume. The Favorite Stove & Range Co., 
Piqua, O., is in the market for a ton- 
nage of northern foundry iron, as is 
the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, Q. 
That much of the small business placed 
during the past week was due to found- 
ries running short of iron is indicated 
by the fact that one selling agency sold 


over 500 tons of iron divided into nu- 
merous small lots for May and June 
shipment. Most of these sales involved 


northern iron, at $22.50, Ironton. Sales 
of southern iron in this district have 
been small. The market is quotable at 
$22.00 to $23, Birmingham, (although 
$21.50 can be done on the product of 
the Tennessee furnaces. 


Buffalo Prices Nominal 


Buffalo, May 6.—Pig iron inquiry has 
dropped to 1000 tons or less. Sales also 
are in small volume, and prices are more 
or less nominal. It is difficult to deter- 
mine prices, due to the fact that lots 
sold are too small to commend rock- 
hottom figures. No. 2 plain (1.75 to 
225 silicon) probably could be bought 
for $20.50, although the nominal quota- 
tion is 50 cents higher. Local furnaces 
are quoting a uniform price of $21 
on No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 silicon). Ten 
days ago several furnaces were trying 
to get 50 cents more for this grade, 
especially on small tonnages. 


Buying Interest Lags 


Cleveland, May 6 —Calls for quick 
shipment of small tonnages of pig iron 
continue the dominating characteristic 
of the market. Production foundries in 


the Cleveland district are estimated by 
sellers as about 50 per cent of capacity, 
though jobbing foundries are doing 
much better. Some of the production 
foundries on automobile castings are 
having difficulty in working out their 
iron, and it now is evident that certain 
pig iron merchants will have to carry 


over to the third quarter a portion of 
the business on their books intended for 
second quarter delivery. New sales are 
light. Those reported by one of the 
largest interests, with headquarters here, 
amount to 1500 tons for all its furnaces 
for the week. Another’s sales are under 
2000 tons, and others say their week’s 
business has been restricted to a few 
carlot sales. Additional bookings for 
third quarter developed since some in- 
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quiries were received a week ago involve 
one lot of 3000 tons, placed with a 
southern Ohio producer. Some of the 
furnaces represented here bid on _ this 
tonnage. It is under stood a price fig- 
uring back to $21, Cleveland furnace, 
has been offered on tonnage outside this 


district. Cleveland sellers regard the 
valley price as $21, and the price at 


Buffalo as $20.50, furnace. For Cleve- 
land delivery, a price of $23, furnace, 
or $23.50, delivered, continues to be 
named and some small sales have been 
closed at this figure. New inquiry is 
small. It includes 500 tons of low 
phosphorus iron. No interest is in- 
dicated in basic iron. The Trumbull- 


IRON TRADE 


to greatly stimulate demand. South- 
ern iron is quoted $22, Birmingham. 
Southern iron by barge is available 
at $24.86, delivered Chicago. A _ con- 
sumer is inquiring for 100 tons of 


Illinois melter is seeking 
phosphorus iron. 
steady at $26, fur- 


silveries. An 
500 tons of low 
Charcoal iron is 
nace, 

Sentiment More Cheerful 


Philadelphia, May 6.—Pig iron: buying 
in eastern Pennsylvania continues to 
involve small and moderate lots for 
prompt shipment, at $21.50 to $22, fur- 
nace. Several fair size lots have been 
sold under cover at less. Sentiment is 
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basic to steel plants in the district for 
delivery in this quarter. The same pro- 
ducer rtports sales of small lots of 
foundry iron aggregating approximately 
300 tons. A representative of a south- 
ern maker sold 350 tons, and another 
agency sold 300 tons, all for prompt 
shipment. Competition between the sev- 
eral manufacturing districts is keener. 
Northern producers have approached lo- 
cal users with offers of tonnage figur- 
ing back as low as $21.50, Chicago. This 
price has been met by competition from 
other sections, and small tonnages have 
changed hands at the lower levels. The 
general result has been much uncertainty 



























Cliffs Furnace Co., Watren, O., will somewhat more cheerful. Curtailment relative to actual prices, and this is hav- 
= — 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
May Apr., Feb., May, May 7, Apr., Feb., May, 
1924 1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 1924 1923 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer, valley del., Pitts.... $24.26 24.61 25.01 32.07 Iron bars, Philadelphia ...... $2.47 2.47 2.57 2.82 
MRE Gib deb asda bs wlewchss 21.00 21.70 22.00 29.80 Iron bars, Chicago mills ........ 2.30 2.36 2.40 2.60 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa.. 20.75 21.35 22.50 30.75 Bonmns, POWER: so. 5. sic vctwes 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.50 
*“No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts.... 22.76 23.51 24.76 31.97 Beams, Philadelphia ............ 2.47 2.57 2.67 2.87 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...... 23.00 24.40 24.4 2.5( Denms, CRASS hates: a kis's owes 2.45 2.51 2.60 2.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 22.00 22.21 23.00 27.00 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. 22.50 23.00 24.00 31.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia........ 2.42 2.52 2.62 2.92 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .... 25.50 25.51 25.75 28.60 Tanks plates, Chicago ........ 2.45 2.51 2.60 2.60 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .... 22.26 23.73 24.26 32.76 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 3.60 3.70 3.75 3.85 
Malleable, valley ....... 21.50 22.20 23.00 30.20 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.75 2.80 2.90: 3.00 
Malleable, Chicago .... . 23.00 24.40 24.40 32.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.75 4.85 4.90 5.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 9.04 29.04 6.65 Wire hails, Pittsburgh .......... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 23.26 23.51 24.61 31.17 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts. 112.29 112.29 112.29 129.79 COKE ; 
Connellsville furnace, ovens .... 3.25 355 4.00 5.10 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Connellsville foundry, ovens .... 4.25 4.60 4.80 6.10 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 41.00 42.1( 42.5 45.40 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 41.00 42.10 42.50 45.40 OLD MATERIAL 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh...... 40.00 40.00 40.00 45.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. 15.00 16.60 21.60 22.20 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 40.00 40.00 45.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 14.25 15.35 18.90 20.40 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 13.50 14.65 18.00 19.75 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ........ 2.30 2.40 2.40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa....... 17.75 18.40 21.35 24.40 
weeds ONG, CHICKS oo. ccs 2.41 2.50 2.50 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...... 13.50 14.80 17.50 19.95 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ....... 2.57 2.72 2.77 Rails for rolling, Chicago .... 15.00 17.10 20.00 21.80 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
May 7, 1924 Apr. 30, 1924 Apr., 1924 Feb., 1924 May, 1923 May, 1914 
$41.58 $41.72 $42.33 $43.49 $47.52 $22.99 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wi re Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 











blow out its stack May 15 for relining. 
Chicago Price Down to $23 


Chicago, May 6—Northern and meal- 
leable foundry iron have dropped to 
a flat price of 23, furnace, with this 
level weak and susceptible of shading 
if tested by a good tonnage. Re- 
ports are current of prices as low as 
$22 and $21, but while the price is 
tending down it is probably $23 most 
nearly represents today’s market. Sell- 
ing still is negligible, although a trifle 
better than several weeks ago. Senti- 
ment is somewhat improved, and sea- 
sonable weather brings hopes of a 
revival in the automobile irdustry. 
One large seller of foundry coke re- 


ports May shipments so far are 
heavier than, in the latter part of 
April. Melters’ stocks of iron are so 


low any kind of an upturn is certain 


of production and the fact that stocks 
at eastern furnaces have shown con- 
siderable reduction in the past two 
months are indicative of a more favor- 
able market later. Operators generally 
are teking a loss at present prices, 
which do not cover the costs. The low 
phosphorus market is entirely devoid 
of business. No basic sales are reported, 
although there is some _ tentative in- 


quiry for basic. 
Offer $21.50, Chicago. 
St. Louis, May 6—Somewhat more 


interest on the part of consumers, and 
an easing in prices, are the features of 
the pig iron market. Sales of foundry 
iron in car lots to 150 tons are more 
numerous. Some inquiry has developed 
covering limited requirements during 
May and June. The St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Co, has sold 4000 to 5000 tons of 





ing a tendency to hold down commit- 
ments of melters to immediate require- 
ments. There has been a slight shrink- 
age in the melt, and the past 10 days 
have witnessed some rather heavy re- 
ductions in working forces and operat- 
ing schedules. 


Southern Sale at $21.50 


Birmingham, Ala., May 5.—Pig iron 
sales in the Birmingham district are in 
small lots, and while quotations range 
from $22 to $23, it is reported that 
$21.50 has been accepted on an order 
from a pipemaker. Many consumers are 
asking for delivery on old _ contracts 
ahead of time. Indications point to 
a steady melt of iron in many directions. 

The Sloss-Sheffeld Steel & Iron Co, 
has started up its Hattie Ensley fur- 
nace at Sheffield. The company’s surplus 
stock was dwindling. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1268; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 1260; ORE NUTS, BOLTS 


Pig Iron 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley ..........+. $22.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 24.26 
ROE. WAI in os ol cg einek ee 21.00 
Basic, PUGMUEEN, oc ccccecses 22.76 
Basic, ME Sav vida cedases 21.00 to 21.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa....... 20.75 to 21.25 
Malleable, ‘valley Pe Ae 21.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ....... 23.26 
Malleable, Chicago .......... 23.00 
Malleable, Buffalo .......... 20.50 to 21.00 


Malleable, del., eastern Pa.. 23.00 to 23.50 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
Ne. 2 Morthere <...%%. 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry. 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X East’n and Virginia 2.25 to 2.75 
ING: . Se MRNOTRS oc sacs 2.75 to 3.25 
Me.!'S GRIER Sa cices ces 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 foundry Eastern.. 1.75 to 2.25 











No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 23.26 to 23.76 


No. 1X, Beale cc bccic diode v0, 41.50 to 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley ........ 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.. 22.76 to 23.16 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ..... 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .... 23.00 


No. 2 foundry, Granite wes 4 24.50 to 25.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton ur. 22,50 to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 23.50 


No. 2 foundry, del., Phila. 22.26 to 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. : tidewater 22.89 to 23.13 
No. “2X, eastern, del., Phila. 22.76 to 23.26 
No. 2X east. N. J. tidewater 23.39 to 23.63 
No. 2X% eastern del., Boston 25.15 to 25.65 


No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 21.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston 25.41 to 25.91 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham.. 21.50: to 22.50 
No, 2 suothern, Cincinnati 25.55 to 26.55 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia . 29.80 to 30.80 
No. 2 southern, Chicago..... 27.51 to = 51 
No. 2. southern, Cleveland... "27. Si < 

No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 


ie. GUNES go cabin a4 4% 05, 8.41 to 29.41 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis. 26. 67 to 27.67 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 25.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. 30.17 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 31.04 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston. 31.41 
Gray forge, easter FS... 21.00 to 21.50 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts.. 22.76 
Low phos., standard, valley... 29.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. nominal 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 27.00 
tLow phos., English, Phila.. 27.26 to 27.76 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...... 32.00 to 33.00 
Charcoal, Superior Chicago.. 29.04 

Silvery Iron 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 

7 HO Wh POl. COME. 0 6cc:s cis 000% 31.00 
A et Be PORT 32.50 
F to. 10 per Cent.......cce0s 34.50 
Ce eh ee ee ee 36.50 
a ee See 39.00 
12. BOC Was 0 ticks s wate 41.50 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
10 to I per cent........0.. 41.50 
Ce ee eee ee 44.00 
12 to 19 per cent....... “ 46.59 


Senoctions 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 

per cent, tidewater, or fur- 

nace first hand and resale. .107.00 to 107.50 
Ferromanganese delivered 

PRN. Nala hes 0 ate 4 oh cole a 111.79 to 112.29 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

—" furnace or tide- 


ee oe a ee 35.00 to 38.00 
A English, delivered 
ee MEO CPR OE 35.00 to 38.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed........ 75.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 
per pound contained....... 88.00 to 93.00 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 

per pound contained, deliy- 

UH ck a> 0 $h605 oK66 bh cen 10.00 to 10.25 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 

cent per — estimated, 

according analysis.... $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferro pI titanium, car- 

loads, producer’s plant, per 

ES | rT eee $200.00 
tDuty paid. 


Coke 


Bechive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville furnace ......... $3.25 to °3.75 
Connellsville foundry ........ 4.25to 5.25 
New river foundry ........... 9.50 to 10.50 
Wise county furnace ........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Wise county foundry ...... 5.00 to 5.50 
gl. ae 5.00 to 6.00 
Alabama foundry ............ 6.00 to 6.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ... 12.50 
Foundry, Boston, delivered. 12.00 
Foundry, St. Louis at aso 6 12.00 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl.. 12.00 
Foundry, Alabama ......... 6.00 to 6.50 
Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

4 x 4-inch base 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh .... $40.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown .. 40.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia..... 43.17 to 45.17 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ...... 40.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown .... 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ...... 45.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ....... 47.17 to 50.17 

SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh .... $41.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown .. 41.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 41.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ..... 41.00 

SLABS 

POE: ivn tk ener Kteweeees 40.00 
ee MECC Cre re 40.00 

WIRE RODS 

Y%-inch and finer 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...... $48.00 to 50.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods, Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0155; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 
$10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.20c¢ to 2 25c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.. 2.20c to 2.25c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.20c to 2.25« 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Prices per pound 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 2.25c to 2.30c 
Structural shapes, Phila...... 2.42c to 2.57c 
Structural shapes, New York 2.44c to 2.59¢ 
Structural shapes, Chicago .. 2.45¢ 
Structural shapes, Birmingham 2.40c to 2.45c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .. 2.20c to 2.25c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia.... 2.37c to 2.57c 
Tank plates, New York.... 2.44c to 2.50c 
Tank plates, Chicago ...... 2.45c 
[Tank plates, Birmingham...... 2.35c to 2.40¢ 


Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.. 2.20c to 
Bars for cold finishing, Pitts. 2.40c to 2.45c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia 2.52c to 2.62c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.54c to 2.64c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago.... 2.35c 
Bars, soft steel, Birmingham.. 2.35c to 2.40c 
Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh 3.00c to 4.75c 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago . 2.20¢ to 2.23c 


Bars, rail steel, mill ...... 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts.. 2.20c to 2.25c 
Bar iron, common, Phila.... ' 2.47¢ to 2.57¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.49c to 2.59c 
Bar iron, common, Chicago.. 2.30c 


Bars, forging quality, Pitts.. 2.50c to 2.55c 
Hoops, Bands, Strip 
Prices per pound 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in. 2.75c to 2.90c 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 


Meee 2 iM. wade concise 2 28e to 3.5 
Bands, Pittsburgh .......... 2.75¢ to 2.90¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality .... 2.75¢ 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh ..4....... 4.50c to 4.75c 


Cold Finished Steel 
Prices per pound 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- 


burgh base, carloads .... 3.00c 
Cold-finished steel bars, ipo 

Pittsburgh, less carloads. . 3.25¢ 
Steel shafting, Pittsburgh..... 3.00c 


AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1264 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.90 
Relaying rails, St. Louis.... 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh... 28.00 to 30.UU 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill... 2.00c 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 3.00c 
Spikes, small railroad, Pitts. 3.25c to 3.50c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.50c 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago... . 3.10¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. Standard 4.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts., small.. 4.50c to 5.00c 
Track bolts, Chicago....... 4.10c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.55c to 2.60c 
Ties plates, Chicago ...... 2.60c 


Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices 
for carlots. 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 


Prices per pound 
> 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh Fos IE = 65c to 2.75c 
Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and over 5.10c to 5.25c¢ 
Plain wire, Pitts burgh...... 2.65c to 2.75c 
Annealed wire, Pittsburgh... 2.80c to 2.90c¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage, 

el Rr ere 3.25¢ to 3.35c 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts.. 3.35c to 3.45c 
Barbed wire, galv., Pitts... 3.70c to 3.80c 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh.. 3.35c to 3.45c¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh. 3.70c to 3.80c 
Coated nails, count keg, 

Pittsburgh ree TRE eee fn 
Woven wire fencing (retailers)...... 65 off 
Woven wire fencing (jobbers)....67% off 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
Prices per pound 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... ; 3.60¢ to 3.85¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts...... 3 3.60¢ to 3.85¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila....3.92c to 4.07c 


No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.09c to 4.19c 


: TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts... 3.75c to 3.85c 


GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 4.75c to 5.00c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh... 4.75c to 5.00c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila. .. 5.07c to 5.22c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago 5.19c to 5.34c 


BLUE ANNEALED 


No. 10, open hearth, Pitts.... 2.75c to 3.0c 
No. 10 bessemer, Pittsburgh. 2.75c to 3.0Cc 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.... ; 3.07¢ to 3.22c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago. . 3.34¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No; :22, Pittebureh site... 5.10¢ 
Tin Plate 
Prices per 100-nound box 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.. $5.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 
in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel ...... 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 


Additional 
Steel 3% to 3%-inch ...... st evecece 38 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch..... 5 


5 
Seainless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Prices per pound 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts 6.00c to 6.25¢ 


Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.30¢ 
Cotton ties, bundle 45 

PBDULWD : «cs ctmeraen 00s 6 $1.71 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh......... 3.00¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 


Four-inch, Chicago ......... $59.20 to 60.20 
Six-inch and over, '\Chicago.... 55.20 to 56.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ...... 52.00 to 53.00 
Six-inch and over  Birming- 

ham “hasiiids + «dee aes eee 48.00 to 49.00 
Four-inch, New York ...... 65.60 to 66.60 


Six-inch and over, New York 60.60 to 61.60 

Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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IRON TRADE 


Think Scrap Near Bottom 


Some Further Declines with Evidence of Resistance and a Few Ad- 
vances—General Level Little Changed—Sentiment Improves 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1268 


Chicago, May 6.—Dealers’ bids on 
railroad iron and steel scrap lists have 
been comparatively high. For heavy 
melting sieel the Chicago & North 
Western and the Chicago, Burlington 


& Quincy have received the equivalent 


of $14.30, delivered Chicago. On mis- 
cellaneous rail $15, on railroad cast 
$18.50 and on railroad wrought $13.50 
to $14, delivered, have been bid. Al- 
though many grades have declined 
50 cents further heavy melting steel 
remains at $13.50 to $14 and _ the 
bottom of the present decline appears 
in sight. The weakness of the moment 
is in such grades as machine shop 
turnings and loose sheet clippings. 
Local buyers are not in the market 
and prices are determined largely by 


tenders from distant consuming points 


which are below what dealers would 
sell for in Chicago. Melters are not 
buying freely, in the broad sense of 
the term, but dealers note a_ slight 
increase in orders and some _ indica- 
tions that consumers’ stocks are low. 
Railroad tonnages in addition to the 
47,000 tons the Pennsylvania is offer- 


Illinois 


ing, include 10,000 tons by the 
Central, 5000 by the Union Pacific, 
2100 by the Pere Marquette, 1890 by 
the Chicago & Alton and 720 by the 
Ohicago & Eastern Illinois 


New England Scrap Listless 


Boston, May 6.—Practically no ton- 


nage of iron and_ steel scrap is moving 
to consumers at present. Recent buy- 
ing on the part of Pennsylvania steel 


works has passed with hardly a ripple 
in the New England market, the ton- 
nage being placed mostly in New Jer- 

and New York. Some _ buying 
speculative purposes is appearing 
gained in the’ present 
price as rock One dealer re 
ports selling two cars of a good grade 


S€V 
ior 
as confidence is 
bottom 


of steel scrap at $11 shipping point, 
but in order to meet New York com- 
petition in Pennsylvania $10 ship- 
piig point would have to be done. 


Machinery scrap is holding firm in the 
face of meager buying. No. 1 machin- 
ery has sold at $20.50 delivered and 
textile scrap at $21.50. A car of 
wrought iron pipe sold at $9. 


Dull, Lower In East 
Philadelphia, May 


scrap continues dull, 
ing slowly. Current 
garded as low and in some cases, on ac- 
count of high labor cost, dealers will 
consent to remove scrap from producing 
plants only where owners will agree to 
pay the charge for removal. One pro- 
ducer who never before has failed to 
sell his scrap actually paid $1 per ton to 
have an accumulation removed the past 
week. 


6.—lIron and steel 
with prices reced- 
quotations are re- 


Some Buying Appears 


Pittsburgh, May 6—Attributed to 
the recent car lettings by different 
railroads over past weeks, various steel 
foundries participating in the steel 
casting businéss involved are appear- 
ing in the iron and steel scrap mar- 





ket in this district now and then for 
100 to 300-ton lots of steel special- 
ties. Other than this there is little 
buying. There is no indication that 
dealers are buying for delivery to 
any particular point except their own 


yards and then only when prices are 
sufficiently low to warrant such pro- 
cedure. Details of successful bids on 
the combined Pennsylvania railroad’s 
scrap list closing today will probably 
some low figures. Several deal- 
here are bidding on the 47,000 
tons for their yards. Heavy melting 
steel scrap still is quoted at $15 to 
$15.50 but that figure as well as others 
in harmony with that basis are nom- 
inal since dealers state that if heavy 
melting steel were offered to them at 
$14 to $14.50 they would hesitate 
about purchasing it, having no place 
to put it. 


show 


crs 


Sales Are Lacking 


Buffalo, May 6—lIron and steel scrap 
demand is almost absent. Mills are not 
buying and are not likely to be active 


market factors :n the near future as 


Semiufinished Prices Soft 


Sheet Bars Available at Less Than $41—Forging Billets Taken by 
Northern Ohio Maker at $45—Specifications Light 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 


May 6. 


slabs, 


Pittsburgh, 
bars, billets, 
etc., are scarce. 


Inquiries for sheet 
wire rods, skelp, 
Reports of $38 sheet 
bar quotations are unconfirmed here, 
makers holding to $41, Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, not wishing to disturb their 


contract trade. Specifications are ex- 
ceedingly limited. Billets and_ slabs 
at $40 are untested, and possibly if a 


tonnage would come out $38 would prove 
attractive. Shipments continue to be 
made on some forging billet contracts at 
$45 and no quotation lower than that 
has appeared in this market. Wire rods 


are inactive, and most producers are 
holding them at $51 base, although one 
or two mekers are understood to be 


willing to go to $50 on tonnage. Skelp 
can be had on the plate basis, 2.20c to 


225c, Pittsburgh, but no live inquiries 
are before the trade. 
Wire Rod Prices Weak 
New York, May 6.—A weaker mar- 
ket prevails in wire rods. Current 


quotations on the general run of busi- 


ness range from $48 to $51, Pitts- 
burgh. In exceptional instances less 
has been done. 

Sales in Small Lots 


May 6.—Semifinished 


Philadelphia, 


eteel demand continues for small !ots. 
The market is $38 to $40, Pittsburgh, 
for rerollers. and $42 to $45 for torg 


quality. 
Valley Market Quiet 


Youngstown, O., May 6—New buy- 
ing interest in the semifinished market 


ing 





“users asking for material. 
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deliveries have exceeded consumption for 
several weeks. Heavy melting steel is 
quoted nominally at $14.50 to $15 but 
it is doubtful if any tonnage could be 
moved at this price. Neither dealers 
nor mills are anxious to do business at 
this level. Dealers have tonnage in their 
vards which would cost them more than 
the minimum to deliver and mills were 
able to pick up some distress material the 








atter part of April at prices which 
strengthened their belief that the mar- 8 
ket has not yet touched bottom. De- ie 
mand for busheling has taken the avail- 
able supply and this material has ad- 
vanced while 2ll other materials have 
declined. The new price ranges from ; 
$13.50 to $14. | 


Little Buying at Cleveland 


Cleveland, May 6.—Buying of iron and 
steel scrap in this district is negligible. 


Consumers and dealers are taking oc- 
casional small tonnazes but interest in 
anything beyond that is lacking. Prices 
are unchanged from a week ago and 


largely nominal in the absence of trans- 
actions, but the impression is growing 
that the bottom of the present price 
recession is nearly, if not actually 
reached. 


Listless at New York 
New York, May 6.—Trading in iron 


and steel scrap remains listless, with 


(Concluded on Page 1247) 
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is lacking, and while producers are driv- 
ing for specifications the incoming ton- 
nage is meager. Contraction in the de- 
mand for sheet bars plainly foreshadows 
the drastic curtailment of business in the 
sheet industry forcing the rate of opera- 
tions this week in this district to the 
lowest point in over two years. Despite 
the quiet conditions existing in the semi- 
finished market sheet bar prices have 
not been shaken below $41, Youngstown, 
although the market continues untested, 


Prices Are Softer 


Cleveland, May 6—A_ considerable 
tonnage of semifinished material taken 
for second quarter delivery will be 
carried on makers’ books into the 
third quarter, judging from present 
deliveries, which are far below ex- 
pectations. Specifications have been 
coming out slowly and for’ small 
amounts, but this week a slight in- 
crease is noted in the number of 


Business 13 
lacking to test prices, but it is )be- 
lieved that $40, valley, could be done 
on sheet bars. There is nothing defi- 
nite to support a lower quotation thai 
this. An inquiry is noted for around 
250 to 300 tons of 2-inch and 4-inch 
rerolling billets, on which a figure cf 
$39, valley, has been mentioned. A 
northern Ohio consumer this week 
bought a lot of forging billets at 


$45, Cleveland. 
The National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
reports net profits of $71,225 for the 











eS CNN 
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first quarter, against $339,127 a year ago. 
The profits are figured after all operat- 
ing expenses and bond interest. Net 
sales were $2,449,676 against $2,583,449. 


Meager Buying 


Still Prevails In All Ferroalloys—Con- 
sumers Are Well Covered 


FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 1207 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—At present pro- 
ducers of ferroalloys are forced to 
satisfy ‘themselves with a meagre 
amount of business usually in less-than- 
carload lots. In ferromanganese two 
or three consumers have promised 
to close on their third quarter require- 
ments before May 31. Others will 
wait until June. Occasionally a con- 
sumer finds it impossible to receive 
material bought abroad in time and 
orders a single carload of domestic 
material for filling in purposes. The 
price is unchanged at $107.50, sea- 
board base, or $107.50 c.if. Atlantic 
seaboard duty paid, on the material 
produced abroad. 

Spiegeleisen likewise is dull. Prices 
are unchanged. In fact, all alloys are 
quiet, a small sale developing now 
and then such as the carload of 12 
per cent ferrosilicon bought by the 


Forged Steel Wheel Co. Since the 
seller quoting $37.50 f.o.b. producing 


point lost the business, it is believed 
a lower quotation was obtained. The 
50 per cent grade is inactive, with the 


price unchanged at $75, freight allowed 
Sales Near Vanishing Point 


New York, May 6—Total sale; of 
ferromanganese during the past week 
probably did not exceed 300 tons. All 
of this tonnage brought $107.50 duty 
paid tidewater. On spiegeleisen the mar- 
ket continues unchanged at $35 to $38 
furnace for 20 per cent metal. Sales 
of spiegeleisen are small. 

Prices of the special ferroalloys are 
unchanged, with new business practically 
at a standstill. 


To Manufacture Rolls 


Purchase of a site in the vicinity of 
Warren, O., for the construction of a 
mill to manufacture chilled rolls for 
sheet, tin, strip, plate and rod mills is 
contemplated by the Americzn Roll & 
Machine Co., recently incorporated under 
the laws of Ohio for $300,000. J. B. Es- 
tabrook, president, Sunlight Electric Co., 
Warren, and vice president of the Amer- 
ican company, states that plans are as 
yet in a formulative stage. 4 he 
Manternach, president, the American 
Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, is presi 
dent of the company; R. E. Shook, 
Canton, O., formerly with the Alexander 
Hamilton institute, New York, is sec- 
retary and treasurer and G. C. Braden. 
N. C. Ralph, R. G. Day, of Warren, 
and W. M. Blecker, Canton, O., are 
directors. 


A petition in bankruptcy has been 


filed by Robert W. Barbour, New 
York, formerly buyer and seller of 
steel. Liabilities are given as $53,115 


and assets as $152. 
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Coke Quotations Lower 


Connellsville Furnace Fuel Freely Offered at $3.25—Furnaces Sus- 
pending Shipments—More Wage Reductions in Effect 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 1207 


Pittsburgh, May 6—Notwithstanding 
curtailed production, beehive coke 
prices continue to decline. Few con- 
tracts for standard furnace coke have 
heen taken. Eastern gas companies, 
including the United Gas & Improve- 
iment Co., Philadelphia, closed at $3.25. 
The Western Electric Co. placed 2000 
tons at the same figure or slightly 
higher. Producers are soliciting busi- 
ness at $3.25 to $3.50. No blast fur- 
nace negotiations are noted. Instead 
stacks are going out, suspending con- 
tract shipments. This material,  of- 
fered in the open market at $3.75, has 
been turned away. The price of $4 
has entirely disappeared. Rogers, 
3rown & Co.’s inquiry for 5000 tons, 
referred to last week, has been satis- 
fied through a three-way transaction, 
involving by-product coke, with the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Donner, Hanna 
Coke Co., and the M. A. Hanna Co. 
Foundry coke is weaker, $4.25 to $5.25 
representing the usual market, although 
one transaction is known where 2000 
tons of standard selected foundry fuel 
was sold below $4. Other sales are 
small, including numerous single car- 
loads. Premium brands are bringing 
$5.75 in open top cars, and $6 in box 
cars. 

One interest has successfully reduced 
wages at its operations in Somerset 
county, and will try similar action 
at its Westmoreland county plants, 
although indefinitely postponing a simi- 
lar wage decline in Fayette county, 
believing the time will be more pro- 
pitious late in May or early in June. 

Production of coke in the week 
ended April 26 was 169,180 tons, com- 
pared with 185,620 tons in the pre- 
ceding week, according to the Con- 
nellseille Courier. 


Take Last Half Coke 


Boston, May 6.—Last half foundry 
coke contracts are being entered in 
New England. The prices will be those 
prevailing at time of delivery. By- 
product price for May is $12, delivered. 
Spot sales are quiet with beehive coke 
demand diminished. 


Eastern Market Weak 
New York, May 6—Further weak- 


ness is reflected in coke prices. Stand- 
ard beehive foundry coke for spot ship- 
ment now may be quoted at $4.50 to 
$5, Connellsville. A) maker of one of 
the special brands which recently has 
been quoting $6.50 for spot shipment, 
now is down to $5.75. The price on by- 
product foundry coke continues $10.41, 
delivered at Newark and other northern 
New Jersey consuming points, 


Sellers Encouraged 


Cincinnati, O., May 6—Sales of coke 
in this territory are not. brisk,» but 
inquiries for small lots are fairly nu 
merous. Demand for foundry coke is 
on the upturn, while furnace fuel is 
cull. That buyers are not confident of 
the market is indicated by the action 
of an Indiana user who made inquiry 
for several thousand tons of foundry 





coke and then closed for 300 tons. Coke 


prices are stabilizing to a level which 
sellers believe will encourage buying, 
Most sellers expecta getitral buying 
movement beginning the latter part of 
this month, since users have only small 
supplies on hand, while many of them 
have obtained new business that assures 
them of steady operation for another 
30 to 60 days. Prices continue to dis- 
play weak tendencies. The Ashland By- 
Product Coke Co. has announced a re- 
duction of 50 cents a ton on Ashland 
solvay coke for May shipment. The 
price now is $7.50, Connellsville. Sales 
of New River foundry coke are noted 
at $9.50, ovens, although some brands 
are bringing $10.50, ovens, 


Foundry Inquiry Subsides 


St. Louis, May 6.—Aside from some 
slight improvement in the demand from 
industrial users, the market for coke is 
dull, weak and featureless. With the 
diminishing melt of iron, the inquiry 
from foundries has subsided, and most 
melters are well supplied. Prices, while 
quotably unchanged, are being shaded 
under unusually sharp competition. 
Stocks of coke on by-product yards are 
heavy, particularly doméstic sizes, and 
strenuous efforts are being made to re- 
duce them. Southern ovens are offering 
freely in this district, and eastern pro- 
ducers also are active. 


Southern Market Steady 


Birmingham, Ala., May 5.—-Coke pro- 
duction is in good volume, and_ the 
output is being absorbed. Recent in- 
crease in demand has led to the starting 
of 100 beehive ovens in the last 30 
days. All by-product ovens are in 
steady operation. New business is for 
quick delivery. Quotations are firm 
at $6 to $6.50 for foundry coke, and 
$5 to $6 for the furnace grade.  In- 
dications point to present conditions 
prevailing for some time as consumers 
have numerous contracts on hand and 
more in sight. 


Furniture Shipments Up 


Washington, May 6.—March - ship- 
ments of steel furniture were valued 
at $1,661,303 as compared with $1,605- 
409 in February, according to reports 
received by the department of commerce, 
based on returns from 22 manufacturers. 
The following figures give a comparison 
of shipments since Janaury, 1922: 

192. 


1923 1924 
pe eee $983,834 $1,362,470 $1,592,338 
February ...... 967,125 1,307,173 1,605,409 
a 1,087,228 1,709,206 1,661,303 
\ | RPP 1,058,382 1,520,286 ........ 

oe ssasewi bien 1,056,735 1,506,072 ........ 
t,t ree 1,015,463 1,401,950 ........ 
eee 945,768 1,247,605 ........ 
eaguat occas « 943 BT LESS. cca ce 
September ..... 1,062,495 1,273,250 ........ 
OCateber <i 4's’ ain 1,227,447 1,365,600 ........ 
November ..... 1,204,310 1,339,425 ........ 
December ...... 1,376,152 1,455,836 ........ 


Percival Wilds has been appointed 
receiver of Charles D. Durkee & Co., 
New York, long established in the 
business of marine hardware and sup- 
plies. 
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Bar Buyers 
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Take Needs 


Buying Seems Small as Large Tonnages Are Lacking, but Aggre- 
gate Is Better Than Appears—Slight Concessions Made 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 1207 


Chicago, May 6—New business in 
soft steel bars has been extremely light 
in the past week, probably the lowest 
of any week so far this year, but senti- 
ment has improved. Industrial opera- 
tions do not appear to have tapered fur- 
ther and while new buying is tightly 
restricted to spot needs, consumption 
proceeds at a fair rate. The spectacu- 
lar requirements of car builders and 
automotive industries have disappeared, 
but the steady merchant demand from 
widespread sources is piling up a fair 
volume. In some quarters last week 
is regarded as a turning point. The 
matter of price remains unstable. Produ- 
cers apparently are trying to hold the 
market at 2.35c, Chicago. It is re- 
ported that less has been done. Tie 
stiffening tendency probab! makes 2.35c 
representative of the market at this 


time, 

Neither bar iron nor rail steel bars 
reflect any of the better sentiment in 
soft steel bars. Bar iron is now at a 


steel bars 
Single turn 
maintain at 


flat 2.30c, Chicago, and rail 
at 2.20c to 223c, Chicago. 
operations are difficult to 
some mills. 


Prices Still Unstable 


Boston, May 6.—Bar sales during the 
past week were maintained in attractive 
volume and several observers report in- 
quiry improved. Small lots are being 
placed at 2.30c Pittsburgh and old con- 
tracts are being filled at 2.30c and 2.35c. 
New business in lots of 200 tons or 
more is being freely placed at 2.25c, 
however, and there are reports that this 
figure has been shaded in some cases. A 
Rhode Island manufacturer bought 700 
tons of special bars at a price figuring 
about 2.25c, Pittsburgh base, which in- 
dicates considerable market strength. 

Bar Buying Is Fair 

New York, May 6—While consum- 
ers are holding up purchases as much 
as possible a fair sprinkling of orders 
is reflected in the steel bar market. In 
fact, the bar market is among the 
strongest of the finished commodity mar- 
kets here, and while prices range from 


220c to 2.30c base Pittsburgh, any- 
thing under 2.25c is exceptional. Or- 


ders the past week included one lot of 
more than 900 tons and several lots of 
several hundred tons each. 


Demand Materially Improved 


Philadelphia, May 6.—Steel bar de- 
mand improved materially during the 
past wek. More inquiry was received 


last week than in the last half of April. 
The price range on steel bars is from 
2.20c to 2.30c, Pittsburgh. Bars con- 
tinue one of the firmest of finished steel 
product. 

Delivery Situation Is Easy 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—Buyers of mer- 
chant steel bars are not anxious to 
get their orders on file, as immediate 


delivery of almost any quantity can be 
had. As a consequence specifications are 
light and new buying is lighter. The 
market price is considered to be 2.25c 
hase Pittsburgh, and some will go be- 
low that figure although it is under- 


stood that on a large tonnage 2.20c 
would be quoted. On the other hand 
some particularly small lots have been 


quoted on at 2.30c and even 2.35c, base 
Pittsburgh. A fair volume of re- 
fined iron bars is being bought each 
week at 3.00c base Pittsburgh. Double 
refined iron is bringing 4.75c. No dras- 
tic recession in business is expected and 
fair buying is looked for. 
Sentiment Is Better 

Cleveland, May 6.—No_ perceptible 
enlargement of the limited tonnage of 
new business in merchant steel bars 
which recently has been coming to the 
mills is to be noted though sentiment 
apparently is a little better. Some 
lines of manufacturing in this district 
have been curtailed considerably. Oth- 
ers appear to have been only slightly 
affected and this includes certain of the 
auto parts plant. The sum total is a 
very comfortable condition of consump- 
tion which seems better in fact than the 
sentiment of the market itself. A check- 
up of stocks of steel in the hands of 
manufacturers confirms the opinion that 
these are exceedingly low. Prices 
are better established at 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, minimum. While in some cases 
2.30c is being paid, an alert buyer 
would have no difficulty in obtaining 
2.25c. Wide bands have developed 
some further weakness with 2.75c, Pitts- 
burgh remaining the open market but 


is being shaded to 2.65c and in rare 
cases to a lower point. Hoops re- 
main at 2.90c, Pittsburgh, which is 


subject to some shading. 
Cold Finished Turns Upward 

Pittsburgh, May 6—In some quarters 
of the cold-finished bar trade the be- 
lief prevails that the turn upward has 
been made. The improvement so _ tar 
is slight but more specifications are 
coming out and new business has in- 
creased a trifle. Shipments have been 
in excess of bookings for some time 
and operations are not mounting greatly 
the average being between 60 and 70 
per cent of capacity. Weekly commit- 
ments, ‘however, represent a fairly large 


aggregate tonnage from _ diversified 
sources over a_ scattered’ territory. 
The increase in automotive tonnage 


is not great. The price is unchanged at 
3.00c, base Pittsburgh. 


Hoop Bookings Are Fair 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1207 


Pittsburgh, May 6—Producers of 
the hoop and band) sizes of hot strips 
report fairly good bookings in the 
aggregate although as in other steel 
products most buying is on a_hand- 
to-mouth basis. Orders are numerous, 
taking a number to represent a good 
aggregate. Mills generally are oper- 
ated at between 65 and 70 per cent 
of capacity. On typical small orders 
2.90c base, is obtained while on others 
of fair size as low as 2.75c, base Pitts- 
burgh, applies. 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has increased its capital stock from 
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$100,000 to $200,000, and has added two 


directors to its board. 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Orders 
Small, Steady 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1264 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—During the past 
week or 10 days fair orders have been 
placed for nuts, bolts and rivets al- 
though the aggregate is still far from 
satisfactory. Around 60 or 65 per cent 
of capacity is the average operation on 
these products although some having 
a good backlog of rivet business from 
railroads and railroad car builders are 
operating slightly better. Jobbers’ stocks 
are well balanced and only a few small 
replacement orders are being filed week- 
ly. Prices apparently are being made 
on each order, depending upon its merits, 


60 and 10 off being the usual quota- 
tion on large machine bolts although 


an extra 10 per cent sometimes is grant- 
ed. Nothing below 2.60c base Pitts- 
burgh has appeared in this section on 
structural rivets although it is under- 
stood that 2.50c has been done on some 
larger orders placed elsewhere. The 
lowest discount on small rivets re- 
ported here is 70 and 10 off. 


Prices Are Unstable 


Cleveland, May 6.—Bolt and nut prices 
are unstable. Shading is general and 
buyers have little trouble in developing 
extremely low prices. The former 
established list prices now represent the 
top of the market and on exceptionally 
good sized and desirable tonnages some 
makers undoubtedly would make ex- 
tremely low prices. Large machine bolts 
generally are being held at 60 and 10 
off but 60, 10 and 10 off is being 
quoted on a good part of the business 
going. At the moment there is not 
much business in the market. 

The rivet market is extremely dull. 
Spot business is almost nil and_ specifi- 
cations against contracts are not large. 
Inquiry also is small. The leading 
maker retains its minimum price at 
2.75c base Pittsburgh on large rivets, 
but 2.65c Pittsburgh is being done and 
at least one maker here is reported to 


have booked considerable business as 
low as 2.50c, Pittsburgh. Small rivets 


also are weak and while 70 off has been 
fixed as the leading interest’s minimum 
70 and 10 off is easily obtained in the 
market, 


Prices Less Certain 


Chicago, May 6.—One maker of bo!ts 
and nuts has withdrawn its price and 
the trade takes this to mean that the 
end of the present wave of price cut- 
ting has been reached. In the past week 
new business and _ specifications have 
been further curtailed. On large ma- 
chine bolts the spread is 60 and 10 
off to 60, 10 and 10 off. Large rivets 
are down to $2.90 to $3.10, while small 
rivets are down to 70, 10 and 5 off. 


Jobbers Buying Chain 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—Leading mak- 
ers of chain are adhering to the 6.00c 
base Pittsburgh price on 1-inch proof 
coil chain, not feeling that an ad- 
vance is justified at this time in view 
of the present raw material situation. 
These report a fair amount of business 
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during the past week or 10 days in 
connection with different kinds of 
chain, particularly from jobbers. Some 
other makers who recently advanced 
to 6.25c, base Pittsburgh, are under- 
stood to be considering the advisa- 
bility of the readoption of the for- 
mer level since the 6.25c figure has 
not inspired much buying. 


Tin Plate Dull 
Opening of Books for Third Quarter 
Fails To Bring Response 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1207 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—Tin plate makers 
have opened books for the third quar- 
ter or last half. Users however, are 
more concerned about how they are 
going to meet the mid-season rush 
among canners, because of the con- 
tinued backward season for planting, 
than they are about issuing new in- 
quiries. Practically nothing is before 
the tin plate producer in the way ot 
new inquiries and the opening of the 
books of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. and independent manufac- 
turers on May 1 elicited little response. 
Operations average about 85 per cent. 
Some operations are slightly _ better. 
The price is unchanegd at $5.50 per 
base box of 100 pounds, Pittsburgh 
Demand for stock plate at $5 to $5.25 
still is good. 


Last Half Price Uniform 


New York, May 6—A number of in- 
dependents have followed the action of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., in 
opening books for second half tin plate 
requirements. All have reaffirmed $5.50 
base Pittsburgh for second half. So far, 
second half business has been developing 
slowly, but the indications are the total 
will be large. Prices on stock tin plate 
now range from $5.15 to $5.25- base 
Pittsburgh. 


Reaffirm Price for Next Quarter 


Youngstown, O., May 6.—Producers 
of tin plate have opened their books 
for third quarter requirements on the 
current price basis of $5.50 per ‘base 
box, Pittsburgh. No rush is apparent 
on the part of consumers to place 
tonnage. New demand for coated stock 
is not pressing and rolling schedules 
have been curtailed. Operations this 
week are at 70 per cent. Stock plate 
is quoted at $5.25 per base box, Pitts- 
burgh, with shipments reported as 
satisfactory considering the hesitant 
attitude of the trade. 


Not Seeking Cilessilo 


New York, May 6.—Judge Elbert H. 


Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corp., commenting on a rumor 
to the effect that the Steel Corp. was 


negotiating for control of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., said: 

“There is absolutely no foundation 
for the report that the Steel corpora- 
tion, either directly or indirectly is seek- 
ing control of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. In fact, we are not looking 
to acquire any additional steelmaking 
property.” 





Western Wire & Iron Works, Inc., 
Chicago, has increased its capital stock 


from $7500 to $30,000. 
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Plate Placements Small 


Miscellaneous Business in Lighter Volume—Chicago Mills Take Ton- 
nage for Chesapeake Cars—Prices Show Wide Variation 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1207 


Chicago, May 6.—About half of the 
80,000 to. 100,000 tons of finished steel 
required for the 8115 cars which the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railroad placed re- 
cently will be supplied by the leading 
independent. It is understood that the 
competition of eastern makers for this 
business ran prices considerably under 
the Chicago market. A_ local bridge 
builder has placed 1500 tons of plates for 
tanks at Detroit for the Standard Oil 
Co. Merchant demand for plates con- 
tinues low and plates still are the less 
active of the finished steel items. An 
effort is being made to stabilize the 
plate price at 2.45c, but this quotation is 
weak. 

Prices More Indefinite 


New York, May 6—Weakness_ con- 
tinues to characterize the plate market 


here, and there is no certainty as to 
what is the minimum price. An im- 
portant consumer is able to buy several 
hundred tons of tank plates from an 
eastern mill at 2.00c, Pittsburgh. The 
general market may be quoted at 2.00c 
to 2.20c, Pittsburgh. The most im- 
portant single tonnage in the trade here 
is for 1000 tons of plates and 300 
tons of angles to be used in making re- 
pairs to the Manhattan bridge. The 
city of New York will call for bids 
on this tonnage shortly. A few lots 


involving 100 to 200 tons are pending, 


but the aggregate is small. The Mc- 
Corkle interests continue to negotiate 
et Fort Worth, Tex., for 20 to 30 


55,000-barrel tanks and 20 to 25 37,500- 
barrel tanks. The M. W. Kellogg Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. has booked 3000 
tons of welded pipe for the southern 
California Edison Co. The plates will 
be furnished by the Carnegie Steel Co. 


Miscellaneous Buying Restricted 
Philadelphia, May 6.—Miscellaneous 
plate demand is restricted to prompt 


shipments and the total of bookings is 
small. Operations in the eastern mills 
are under 50 per cent. No test of prices 
was made in the market in the past 
week, current sales bringing 2.10c to 
2.20c, Pittsburgh, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. The Baltimore & Ohio placed 
four car floats, two with the Bethlehem 


Shipbuilding Corp. and two with the 
Sun Shipbuilding Co. Each car float in- 
volves about 1000 tons of plates. In- 


quiry is expected out soon here for a 
liner for Porto Rican service involving 
3000 tons of steel. New locomotive busi- 
ness is small, the only inquiry out call- 
ing for two for Cuba. 


Expect Large Tank Order 


Pittsburgh, May 6—Plate fabricators 
here have been informed that the Mc- 
Corkle Pipe Line Co.’s tanks, 24 of 35,- 
000 harrels capacity and 36 of. 55,000 
barrels capacity, will not be placed until 
the latter part of this week. These 
involve a total of 10,000 to 12,000 tons 
of steel, mostly plates. The market is 
quiet. Fabricators are receiving orders 
for miscellaneous tank business. . The 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. is ship- 
ping two 80,000-barrel tanks for installa- 


They involved about 300 
tons of steel. Various water tanks in- 
volving 25 or 50 tons each also are 
figured on. Plates generally are quoted 
at 2.25c, although some lower figures 
are appearing here and there. 


tion in Texas. 


Little Tonnage in Market 


Cleveland, May 6.—The market still 
is characterized by a lack of tonnage. 
Orders of size are few and even mis- 
cellaneous business is light. Buyers 
still show a disposition to hold off 
on any considerable commitment. It is 
now reported that the 2500 tons of 
2-inch plates for soaking drums for 
some Standard Oil interest which re- 
cently was deferred will come up again 


next month. A local fabricating in- 
terest. was talking of a requirement of 
1000 tons this week but it is not 


known whether this represented a defi- 
nite requirement or was put out simp- 
ly to test the market. The open price 
more commonly is 2.25c, Pittsburgh, 
but there are various reports that 
lower could be done on attractive or- 
der. In fact, it is understood a rail- 
road was able to obtain a relatively 
small tonnage during the week at 2.20c, 
Pittsburgh. Nothing further has de- 
veloped with respect to the 100 loco- 
motives for the Nickel Plate and Ches- 
apeake & Ohio interests which it was 
reported would be bought. 


Ore Market Dull: April 


Shipments Heavy 
ORE PRICES, PAGE 1264 


Cleveland, May 6.—Reports are heard 
to the effect that Lake Superior iron ore 
is being offered under the market prices 
recently established, the concessions said 
to amount in some instances to as much 
as 50 cents. The larger producers with 
headquarters here are maintaining the 
full market prices, despite the fact that 
business is dull. The reductions, if any, 
are thought to have applied on stockpile 
ore which some of the smaller interests 
were anxious to dispose of. Ore in 
stockpile in Minnesota on May 1 is taxed 
as personal property. Off-grade ore also 





is reported involved in the low-priced 
sales. 
Smaller mines in the Lake Superior 


district are beginning to slow up opera- 
tions and suspend, as predicted when 
prices were reduced 80 cents a ton. Some 
of the operators on the Mesabi range 
with blast furnace connections and con- 
tracts will close down their fee-owned 
mines and buy ore in the open market. 

Favorable weather enabled the Min- 
nesota operators to ship a large tonnage 
of ore before May 1. The total for- 
warded from the Lake Superior district 
by the water route in April was 645,203 
tons, of which 476,900 tons came from 
Minnesota. Last year the total for April 
was only 14,184 tons, and none came 
from Minnesota. 

Small lot sales continue to feature the 
market. Some inquiry is pending for 
manganiferous ore. 
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Bars Gain 


Inactivity of Market Lessened by Many Small Awards—Few Large 
Inquiries Now in Market—Price Weakness Not Extended 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 1207 


Chicago, May 6.—Building activity has 
been restricted further the past week. 
The general unsettlement in industry is 
discouraging industrial enlargements. 
Small apartment and store  construc- 
tion is at a high level, but the aggregate 
tonnage of reinforcing bars required is 
light. Contractors for good-sized jobs, 
like the Palmer House, Chicago, and 
the Roberts street bridge, St. Paul, the 
former requring 1500 and the latter 900 
tons, still are holding off, mostly on ac 
count of price. The Donnelly company 
addition, requiring 350 tons, is under- 
stood to be going to rail steel. Rein- 
forcing bar sellers see unfavorable fac- 
tors outweighing the favorable ones at 
this time. Reinforcing bar prices con- 
tinue soft, with 2.60c to 2.75c, Chicago, 
representing most of the going  busi- 
ness. 


Demand Is Improving 


New York, May 6.—Actual pur- 
chases of concrete reinforcing bars in 
this territory during the past week 
have been small. Demand is improv- 
ing and pending jobs in the immediate 
metropolitan district on which prompt 
action is expected, involved in excess 
of 5000 tons. The general market on 


concrete bars for mull shipment is 


2.20c to 2.25c, while concrete’ bars 
are selling out of warehouse stocks 
here at 2.90c to 3c base. The mar- 
ket is weak and there is a lack of 


certainty as to what are the mini- 


mum figures. 
Road Work Is Pending 
Pittsburgh, May 6.—Outside _ of 


weekly awards of state highway road 


work with attendant small bridges, 
activity in the concrete bar market 
is spasmodic. Pending road work 


involves 1800 to 2000 tons and it is 
understood that some of this. will 
be placed this week. The price is 
unchanged at 2.20c to 2.25c, base 
Pittsburgh, although some buyers have 
the impression that on large ton- 
nages lower than that minimum could 
be obtained. 


Small 


Cleveland, 
of concrete 


Numerous 


6.—Small awards 
reinforcing bars are nu- 
merous and dealers in this district 
are busy figuring new projects. In- 
quiries for larger tonnages are few 
although many jobs now are in the 
market involving from 100 to 1000 
tons each. The largest project pend- 
ing locally is that of the Hilliard road 
bridge, involving 700 tons, but as 
rail-steel bars are allowed in the speci- 
fications, little competition by billets 
steel bar interests is expected. Bids 
are in on the Eastern Hills reservoir 
work at Cincinnati, involving 1000 tons, 
for which Max Penker & Sons 
are general contractors. New billet 
bar prices are still soft but 2.30c, 
Pittsburgh, is shaded on less business 
now than during the past few weeks. 
Rail steel bars continue 2.00c to 2.10c, 
mill, with little tonnage being closed. 
Reinforcing bars out of warehouse are 


Awards 
May 


frm at 2.60c to 2.75c, Pittsburgh. 
Bids are expected to be asked short- 
on several thousand tons of con- 

[ retaining wall in 
connection with the union terminal 
work. Several contractors are reported 
as making preliminary estimates on the 
construction. 


hy 


crete bars for a 


Large Awards Are Fewer 


Cincinnati, May 6.—The number 
of small orders for reinforcing concrete 
bars has shown practically no diminution 
this past week, but fewer large contracts 
have been placed. The aggregate. still 
is below the seasonal average for this 
district. Preliminary estimates are be- 
ing made on the new $2,000,000 apart- 
ment building to be erected in Avondale, 
which probably will take several thous- 
and tons. Bids went in May 2, on 
the warehouse building of the Standard 
Sanitary Mig. Co. at Indianapolis, which 
will require 315 tons. The market price 
on shipment out of warehouse continues 
unchanged at 3.40c to 3:50c, base Cin- 
cinnati. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Awards this week ................ 4,693 tons 
AovarGs Fast Weald onc ck cece ccnccs 2,960 tons 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 7,064 tons 


775 tons, Metropolitan hotel, 636 South Main 
street, Los Angeles, to unknown fabricator. 

618 tons, Western Costume Co. 
Broadway near Ninth street, Los 
to unknown fabricator. is 
500 tons, Southern California Athletic and 
Country club, Los Angeles, to Geo. L.: East 
man Co. 

400 tons, building for American Can Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., to the Kalman Steel Co. 

400 tons, Central manufacturing district, Los 
Angeles, to Geo. L. Eastman Co 

375 tons, road work in New Jersey, to 
Kalman Steel Co. } 

300 tons, Central manufacturing district, Los 
Angeles, to Badt-Falk Co 

200 tons, Walters Loft building, Los Angeles, 
to unknown fabricator. 

170 tons, Alaska basin wharf, Alameda, Cal., 
to Edw. L. Soule Co 

155 tons, Hollander warehouse, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc. 
150 tons, Hardin-Lavin building, Chicago, t 
Barton Spider-Web System. 

125 tons, San Movino storm drain, San 
Movino, Cal., to Geo. L. Eastman Co. 
125 tons, General Furniture Co., First avenue 
South and Hudson street, Seattle, to Pa 

cific Coast Steel Co. 

100 tons, Wisconsin Metal Products Co. factory 
at Racine, Wis., to Concrete Engineering Co. 
100 tons, Henry W. Disston building, Seattle, 
to Pacific Coast Steel Co 

100 tons, Security apartments, Hollywood, Cal., 
to Truscon Steel Co 

100 tons, Santa Ana river bridge, Santa Ana, 
Cal., to Geo. Eastman Co. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


2334 tons, Ross Island bridge, Portland, Oreg., 
held up on account of litigation. 

1000 tons, Eastern Hills reservoir, Cincinnati; 
Max Penker & Sons, general contractors. 
800 tons, state highway span at Atwater road- 
Humboldt avenue, Milwaukee; plans in prep 

aration. 

800 tons. Sheridan Brompton apartment, Chi 
cago; bids in. 

800 tons, Ninth street viaduct, Los Angeles; 
bids in June 2. 

760 tons, Bradner-Medico 
bids being received. 

660 tons, bridge over A _ street, Santa Rosa, 
Cal.; bids out soon. 

650 tons, Mac street viaduct, Los Angeles; 
bids to be taken soon. 

573 tons, drainage improvement 


building, 
Angeles, 


Chicago, to 


building, Seattle; 


district No 


8, Los Angeles county, Cal.; bids opened 
April 7, 
500 tons, 


steel not yet placed 


Stimson office building, Seattle; 
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bids in. 
500 tons, two bridges over White river at In 
dianapolis; bids in. 
350 tons, Medico-Dental building, San 
cisco; bids being received. 

350 tons, stadium for Marquette university, Mil 
waukee; Walter W. O6ceflein, Inc., . general 
contractor. 
315 tons, warehouse, Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; pending. 
300 tons, Hartman Furniture Co. 

Chicago; bids being taken. 
250 tons, temple for Memorial Masonic Temple 
association, Chicago; plans to be out shortly. 


Fran- 


building, 


230 tons, two bridges over Wiliamette river, 
Salem. Oreg.: Albany bridge 175 tons; 
Harrisburg bridge 55 tons; plans out. 

200 tons, Diversey Trust & Savings. Bank, 
Chicago; ‘Clarence Hatzfeld, 7 South Dear 
bern street, architect; bids to be asked 
shortly. 

200 tons, St. Cyrils school, Chicago; Zachary 
Davis, 400 North Michigan avenue, archi 


tect; bids to be asked shortly. 

170 tons, office building, Security Trust Co., 
Long Beach, Cal.; bids being receivea 
150 tons, aprtment for Lowell Building Corp., 

Chicago; bids to be asked shortly. 
135 tons, Bell building, Chicago; bids being 
taken on revised plans. 
126 tons, hospital, Alameda, Cal.; bids being 
received. 
125 tons, hotel at Marysville, Cal.; bids be 
ing received. 
2 tons, Stockton Savings & Commercial 
bank building, Stockton, Cal.; bids being 
recely ed. 
110 tons, 
house, San 


Footes Transfer & Storage ware 
Pedro, Cal.; bids in. 


100 tons, Anderson Forestry hall, University 
of Washington, Seattle; to be awarded this 
week. 

109 tons, warehouse for Tide Water Oil Sales 


Corp., Chicago; bids to be asked shortly. 

100 tons, Immel State bank, Chicago; bids te 
be asked shortly. 

Tonnage not stated, apartment building to be 
built by Belvidere Building Co., Cincinnati; 
plans being prepared. 

Tonnage unstated, 12-story 1000-room hotel 
at Madison and Desplaines streets, Chicago; 
Alfred S. Alschuler, 28 East Jackson boule 
vard, architect; work not to start before 
May 1, 1925 





Tonnage not stated, Houbigant plant, Forty 
fifth street, New York; reinforced concrete 
to be used instead of 1100 tons structural 


shapes recently sought. 


Pipe Mill 
Demand Better Sustained Than Other 
Lines—Municipal Buying Heavier 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1207 AND 1264 


Pittsburgh, May 6. 
steel pipe is sufficient to enable pipe 
mills to maintain average operations 
of between 90 and 95 per cent of 
canacity. One or two report a well- 
balanced buying rate on standard full 
weight merchant pipe; others are 
awaiting replacement orders from their 
iobber customers. Oil country goods 
is selling better in some directions 
where roads into oil well territories 
have become passable. Important in- 
terests discount the report that the 
McCorkle Pipe Line Co. placed its 
order for 25,000 tons of line pipe wiih 
a Youngstown, O., maker and _ state 
that to their knowledge the order 
has not been placed as yet. Pracii- 
cally no other line pipe business of 
before the trade. 


-Demand for 


size is 
Spring Buying Under Way 


Chicago, May 6.—Dealers in cast 
iron pipe note the beginning of the 
customary spring influx of small orders. 
In the aggregatee these are expected 
to mount up. Larger awards include 
4000 tons at Cushing, Okla., to the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. and 
2300 tons at Barberton, O., to James 
B. Clow & Sons. While no reasons for 
weakness can be discerned prices on 
larger sizes are softer and the range 
on 6-inch pipe and over is now $55.20 
to $56.20 Chicago, with the former price 
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apparently available only on attractive 


business in the larger sizes. A 
bond issue has been approved at 
Riley, Kan., authorizing the  pur- 
chase of 250 tons of pipe. Ferndale, 


Mich., and Kingsford, Mich., are about 
to close on a total exceeding 1000 
tons. 


Municipal Award Features Demand 

New York, May 6.—Award of 1000 
tons of 48-inch cast iron pipe for the 
local water department is an outstand- 
ing development in the eastern cast iron 
pipe market. This business was placed 
by Felix Hanratty, general contractor. 
While the shops continue active, new 
business is coming out in smaller vol- 
ume. Prices as yet have shown no ma- 
terial change, although concessions on 
substantial lots could in all likelihood 
be done without much difficulty. 


Market Continues Easy. 

Cleveland, May 6—Municip2l demand 
for cast iron pipe here constitutes the 
major activity in that market. The 
waterworks department of the municipal- 
ity is to buy about 5000 tons of pipe 
this month, and in the last few weeks 
has closed on about 6000 tons. Of this 
amount 2575 tons will be furnished by 


the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., David Lowensohn, being 
the general contractor. 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
7361 tons, 4 to 24-inch class B_ pipe for 
Santa Monica, Cal., to United States Cast 


Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and a foreign 
interest. 
4000 tons, Cushing, Okla., to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 


2575 tons, 48-inch class B, and 55 tons fittings 
and special pipe, for waterworks, department, 
cleveland, through David Lowensohn, general 
contractor, to United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co.. 

2300 tons, Barberton, O., to James B. 
& Sons. 

tons, 48-inch pipe for the local water 
department, New York awarded through 
Felix Hanratty, general contractor, to the 
Warren Pipe & Foundry Co. 

837 tons, 24-inch class B pipe for Glendale, 
Cal., to Grinnell Co. for Belgian made pipe. 


Clow 


500 tons, 10 and 12-inch pipe for Long Bell 
Lumber Co., Washington, to United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & .Foundry Co. 

390 tons, Dallas, Tex., to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

255 tons, 10-inch class B pipe for Glendale, 
Cal., to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. 

250 tons, Akron, O., to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

187 tons, 12 to 20-inch pipe for Santa Ana, 
Cal., to American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
129 tons, 8-inch class B pipe for Lemoore, 
Cal., to United States Cast Iron Pipe & 

Foundry Co. 

100 tons, Put-in-Bay, O., to James B. Clow 
& Sons. 

100 tons, Menominee Falls, Wis., to James 
B. Clow & Sons. 

CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
3880 tons, 48-inch class C, D and E, and 108 


tons of fittings for waterworks department. 
Cleveland; bids in. ; 
2020 tons, 36-inch class '\C, 106 tons of fittings 


and special pipe, for waterworks department, 


Cleveland; Great Lakes Construction Co., 
general contractor. e ‘ 
1815 tons, 48-inch and 30-inch, class B, for 


waterworks department, Cleveland, J. Conley 
Construction 'Co., general contractor. 

823 tons, 30 to 42-inch class B pipe for Bell- 
ingham, Wash.; bids_ in. 

750 tons, Morganfield, Ky.; bids to be asked 
shortly. ; 

660 tons, 48-inch class B and C, and 86 tons of 


fittings, for waterworks department, Cleve- 
land; bids in May 21. 
500 tons, 6 to 20-inch class B and C pipe 


for Seattle, bids in. 

450 tons, 36-inch, class B, for waterworks de- 
partment, Cleveland: bids in May 14. 

375 tons, Newkirk, Okla.: pending. 

10.000 feet, 6 and 8-inch for water mains, W. 
E. Chase, city clerk, North Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
bids being taken. 

Tonnage unstated, Madison, 

available for purchasing cast 


Wis. ; 


iron 


$69,000 
mains. 
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Sheet Range Narrowing 


More Uniformity Noted in Valley Mills’ Quotations, Following Sales 
Below Cost—Operations Lowest in Two Years—Business Dull 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1207 


Pittsburgh, May 6—So many dil- 
ferent prices are being quoted on blue 
annealed, black and galvanized sheets 
it is difficult to determine what the 
market prices are. Some manufacturers 
have no definite price policy, leaving 
the matter open for negotiation. Ap- 
parently any figure, particularly on 
black, is available depending upon the 
size of the order and the desire of 
the maker to obtain the business. On 
blue annealed and galvanized there is 
less inclination to shade the market, 
although prices of 2.75c and 4.75c re- 
spectively, still are current. As a rule 
the cuts under the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co.’s figures of 3.00c, 3.85c, 
and 5.00c, Pittsburgh, respectively, on 
these three grades, are $2 to $5 per 
ton. It is understood the independent 
group of manufacturers wish to stop 
selling at a loss and meet upon some 
middle ground tentatively placed at 
$3 per ton under the Steel corpora- 
tion’s sheet subsidiary levels. The 
latter has taken no action in the 
matter of revising its prices on ‘tthe 
three grades, although on May 1 it 
inaugurated a decline of $5 per ton on 
full-finished automobile sheets, going 
to 5.10c Pittsburgh, the level which 
had previously been reached by inde- 
pendent manufacturers of that grade. 

So far as can be learned 5.10c is 
being adhered to in every direction, 
although it has not been followed by 
any particular influx of business. Some 
slight improvement is noted in auto- 
mobile buying, among those manufac- 
turers whose retail trade has improved 
because of better weather conditions 
for selling machines. During the next 
two weeks a further improvement is ex- 
pected. 


Eastern Business Improves 


Philadelphia, May 6.—Sheet  busi- 
ness is better than for many weeks, 
and operations of eastern mills have 
been increased. All buying continues 
restricted to prompt shipment, indi- 
cating good consumption. Prices are 
unchanged, as follows: 2.75c to 2.90c, 
Pittsburgh for blue annealed; 3.60c 


to 3.75c for black, and 4.75c to 4.90c 
for galvanized. 


Prices Are More Uniform 


Youngstown, O., May 6.—Price shad- 
ing in the sheet market throughout the 
Mahoning vallev thas been stopped and 
as far as can be learned, all producers 
here now have brought quotations to the 
basis of 2.80c for blue annealed, 3.65c 
for black and 4.80c for galvanized, 
Pittsburgh. Prices for the last 10 days 
or two weeks have been irregular, with 
certain producers choosing to keep mills 
in operation on black tonnage booked at 
3.50c to 3.60c. Other producers made 
strong efforts to obtain black tonnage 
at 3.75c to 3.85c, and being unsuccess- 
ful, were compelled to cut their prices. 
Meanwhile district operation of sheet 
mills has been curtailed to the lowest 
point in over two years. This week 48 
per cent of capacity is engaged which 


is the first time the operating rate has 
dropped below 50 per cent since March, 


1922 when 47 per cent of district hot 
mills were scheduled. Producers are 
uncertain as to future business. While 


a few consumers are endeavoring to de- 


termine what their position will be in 
the event the demands of sheet mill 
workers result in a widespread shut- 


down of hot mills, they are neither being 
encouraged nor discouraged in the way 
of arranging for future tonnage. New 
business is difficult to locate at any price, 
and the tonnage involved reflects the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy of the 
trade. Buyers are tardy in releasing spe- 
cifications. Similar conditions exist in 
the high-grade sheet market. Releases 
are difficult to obtain and_ producers 
have been compelled to cut rolling sched- 
ules to maintain weekly operation. Quo- 
tation of full finished sheets is firm 
at 5.10c for No. 22 gage, Pittsburgh, 
but little new business is being offered. 
Favorable Factors Developing 
Chicago, May 6—Certain factors in 
the market ahead of steel sheet manu- 
facturers are becoming known to buy- 


ers, who have permitted stocks to 
run down to the danger point in 
some instances. Hot weather is only 
a few weeks distant while a _ strike 


by amalgamated workers threatens on 
July 1. The result is that consumers 
are starting to build up their stocks 
and activity in the next 30 to 60 days 
will probably exceed that of any period 


so far this year. One local maker 
states it is through meeting com- 
petition and the bottom of the price 


spread in the district is invariably the 
quotation of outside makers. The Jap- 
anese are inquiring for 1500 tons of 
blue annealed and light gage black 
sheets. 


Limited Strip Buying 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—Small buying is 
still the rule among purchasers of hot 
and cold strips. Some makers note a 
limited improvement and believe better 
business is on the wav since stocks gen- 


1207 


erally are low and buying soon will 
have to be done. A few makers’ opera- 
tions only have been curtailed 10 per 


cent; others are 15 or 20 per cent under 
their peaks of 85 or 90 per cent achieved 
some weeks ago. Hot strips are quoted 
at 2.75c base Pittsburgh and while cold 
is quoted at 4.50c to 4.75c, the minimum 
of 4.50c has applied only in one or 
two large lots but is indicative of what 
can be done when large tonnages are 
placed. 
Market Continues Easy 

New York, May 6.—The market on 
cold-rolled strip steel continues easy. 
The range on most current business 1s 
4.50c to 4.75c base Pittsburgh, with 
lower done in some instances. 

National Pump & Mfg. Co., New 
York, has increased its capital stock 
from $750,000 to $1,250,000. 
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Structural Buying Steady 


Numerous Small Tonnage Projects Being Placed—Heavy Inquiries in Mar- 
ket Indicate Larger Bookings—Mills Attempt To Stabilize Prices 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 1207 


New York, May 6.-——Structural de- 
mand last week has held up fairly 
well, notwithstanding the fact that 
erection work on virtually all of the 
larger projects has been tied up the 
past few days as a result of the strike 
of iron workers, noted as_ scheduled 
in last week’s issue. Many builders 
believe that the labor trouble will not 
be of long duration. Even though 
there should not be a compromise or 
agreement between the conflicting fac- 
tions for a while, sufficient new men 
can be recruited within a _ relatively 
short time to considerably relieve the 
situation. There is no doubt that it 
is temporarily exerting a depressing 
influence on business. Included in the 
more outstanding inquiries of the past 
week is a lot of 3000 tons for bridge 
work for the war department, in con- 
nection with the Chesapeake & Dela- 
ware canal. Plain shapes are holding 
around 2.20c to 2.25c, Pittsburgh. 

Market Suddenly Becomes Quiet 

Boston, May 6.—April was an excep- 
tionally good month with New England 
fabricators but the demand has suddenly 
dropped off in May and at present both 
inquiry and contracts are decidedly small. 
Prices as a result are less stable. The 
leading producers are selling at 2.30c, 
Pittsburgh, for small lots and 2.25c for 
round tonnages, but these prices occasion- 
ally are shaded. Plates are easily ob- 
tainable at 2.15c Pittsburgh. The state 
of Vermont is receiving bids for 250 tons 
of structural steel for three bridges. 

Operations Falling Of 

Philadelphia, May 6.—Structural de- 
mand is fair. Operations of the east- 
ern mills have fallen off due to orders 
not equaling shipments over the past 
few weeks. One eastern shape maker is 
operating at 85 per cent, another at 65 
to 70, while two are under 50 per cent. 
Plain material prices range from 2.10c to 
230c, Pittsburgh, depending upon the 
attractiveness of the business. 

The Philadelphia department of trans- 
portation announces plans and _ specifica- 
tions will be ready by May 15 for con- 
structing 10,000 feet of the Broad street 
subway, Philadelphia. Plans then will 
be submitted to the public service com- 
mission which will decide upon the 
time to advertise for bids. 

More Projects Are Opening Up 

Pittsburgh, May 6.—The © structural 
shape market has improved greatly in 
point of inquiries and it would appear 
that some inquiries held up for several 
weeks now are coming to light. The 
price situation still is weak since some 
shops needing work are meeting keen 
competition by offering attractive figures. 
All fabricators report the closing up 
of a large number of small jobs, 30 or 
40 tons each, with a good many in- 
volving less than 10 tons apiece. The 
usual figure on plain material on these 
small jobs is 2.35c, base Pittsburgh, 
although on larger lots 2.20c to 2.25c 
are the levels which apply. 

Prices Swing Upward 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 6—Structural 
business is easily the feature of the 


finished steel market in this district. 
There is a strong inquiry for tonnage 
for immediate delivery. Warehouses 
are getting considerable business 
through inability of mills to make de- 
liveries as promptly as is demanded 
by buyers. The brisk demand has 
stiffened prices. Fabricators are work- 
ing clese to capacity. 


Stiffer Price Expected 


Cleveland, May 6—Some - stiffening 
of prices inthe structural market is ex- 
pected to bring out more activity among 
buyers in closing on projects now up 
for figures. Few large contracts were 
awarded last week, but sufficient small 
projects are being placed to maintain 
operations at a good rate among the 
smaller fabricators. A large tonnage is 
expected to be bought for seven over- 
head bridges in grade elimination work 
here for the Pennsylvania railroad. This 
will be bought through the offices at 
Pittsburgh, in charge of R. R. 
Leonard, engineer of bridges and struc- 
tures. Although 2.25c, Pittsburgh, still 
is the minimum figure on plain shapes in- 
dications point to a resumption of higher 
levels. 


April Awards Fall Off 


Cleveland, May 6.—Some stiffening 
issued in ‘Chicago in April called for 
construction costing $33,493,605 com- 
pared with $61,814,965 in April, 1923. 
In the four months ended with April 
Chicago permits aggregated $96,676,572, 
against $138,510,412 in the first four 
months of 1923. The individual num- 
ber of permits run ahead of last year 
but the fact that the totals are smaller 
indicates the predominance of small resi- 
dental construction. It is reported that 
the 3500 tons for the addition to 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, will be 
placed this week. The Kansas City 
Pittsburgh. The buying being in charge 
of H. R. Leonard, engineer of bridges 
and structures. Although 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, still is the minimum figure on 
plain shapes indications point to a re- 
sumption of higher levels. 


Buying Still Is Limited 


Cincinnati, O. May 6.—Demand for 
structural shapes in this city still is 
limited, although in the surrounding 
district there is some activity, com- 
posed mostly of small tonnages. Awards 
jast week were confined almost entirely 
to small lots. New inquiry was lighter 
than a week ago, but has involved 
several good tonnages. The Kentucky 
Independent Oil Co., Cincinnati will 
install seven gasoline storage tanks at 
its warehouse location in Bond Hill. 
Building of the new Masonic Temple 
at Springfield, O., involving 675 tons 
has been postponed indefinitely. The 
minimum on plain shapes is 2.30c base 
Pittsburgh. 

STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week ........ 27,504 tons 
Building awards last week........ 21,122 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago.... 40,665 tons 


1900 tons, Paterno apartments, New York, 
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to Paterson Bridge Co. 

1800 tons, Ford Motor Co. building at Dallas, 
Tex., to the Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co. 

1700 tons, Sun Realty building, Seventh and 
Flower streets, Los Angeles, reported  sev- 
eral weeks ago as 1200 tons, to Llewellyn 
Iron Works. 

1500 tons, apartment at Fifteenth street and 
Walnut, Philadelphia, to the Belmont Iron 
Works. 

1300 tons, viaduct at Buffalo, formally 
awarded this week to the Independent 
Bridge Co. by the city of Buffalo. 


1200 tons, plates for Edison Southern Cali- 
fornia pipe line, to Lacy Mfg. Co. 
1100 tons, Houbigant plant, Forty-fifth street, 


New York; to be constructed reinforced 
concrete. 
950 tons, buildings for Philadelphia Rapid 


Transit system, Philadelphia, 200 tons to Shoe- 
maker Bridge Co., 750 tons to Belmont 
Iron Works, through Henry E. Baton, gen- 
eral contractor. 

800 tons, Hart building, 
to Moore Dry Dock Co. 

700 tons, 14-story building, West Twenty-ninth 
street, New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
Co. 

700 tons, addition to Garland building, Chi- 
cago, to Hansell-Elcock Co. 

700 tons, building for First National bank, 
New Bedford, Mass., to unnamed fabricator. 

660 tons, plates, Spring Valley pipe line, San 
Francisco, to Western Pipe & Steel Co. 

600 tons, Schwartz & Gross, loft building, 
248 West Fortieth street, New York, to 
Hay foundry & Iron Works. 

600 tons, Friedenberg loft building, 40 West 
Thirty-seventh street, New York, to Hay 
Foundry & Iron Works. 

600 tons, loft, 248 West Fortieth street, New 
York, awarded to unnamed fabricator, 

600 tons, viaduct at Buffalo, formally awarded 
this week to the Independent Bridge Co., 
by the city ot Buffalo. 

550 tons, garage, Springfield, Mass., to Ameri- 
can bridge Co. 

525 tons, Telephone company building, Ber- 
keley, Cal., to Ralston Iron Works. 

500 tons, addition school No. 95, New York, 
to the Communipaw Steel Co. 

500 tons, Eastern States exposition building, 
gat Springfield, Mass., to American Bridge 
oO. 

£00 tons, building for the Public Service Corp., 
of New Jersey, at Harrison, N. awarded 
to unnamed fabricators. 

500 tons, apartment, 381 Park avenue, New 
York, to Harris ‘Structural Steel Co. 

500 tons, Magoba loft building, West Thirty- 
ae street, New York, to George A. Just 
0, 

475 tons, Edison Electric Light Co. plant, 
Cambridge, Mass., to the New England 
Structural Co. 

450 tons, exposition building, Springfield, Mass., 
to American Bridge ‘Co. 

400 tons, viaduct at Buffalo, formally awarded 
to the American Bridge Co., by the city 
of Buffalo. ‘ 

394 tons, bridge for Wisconsin State High- 
way commission at Tomahawk, Wis., to 
Wausau Iron Works. 

350 tons, additional for Frank & Seder store, 
Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron Works, mak- 
ing total of 1650 tons for this project. 

350 tons, building for the Young Men’s He- 
brew association, Pittsburgh, to the Guibert 
Steel Co., ’. T. Grange Construction 
Co., general contractor. 

300: tons, building for Monaghan Machine Co., 
Chicago, to Hansell-Elcock Co. 

300 tons, alterations to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance building, New York, through Post 
& McCord, to the American Bridge Co. 

250 tons, garage on Ninetieth street, New York, 
to Harris Structural Steel Co. 

250 tons, building on Eighth avenue near 
Forty-third street. New York, to Easton 
Structural Steel Co. 

250 tons, building for White Motor ‘Co., Cleve- 
land, to J. E. Moss Iron Works, through 
the Watson Co., Cleveland, general contractor. 

250 tons, addition to building for Alleghenv 
Steam Heating ‘Co., Pittsburgh, to the 
W Kratzer Co., by Dwight P, 

York, general con- 


Sacramento, Cal., 


Robinson Co., New 
tractor. 

200 tons, building for the H. & G. Realty Co., 
Toledo, O., to the Massillon Bridge & Struc- 
tural Co, 

200 tons, Dorman Commercial Co.  build- 
ing, San Diego, ‘Cal., to Baker Iron 


West Twenty-fifth street, Cleveland, to T. H. 
Brooks Co., through MHunkin-Conkey Con- 
struction Co., Cleveland. 

170 tons, Buffalo furniture warehouse to Mc- 
Manus Steel Construction Co. 


150 tons, miscellaneous work for National 
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Biscuit Co., New York, to Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works. 

140 tons, switching station for Duquesne 
Lighting Co., Sharpsburg, Pa., to Bancroft- 
Jones Co. 

120 tons, two projects by H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, engineer, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works and Massillon Bridge & Structural 


Co. 

100 tons, Everson bridge, Bellingham, Wash., 
to Wallace Equipment Co. 

100 tons, plates and shapes for refuse burner 
for Puget Mill Co., Port Ludlow, Wash., 
to Seattle Boiler Works. 

100 tons, New York state school at Rome, 
N. Y., to Kellogg Structural Steel Co. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


7000 to 8000 tons, hotel Statler, Boston; 
project indefinitely postponed. : 

5000 tons, Los Angeles hotel; bids to be 
taken shortly. 

4000 tons, approximate needs for three Paterno 
apartments, New York; pending. 

3000 tons, three lift spans over the Chesapeake 
& Delaware canal; bids asked by the war de- 
partment. 

1900 tons, municipal incinerator, 139th street and 
Fifth avenue, New York; readvertised for 
general contractors bids. Former bids ex- 
ceeded appropriations. 

1700 tons, bridges and extensions to the 
Chicago Elevated Railways, Chicago; bids 


in. 

1300 tons, four bridges for the Florida East 
Coast railroad; pending. 

1200 tons, city hall, Akron, O.; Moran Con- 
struction 'Co., general contractor. 

1000 tons, power plant at Seal Beach, Cal.; 
pending. 

900 tons, Montlake bridge, Seattle; bids to 
be invited in near future. 

800 tons, Bowe & Millimet apartments, East 
Orange, N. J.; pending. 

800 tons, coal handling facilities for the Public 
Service Corp., Newark, N. J.; bids in. 

750 tons, Albany bridge over Wiliamette river, 
Salem, Oreg.; 175 tons concrete bars also re- 
quired; plans out. 

700 tons, telephone exchange, Philadelphia; 
pending. : 

700 tons, Jamaica Bay bridge, Long Island, 
N. Y.; Bethlehem Steel Co. again low bidder 
on revised plans. 

600 tons, loft in West Forty-sixth street, New 
York; bids asked. 

500 tons, Diversey theater, Chicago, A. L. 
Levy and W. J. Klein, 111 West Wash- 
inton street, architects; bids in. 

500 tons, bridge for the Jersey Central rail- 
road, Allentown, Pa., bids asked; this is in 
addition to the inquiry for 300 tons of 
bridge work, noted in last week’s issue. 

450 tons, Harrisburg bridge, over Williamette 
river, Salem, Oreg.; 55 tons concrete bars 
also required; plans out. 

300 to 400 tons, Cutler building, Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland; Crowell & Little Con- 
struction ‘Co., general contractor; bids being 
taken on steel, 

250 tons, three road bridges for the state of 
Vermont; bids close May 8. 

200 tons, county bridge for Asbury Park. N. J.; 
contractors bids closed May 7. 

200 tons, hospital, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; pend- 
ing. 

100 tons, Diversey Trust & ‘Savings Bank, 
Chicago; Clarence Hatzfeld, 7 South Dear- 
born street, architect; bids to be asked 
shortly. 

100 tons, building for Loyal Order of Moose, 
Ashtabula, O.; pending. 

100 tons, New Jersey state highway bridge over 
Beaver brook; bids in. 

Tonnage not stated, two steel truss bridges, 120 
and 140 feet; Helena, Mont.; bids in. 


Enters Sales Field 


S. T. Plympton, purchasing agent for 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
for the past six and one-half years, re- 
signed May 1 to enter the sales field. 
Announcement of his mew affiliation 
will be made later. He is making his 
headquarters in the office of A. J. 
Gillespie & Co., 202 Republic building, 


being interested in that company. 


To Sell Shipyard 


United States district court has au- 
thorized the receivers to offer for sale 
the shipvard of Pusey & Jones at Glou- 
cester City, N. J. before July 1. 
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Railroad Demand Lig hter 


Track Accessory Buying Active—Baltimore & Ohio Reported As Con- 
templating Purchase of 5000 to 8000 Cars—April Awards Less 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1207 


New York, May 6 —Freight car 
demand is experiencing a pronounced 
lull, little coming out in the way of 
orders or new inquiry. At the same 
time, it is understood that the Missouri 
Pacific has temporarily withdrawn its 
inquiry for 1000 freight cars, noted in 
previous issues as_ pending. Loco- 
motive buying also is listless. 

An exception to the present state 
of the equipment market is the re- 
port that the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road contemplates purchasing from 
5000 to 8000 freight cars. It is ex- 
pected that this road will be in the 
market soon. 

The Baltimore & Ohio railroad is 
inquiring for 5000 tons of rails. An 
inquiry for rails also is out from Ar- 
gentine. 

Car awards in April totaled 10,253 
as compared with 13,155 in March and 
9800 for April 1923. 


Car Orders 

AO Seinsiany eee aa wd «00 td's e's wm 10,253 
March (eFC Tees 6 bo ok ek wt ies 13,155 
Welbrsard Se stan aa a he 6b hws eine 41,396 
A a Ae eee ee 8,151 
Wecediiee cia wb ck ole ho pd dada wededea 11,600 
POU G s seat Sate so a eanaiena et 5,050 
CAGE clk 2 EMS AAAS th dba RAS 1,125 
SOM kt ere ois elec careess 897 
Pe PRR er iy ee 2yo Ce ae 2,777 
OTs; ah AR PS + his « Gale Che 1,450 

eR ee SI OE eee 1,785 
PEAY) 54 aid Ge ae. we oF ae 06 de 2,200 
og Meee te ey ee On eee ke ee 9,800 
Maren cence Pere tatatceee seats te 42,499 
PeDrvarye cs kaye as) 8s 6 aa 9,300 
JOQURTY,. Ao med eds Ges oe ec ew oat 15,000 
1923: Qe LIRA Fe ee SA 102,483 


No Further Shading Develops 


Pittsburgh, May 6—Makers of light 
rails are not inclined to shade prices 
further and are maintaining 2.00c, base 
Pittsburgh. Coal mine activity appears 
to be more limited from which industry 
most of the light rail business is drawn. 
Makers of light rails from rail-steel con- 
tinue to offer concessions of $3 or $4 
per ton under the 2.00c price on new 
rails. 

Miscellaneous business develops  oc- 
casionally in track accessories. Small 
orders are again the rule, no large in- 
quiries being before the trade. Makers 
here are holding standard spikes at 3.00c, 
Pittsburgh, although in the West a 2.90c 
price has come out. Tie plates are 
unchanged at 2.55¢ to 2.60c, some manu- 
facturers. being unwilling to go below 
that maximum. Standard track bolts 
still can be had at 4.00c. 


Press for Track Material 


Chicago, May 6—Normal spring ac- 
tivity in railroad maintenance depart- 
ments is indicated by the heavy speci- 
fying of rails and track fastenings on 
contracts. New business in rails and 
track fastenings is light but order books 
for these products exceed those for 
any other iron and steel product in this 
district. The Pennsylvania railroad 
Placed 85 tons of tie-plates. The Big 
Four railroad is inquiring for tie plates. 
One maker booked 7000 kegs of spikes 
and bolts last week. This maker also 


has taken 2500 tons of rails for a trac- 
tion line. 

Freight car inquiry is dormant, al- 
though one of the large eastern roads is 
expected to come into the market for 
a large number. The Nickel Plate 
railroad is inquiring for 1000 box car 
underframes. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


El Paso & Southwestern, four coaches, to 
American (‘Car & Foundry Co. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 15 gon- 
dolas; pending. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 5000 to 8000 freight cars; 
reported as contemplating purchase’ within 
the next few months. 

Boston & Albany, 25 suburban cars; _ bids 
asked. 

City of Seattle, 75 to 120 cars for municipal 
line; contemplated. 

Nickel Plate, 1000 underframes for box cars; 
pending. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 3. ex- 
press cars and 2 coaches; pending. 

Swift & Co., 1000 underframes; bids asked. 


Good Wis: Basiag 


Small Lots Rule But Aggregate Com- 
pares With Last Year’s Total 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1207 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—Orders for wire 
products over a week represent a fairly 
large tonnage although day-to-day busi- 
ness is small. Those who compare ton- 
nages of a week or more with a similar 
period a year ago find the comparison 
favorable. Hand-to-mouth buying rules 
and there is no anticipation or specula- 
tion. A fairly large number of mixed 
carload orders are coming through from 
scattered jobbers. The tendency is to 
hold the market firmly at 2.75c and 3.00c 
base Pittsburgh on plain wire and wire 
nails respectively. Operations continue 
65 to 70 per cent of capacity although 
in some parts of the Mahoning valley 
they are not so high. Cement-coated 
nails are weak at 2.50c base Pittsburgh, 
some price cuts to 2.40c having appeared. 


Hold Well At New York 


New York, May 6.—Despite weakness 
in the wire and nail market in the Middle 
West, prices here continue to be well main- 
tained. Nothing lower than 2.75c base 
Pittsburgh is heard on plain wire, while 
in only a few instances has 3.00c Pitts- 
burgh on nails been cut. Buying con- 
tinues to be delayed, with the result that 
mill operations are materially lower. 


Railroads Are Mainstay 


Chicago, May 6—Buying of wire 
and wire products by railroads and 
builders of freight cars continues to 
provide makers with their greatest 
single item of business. With mills 
able to make prompt delivery, jobbers 
continue holding stocks to a minimum. 
Prices on all classifications are weak 
but decisive price cutting has not 
made its appearance. Wire mills in 
this district are averaging about 60 
per cent operations. 
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The Nonferrous Metals 











Buying Is Dull and Prices Sag 
Great—London 


Copper——— Spot tin 


Further but Changes Are Not 
Markets Weak 


tLead Zinc 





Electro Lake Straits New York St. Louis Spott Spot Spot 

delivered delivered New York basis basis aluminum antimony nickel 

April 0 13.25 13.50 48.00 7.85 5.90 27.00 9.00 28.00 

May 1 ‘ 13.25 13.5¢ 48.00 7.85 5.86 27.01 9.00 28.06 

May 2 13.25 13.5( 48.50 7.85 5.85 7 O00 9.00 28.00 

May 5 13.37% 3.50 48.25 7.75 5.821 27.1 8.5 28.00 

May 6 sen 7% 13.5 7.50 75 5.82 27.0 8.37 28.00 
tOutside market quotation 

EW YORK, May 6.—Metal range of prices the pest week. On 

L prices sagged a little further Mav 5 practically all agencies were 

in another quiet week, with lit- on a 13.37%c, delivered basis with no 

tle selling pressure on the one hand shading of this price.- Foreign prices 

or buying interest on the other. The have hardened a little since May 1, 

markets have not yet recovered from up to 13.35c, f.a.s. being quoted May 

the difficulties in the FEurcpean mar- following quotations down close to 


kets precipitated by the May 1 set- 
tlement date, when speculators had to 
close out considerable parce!s of metals 
they frances. short 
earlier in the year. Sterling exchange 
held steady between $4.38 and $4.39. 
Shipments continue at a heavy rate in 
all lines and while production is like 


bought when sold 


wise heavy there is little accumula- 
tion either~ by producers or consu- 
mers. 

Among recent copper sales was a 
lot of 3,000,000 pounds taken May 1 
by American Steel & Wire® Co. at 


13.25c, delivered, and a lot of 10,009, 
000 pounds bought May 3 by General 
Electric Co. at 13.37%c, delivered. 
[hese prices about represent the 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled, 4 oz., mut 20 75 
High brass 17 25 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates less) 9.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut “4c more) 11.50 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage 7.50 to 92.0 
SEAMLESS TUBES f 
High brass 21.50 
Copper 22.75 
RODS P 
High brass, round, to 2 ' 5 
Naval brass. rods 17.75 
WIRE 
( opper . t t 16 ut 
High brass va y 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
Cleveland ° 9.2 
New York : 8.75 to 9.00 
( hicago 7 Q 75 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
New York 6.00 to 6.25 
Chicago 6.50 
Cleveland 6.25 to 
ZINC 
New York 4.00to 4 
Cleveland 7S t 4.0 
Chicago, dross { 


HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 


Cleveland : 10.50 to 11.0 


New York 10.25 to It 

Chicago 1{ 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 

New York ‘ 8.00 to &.2 

Cleveland 8.5 

Chicago 8.25 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 

Cleveland 6.54 

NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 


Cleveland 6.25 to 6.75 
New York 6.75 to 7.06 
Chicago tun a : 6.50 
ALUMINUM BORINGS 


Cleveland 





13c before May’ 1. Foundries are op 
erating on a hand-to-mouth 


basis us 


regards material, but most brass 
foundries it) eastern territory liave 
enough spot business to keep them 


operating close to capacity. 

Zine prices 5.80c, TEast 
St. Louis, on offerings of resale zinc 
and operations through brokers, 
though most smelters have not been 


broke to 








inclined to take much business at the 
current market, which represents a 
loss of 14 to % cent a pound with ore 
at the present replacement cost cof 
around $40 a ton. The London mat 
ket has likewise been easy. The 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
May 5 reduced its official contract 
price for lead $5 a ton, to 7.75¢ a 
pound, New York, a price which pre- 


been quoted by sellers in 
the open market. After the reduction 
outside sellers quoted 7.75c, New York, 
Fast St. Louis. The London 
market has led the way, having de- 
clined sharply during the past 
than £2. 


viously had 


y Pn) al 


more 

Tin prices have ranged between 
47.12Mc and 48.50c | thie week. 
Consumers have bought sparingly, but 


Dast 


a few large buyers have taken up 
some metal, both for prompt and 
future delivery. Anticipating a short 
supply in late Mav and early June, 


some holders have been putting their 
tin in warehouse and a premium al- 
ready is appearing on spot of close 
to 1 cent a pound. The May 1 sta- 
tistics showed a decrease in the world 
visible supply of 4252 tons, due to 
small shipments from the Straits and 


heavy world deliveries. The tonnage 
afloat to the United States May 1 was 
ynly 4546 tons. 

Antimony prices have broken sharp- 
ly on cables offerings from the Orient, 


metal being obtainable at 8.25c to 
8.50c, duty paid. 

The aluminum market has been 
quiet and unchanged, both on new 


material. Offerings are 
consumers are cov- 
requirements and 
trade 


and secondary 
not heavy, but 
ered for immediate 
the recent lull in the automotive 
has held business back. 





A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Pearson Engineering & Ma- 
chinery Co., 220 Thirty-sixth © street, 
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Terminal Co., 
been ap- 


Bush 


Gray has 


Brooklyn, by the 
for $2736. James 
pointed receiver. 


Distillates Steady 


Though New Demand Is Light—Sul- 
phate Market Inactive 


New York, May 6.—Notwithstanding 
an easier demand in light oil distillates, 
prices generally are unchanged as a 
heavy amount of production continues to 
de absorbed by consumers of motor fuel. 
Pure benzol may be quoted at 25 cents, 
works, in tanks, and 30 cents in drums; 
96 per cent, 23 cents in tanks and 28 
cents in drums; xylol, 28 cents, works, 
in tanks and 33 cents in drums; toluol, 
26 cents in tanks and 30 cents in drums 
and solvent naphtha 25 cents in tanks 
and 32 cents in drums. 

Inactivity characterizes the market on 
sulphate of ammonia. Little or no life 





Coke Oven By-Product 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
es $0.25 
EE Gahan isin dih.s x's 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ........ 0.28 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PNET Wiens. <sb ev eee b 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ...... 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls ........ 0.06% 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia .... $2.60 to $2.65 











Contract 
Pe Evie e ce See Nominal 
2 SS RE TEE ee Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
i Se. Saree a $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ...... 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls ...... 0.06% 
*Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 
is being displayed in~ foreign quarters, 


while domestic demand is not expected 
to improve much before the end of the 
month, at which time fertilizer manu- 
facturers usually commence to figure on 
their annual contracts, and owing to the 
difficulties the fertilizer industry has 
been going through the past two or 
three years, it is doubtful if buying 
will be as free as it has been at 
some other times. The market may be 
quoted nominally at $2.60 to $2.65, works 
on business for domestic account and 
$2.55 to $2.60 port for material in 
double bags for export. 

Weakness continues to dominate the 
naphthalene market, with flakes holding 
at 5% cents, works, and balls 6% cents. 
Little change is noted in phenol, for 
which spot shipment is obtainable at lo- 
cal stores at 27 cents and futures at 
around 25 cents producers’ plants. 


To Enlarge Foundries 


Improvements are to be undertaken 
at the roll and machine works of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Can- 
ton, O., immediately, which when com- 
pleted will increase the capacity 50 per 


cent. Both foundries will be extended 
to permit the installation of new air 
furnaces. A new machine and roll shop 


also are included in the program of ex- 
pansion, 
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oast Business Steady 


Fair Demand in All Lines, With Most Orders Small—Prices De- 
cline With Movement in Other Centers 


there 


EATTLE, 


abnormal 


May 3.—While 
is no activity in the 

iron and steel trade on this coast, 
business conditions are generally  satis- 
Jobbers report larger business 


factory. 
during April than March and a greater 
volume, although at lower prices, tsan 
in April last year. 

Up to and including April 22, Los 
Angeles building permits totaled 3508 
with a valuation of $10,702,274. During 
the first 22 days of March permits num- 
bered 4061, valued at $13,113,006 and for 
the corresponding April 1923 
there were 3782 permits, valued at $11, 
464,537. 

Washington _ state 
have worked out a 12-year road con- 
struction program which will give the 
state 1710 miles of paved highway and 
1400 miles of 
without incurring a dollar of indebted- 


peri id 


highway officials 


graveled road by 1936 


ness. It will require an average of $7,- 
000,000 annually and paving must aver- 
age 100 miles per year. City of Seattle 
is planning the purchase of construc 
tion of 75 to 120 new cars for the muni- 
cipal line. 
Contracts for furnishing and _install- 
ing equipment of the first unit power- 
house of Tacoma’s Cushman power proj- 
ect, 50,000 horsepower, were signed this 
week with the Allis-Chalmers Co. The 
$630,780 for the 
trans- 


contract price was 


turbines, condensers, 


formers and minor equipment and $4950 


generators, 


for installation. Conditions of the con 


tract provide for completion well ahead 
of the time originally set as Jan. 1, 1926 
Pig Iron and Coke 


This market is unchanged from _ last 
week. No heavy buying of iron is 
reported. Prices remain about the same 
although continental iron is firm follow- 
ing recent advances. Efforts to sell 
Chinese and Indian iron in this terri- 
tory have not been successful. Some 
Chinese has been imported to Portland 
but lack of direct transportation has 
kept Indian iron out of Portland and 
Seattle although a shipment of less than 
100 tons has been landed at San Fran- 
cisco. Chinese iron analyzes as_ fol 
lows: Silicon, 3.00; sulphur, 0.05 and 
under; phosphorus, 0.20 to 0.40; man- 
ganese 0.80 to 1.00. Indian iron is 
offered on the following analysis: Sili- 
con, 1.75 and up; sulphur, 0.04 and un 
der; phosphorus, 0.20 to 0.40; man- 
eanese, 1.00 to 1.50. 

Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Reports from Los Angeles state that 
the outlook for concrete bar business 
is mot as bright as six months ago. Con- 
ditions will stop speculation which has 
been evident in the past. It is ex- 
pected the outcome will be firmer busi- 
ness on a more substantial basis, Prices 


of bars are unchanged. The turnover 
is fairly good as building continues ac- 
tive and considerable new work is in 
sight. Contract for 100 tons of concrete 
bars for the Anderson Forestry hall, 
Seattle, will be awarded next week. 

Plate awards include 1860 tons for 
two California projects, the Edison 
Southern California pipe line and the 
Spring Valley pipe line. The ruling 
price on plates is 2.70c, base Seattle. 

The going quotation on shapes is 
2.70c, base Seattle, while 2.75c, Pitts- 
burgh on rivets is reported. Awards of 
the week on the coast approximate 3500 
tons while business pending amounts to 
about 8000 tons. New inquiries this 
week include 1000 tons for a power 
plant at Seal Beach, Cal. 


Finished Materials 


Cut prices on sheets, effective last 
week, are still in force and jobbers have 
no idea when conditions will warrant 
return to the former level. Demand 
for building hardware and _ construction 
equipment is active. The turnover of 
jobbers’ stocks is satisfactory. 


Old Materials 


The iron and steel scrap market is 
slightly weaker than a week ago when 
prices ranged from $10 to $10.50 gross 
ton. This week no sales better than $10 
are reported. The main buying interest 
states some small lots are coming in 
but most offerings are railroad scrap. 
Cast scrap is weak, lacking support 
and demand. While dealers are asking 
$18 there is really no fixed value. 


Hoops and Bands 


The situation in the hoop and_ band 
market from the mills’ standpoint is not 
encouraging, Prices have declined from 
3.00c base Pittsburgh on heavier sizes 
to 2.75c. As far as can be ascertained 
2.75c is the lowest quoted on single 
carload lots. Deliveries c2n now be ob 
tained in two to three weeks, 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Municipal demand for cast iron pipe 
is fair, but sellers report demand from 
private sources is rather quiet. Recent 
awards aggregvate over 9000 tons, among 
which was 7361 tons for Santa Monica, 


Calif., placed with the United State: 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and 
a foreign concern. Pending business 


involves over 1000 tons. 

City of Seattle has awarded the Unit- 
ed States Steel Products Co. 100 gross 
tons 140-pound 7-inch guard rail for 
the municipal street railway at $74.33 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Georgetown, Se- 
attle. The city is in the market for 
2500 feet of 2-inch galvanized steel pipe 
ro has ae pounds of weatherproof wire, 
solic 

The American Brake Shoe Co. re- 
ports net operating profits of $2,727,- 
097 for 1923 against $2,120,540 in 
1922. After payment of common and 
preferred dividends there was a sur- 
plus for the year of $1,267,206 against 
a surplus of $832,103 in 1922. Profit 
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and loss surplus on Dec. 31, 1923, 
amounted to $6,438,358 against $5,171,- 
152 at close of 1922. 


Think Scrap Near Bottom 
(Concluded from Page 1208) 


prices on several 
axles are off $1, and borings and turn- 
ings, tails for rolling grate bars and 
machinery cast off 50 cents. Still further 
revisions would not prove surprising, 
for at the moment there appears little 
prospect of early resumption in buying. 
One feature has been an increase in 
demand from foreign buyers, parti- 
cularly English and Italian, for melt- 
ing steel. But little of this busi- 
ness has been booked. These foreign 
interests have indicated a_ willingness 
to pay $15, seaboard, but dealers gener- 
ally are holding out for more, believ- 
ing the possibility of rejections is suf- 
ficient to demand a premium over 
domestic business. 


Transactions : are Limited 


Cincinnati, May 6.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap transactions are limited buying 
being confined to dealers who are lay- 
ing down considerable tonnage against 
an expected rise. Shipments on contract 
are going forward, most consumers ac- 
cepting almost everything offered, al- 
though it is known several in the Ports- 
mouth district are heavily stocked. 
Prices are unchanged from last week. 
There has been somewhat more inquiry 
for steel but foundry and rolling mill 
grades still are dull. Railroad offerings 
continue fairly large and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is closing with a list 
aggregating 30,000 tons of miscellaneous 
scrap. 


Curtail Further at St. Louis 


St. Louis, April 5.—A general cur- 
tailment of melt and liberal offerings 
have resulted in further weakness in 
iron and steel scrap. No industry is 
purchasing. more than it needs to run 
from week to week, and price cuts have 
failed to develop interest. Yard opera 
tors are purchasing small tonnages but 
only ween exceptions! bargains are pre- 
sented. Yard stocks: are moderate. Sup- 
plies in hands of melters are light 
as a rule, but with reduced operations 
are stretching further than estimated 
at time of purchase. 

All grades have been affected by the 
recent weakness but perticularly — steel 
specialties, rails for rolling and_ cast 
scrap. Railroad offerings continue in 
large volume. Lists from the carriers 
before the trade included the _ follow- 
ing: Missouri-Pacific, 5000 tons; Frisco, 
75 tons; Wabash, 250 tons; New York 
Central, 5000 tons of relayers; San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass, 600 tons: 
Pennsylvania, 4500 tons; Santa Fe, 3000 
tons: Chicago & Alton, 1800 tons and 
Mobile & Ohio, 1200 tons. 


Market Is Listless 


3irmingham, Ala., May 5.—The iron 
and steei scrap market in the South is 
listless. Considerable tonnage is still 
due on old contracts and there is 
steady delivery. Quotations are weak. 
The largest purchaser of melting steel 
on the open market is at the minimum 
in its purchases, two open-hearth fur- 
naces being operated by the Gulf 
States Steel Co. 


grades, Iron car, 
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Mills Reducing Activity 


Blast Furnaces and Open Hearths Being Put Out of Service, as De- 


mand for Steel Lessens—Curtailment Is Widespread 


P ITTSBURGH, ‘May 6.—The Car- 
negie Steel Co. has recently put 

out or banked six additional blast 
furnaces. These have included two at 
Edgar Thomson, one at Lucy, one at 
Isabella, one at Mingo Junction and one 
Three of the six stacks 
brought 


at Duquesne. 
went out the past week and 
down the number of active stacks to 40 
out of a total of 59. Another of the Ohio 
group, one at Edgar Thomson, one at 
Carrie and one at New Castle are sched- 
uled to go out within the next 10 days. 
An official of the company states that 
unless business improves more furnaces 
will follow those already idle. 

In steelmaking the Carnegie company 
started last week by scheduling 52 per 
cent of its ingotmaking capacity, but 
during the week business had accumu- 
lated sufficient to warrant 77 per cent 
operation. The present week started at 
about 55 per cent. 

Similar retrenchment is being adopted 
by independent steelmakers in this vi- 
cinity and in the Mahoning valley. The 
general average in ingotmaking among 
independents will not be higher than 65 
or 70 per cent of capacity. The Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. has 8 out of 12 open- 
hearth furnaces in use. 


Less Activity at Chicago 


Chicago, May 6.—Finished steel pro- 
duction in the Chicago district now av- 
erages 75 to 80 per cent, a drop of about 
5 per cent from a week ago. Two 
steelworks blast furnace stacks have 
been blown out in the past few days. 


Valley Programs Are Cut 


Youngstown, O., May 5.—Production 
programs in the sheet industry here 
again have been stepped down to con- 
form to the volume of actual business 
being placed. Sheet mill schedules this 
week include 48 per cent of district ca- 
pacity, a decline of 10 per cent below 
last week's operation and the lowest 
point reached since March 1922, inclu- 
sive of the usual holiday shutdowns. Op- 
erations at the plants of the Thomas 
Sheet Steel Co. and the Waddell Steel 
Co. are suspended. 

Independent open-hearth activity re- 
mains unchanged at 46 per cent of ca- 
pacity, the same as a week ago. A to- 
tal of 24 of the 52 independent units 
in this district are in operation. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
four finishing and five pipe mills active. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 


one bar, one plate and seven pipe mills 
engaged in addition to its wire and rod 
departments. Twenty-one of 29 mills 
are scheduled at the two divisions of the 
Trumbull Steel Co. and three at the 
Canton, O. division of the Falcon Steel 
Co. 

The Mattie blast furnace of the A. M. 
Byers Co., Girard, O., No. 1 stack at 
the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. and the Anna stack of the Struthers 
Furnace Co. were blown out last week. 
The Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co. plans 
to blow out its stack at Warren, O. May 
15. Two stacks of the East Youngstown 
group of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. have been banked. 


Prepare To Build New 
England Blast Furnace 


Such preliminary work and arrange- 
ments now have been done on _ the 
proposed construction of a blast fur- 
nace plant at Everett, Mass., by the 
Mystic Iron Works that the project 
appears to be assured. Some contracts 
have been let and the financial stand- 
ing of the interests identified with 
the project indicate that the required 
capital will be forthcoming. An issue 
of $5,000,000 5 per cent gold notes to 
mature in three years is being floated. 

The furnace is to be thoroughly mod- 
ern in design and equipment and will 
have a capacity of 400 tons of pig iron 
daily or 150,000 tons annually. Freyn, 
Brassert & Co., Chicago, have been 
retained as consulting and supervising 
engineers. The furnace will be me- 
chanically charged by means of a dou- 
ble skip hoist operating in connection 
with a system of stock bins equipped 
with labor saving devices. Four hot 
blast stoves will be provided. The 
auxiliary equipment includes a double 
strand mechanical pig casting machine. 
The slag from the furnace will be used 
for filling purposes on the company’s 
property. 

It is expected that the iron ore will 
be obtained largely from Newfound- 
land, Chile, Cuba and _ transatlantic 
sources. Ships have already been pur- 
chased to assist in the transportation 
of this ore. Coke will be furnished 
by the present New England Coal & 
Coke Co. ovens which last year pro- 
duced 600,000 tons. It is estimated that 
the furnace operation the first year 
will require 150,000 tons of this coke. 

The plant will be built and operated 
by the Mystic Iron Works, a_ sub- 
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sidiary of the Massachusetts Gas Co. 
the latter being a holding company 
for the New England Fuel & Transpor- 
tation Co., the Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., the Beacon Oil Co., and the 
New England Coal & Coke Co. All 
of these properties are situated close 
together on the Mystic River flats 
across the harbor from Boston. Capt. 
William E. McKay, head of the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. is president 
of the Mystic Iron Works. 

The site of the new furnace is with- 
in 8 or 10 miles of the location on 
the Saugus river where in 1643 the first 
blast furnace in New England was 
built by John Winthrop Jr. and as- 
sociates. This furnace was connected 
with the first iron foundry to be es- 
tablished in this country. 


Refractories Sales 


Are Limited and Output Low—Silica 
Brick $2 Lower 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—New buying in 
refractories is rather limited and this 
is typified by operating schedules which 
at present are not averaging more than 
60 or 65 per cent of kiln capacity. Some 
of the brick being made is to replenish 
refractory makers’ stocks. One or two 
makers, however, report they are behind 
on deliveries of fire clay for blast fur- 
nace use, their customers being active 
A few of these or- 
ders involving around 1,000,000 brick 
each comprise specifications on  con- 
tracts, while some represent entirely 
new business. Those recently ordering 
new lining include the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
McKinney Steel Co., Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., and the Carnegie Steel Co. 


in relining stacks. 


While occasionally on a large order a 
price of $40 is made to meet competition, 
the regular market still is quotable at 
$42 to $45 on Pennsylvania No. 1 fire 
clay brick. On silica brick, however, the 
price declined another $2 on April 19, 
going to $38 at Pittsburgh and $47 at 
Chicago. The price at Birmingham still 
is $48. While several 50,000, 100,000 or 
possibly 250,000 brick orders recently 
have been placed, the majority call for 
two or three carloads at a time. Sev- 
era] million brick, both fire clay and 
silica, are understood to be involved in 
a large by-product coke oven installa- 
tion, which oven builders are developing 
at Gary, Ind. Other by-product oven 
installations are contemplated in Wheel- 
ing and elsewhere taking a much smaller 
quantity of brick. Many open-hearth 
operators are taking advantage of this 
opportunity to repair furnaces. Chrome 
brick sales are few, but the price of $45 
is steady, as is $65 on magnesite brick. 
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Germans Sell Plates on Clyde 


Underbid British Producers $4.39 Per Ton on Shipbuilding Material—England 


Increases Pig Iron Exports—French Production of Iron and Steel 


in March Largest of Any Month Since War 


Tron Trade Review Staff Cable 


European Headquarters, 
Iron TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, May 6.—Improvement in the British pig 
iron market is the outstanding feature of the sit- 
uation here this week. Shipments from the port of 

Middlesbrough in April totaled 48,000 tons, compared with 
32,409 tons in March. 

Continental iron and steel demand continues heavy. 
French production of pig iron in March amounted to 
634,000 metric tons, compared with 590,000 tons in Feb- 
ruary, 585,978 tons in January and a monthly average of 
441,630 tons in 1923. The monthly output in 1913 was 
433,900 tons. Steel production in March totaled 573,000 
tons, against 555,000 tons in February, 541,022 tons in 
January and a monthly average of 414.740 tons in 1923. 
The monthly average in 1913 was 390,580 tons. The 
March production figures for pig. iron and steel are the 
highest since the war. 

The British labor government has proposed the termi- 


British Markets in 


nation on Aug. 1 of the safeguarding of industries duties. 
If the government is sustained this will be of consider- 
able benefit to Americans selling automobiles and machine 
tools in Britain. 

French and Belgian prices are declining. Belgian in- 
terests have taken an order for .50 electric street cars 
for the city of Barcelona. 

Tron TrApE Review's correspondent at Berlin reports 
that Thyssen & Co. have sold 8000 tons of rails for de- 
livery to Sweden. German mills have sold 5000 tons of 
plates to shipbuilders on the Clyde at £1 ($4.39) per 
ton below the British domestic price. 

Changes in export prices in the British Market this week 
bring the following products to the levels as quoted: 

Basic iron £4 15s ($20.85); hematite £4 18s 6d ($21.62); 
galvanized sheets £17 2s 6d (3.35c per pound). and tin 
plate £1 4s ($5.27). 


Sterling exchange is figured on a basis of $4.39. 


Stronger Situation 


European Staff Special 





Office of Iron TraDE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. | 


Sterling—$4.38 


ployment, an increase of seven from 


sufficient to keep 415 mills in em- 
a month ago and of 23 from a year 





IRMINGHAM, Eng., April 25.— 
B Sheffield has had a good share 


ago. Many of these mills are much 


within the last few months have been liquidated. Middlesbrough more productive owing to improved 
of the railway business placed js encouraged by continued sales to plant, and shipments continue on a 


largely through its specialization on France, Belgium and Germany, and large scale. Stocks were reduced last 


tires and axles. Steel, Peach & Tozer East Coast hematite 


is in better de- week by 90,076 boxes, with every pros- 


during the war put up 14 open-hearth mand, nearly absorbing local produc- pect of this high rate continuing. 


furnaces of large capacity, and at tion. 
present have 13 of the 14 in opera- 


A meeting of manufacturers held at 


The steadiness of English steel prices Swansea 2 few days ago decided to 


tion, although at the time of their in the face of withdrawal of foreign make no alteration in the minimum 


building many steelmaking authorities competition indicates 
home __ steelworks. scheme. The effect of this will be to 
Billets are slightly easier. Firms which leave the minimum at £1 3s 6d 


considered the new plant far beyond petition between 
any possible requirements. 


the keen com- prices ruling under the stabilization 


Steadiness of prices has encouraged lately demanded £8 10s ($37.23) now ($5.15), but the selling price ranges 
railways to give out more orders for are quoting £8 5s ($36.13). The £8 between £1 4s 3d ($5.31) and £1 
rails, locomotives and rolling stock, ($35.04) figure, however, much more 4s 6d ($5.36) makers helping them- 
and Indian railways are still plac- fairly represents the market basis. Al- selves to an additional charge over 
ing new orders. It is hoped some though steel orders are in some cases the official minimum sufficient to cover 


bridge building work in China, for approaching 


which tenders have been invited, may scarcely any change 


exhaustion, there is the outlay on tin, which remains ab- 


in general val- normally dear. At the forthcoming 


find its way to this country. A sig- ues. Pig iron prices are practically conference of the joint industrial coun- 
nificant happening is the continued unchanged, and their steadiness has en- cil, numerous claims by the men re- 


operation during the holidays of sev- couraged a little 


more buying, es- lating to wages and working condi- 


eral. steelworks connected with the pecially for forge material. tions will be considered. 


Thomas & Grovesend tin plate com- 


Galvanized sheets 


are decidedly Steel scrap is a somewhat easy mar- 


bine for the purpose of overtaking quiet, a condition reflected in the fall ket at £4 5s ($18.61) to £4 10s 
the shortage of steel. The same step in values, galvanized corrugated sheets ($19.71) delivered, according to lo- 
was found necessary by Baldwins Ltd. now being obtainable at £17 5s cality, the price being somewhat weak- 
during the Christmas holidays. Va- ($75,55) f.o.b. One contract was on ened by imports which continue high. 


rious unfavorable circumstances com- the basis of £17 ($74.46). The high 


In the pig iron industry in March 


pelled eight blast furnaces to cease scale of production, however, is shown 194 furnaces were in blast, a decrease 
production during March, four in Scot- by the continued operation of 130 steel of 8. They were divided as follows: 
land and two in the: Barrow area. An- sheet mills. The call for black sheets Durham and Cleveland, 44; Cumber- 


other Barrow furnace has been stopped, shows improvement, 


especially for land and West Lancashire, 10; other 


reducing the total to eight. So far thinner gages and Scotland mills in parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 


it has been found impossible to re- 
light any of these furnaces, though it 
is hoped this may be done when some- 
what heavy stocks in leading areas 


the Glasgow area have still comfort- 
able reserves of orders to handle. 

The tin plate position has not ma- 
terially changed. Work in hand is 
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including Sheffield 17; Derby, Leices- 
ter, Nottingham and Northampton, 41; 
Lincolnshire, 19; Staffordshire, Shrop- 
shire, Worcester and Warwick, 19; 
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Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, May 7 


Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 
£ os 


PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00 
Basic ; — 
Basic-bessemer , 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets 
Wire rods 


FINISHED STEEL 


Standard rails 

Merchant bars 

Structural shapes ; 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank. . 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 

Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 
Bands and strips ‘ 
Plain wire, base , 
Galvanized wire, base... 

Wire nails, base 

Tin plate, base box 108 pounds 


British French 


Gross Tons 


Metric Tons 


U. K. Ports Channel Ports 
d Francs 
$20.30 412 6 $24.72 380) 
20.85 415 O a3. 39 390 
21.95 5 6.9 24.72 3R0 
21.62 418 6 31.22 480 
$32.93 710 O $31.87 490 
48.29 11 0 O 45.54 700 
$37.32 8 10 0O $33.03 600 
L7yee 4-15. @ 1.77c 600 
1.64c 8 7 6 1.7lc 580 
Lace 9-08 2.07c 700 
2.55c 13 0 O 3.54c 1,200 
hae te SS 4.87c 1,650 
2.15¢ 11 O O 2.42c 820, 
2.74c 14 0 O 2.95c¢ 1,000 
,.33¢ 1F 0 0 3. 84c¢ 1,300 
2 84c 14 10 0 3 10c 1,050 
$5.27 1 40 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 
Basic pig iron 

Furnace coke 

Billets 

Standard rails 

Merchant bars 

Shapes 

Plates, ship, bridge and tank 

Sheets, black, 24 gage 

Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated 
Plain wire 

Bands and Strips 


*Scotch foundry iron; tMiddlesbrough; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy, **1-3 millimeters. 
rhe equivalent prices in An 
rails: finished steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. 


Ferromanganese, £17 0s Od ($74.63) f.0.b. 


$20.85 4150 $26.35 
20.85 4150 26.35 
5.71 1 60 9.24 
34.02 7150 34.80 
1. 76¢ 9 00 1. 83c 
1. 76 9 00 1.99¢ 
1. 86¢ 9100 1.92 
1. 86c 9100 2.23c 
2.64c 13 100 3 84c 
3.48c 17 150 5. 46c 
2.74c 14 00 3.10c 
2.35¢ 12 00 2.74c 


Luxemburg, and German are for basic-bessemer steel. 


405 (2) 
405 (1) 
142 
535 
620 
675 
650 
755 
1300 
1850 
1050 
930 


British ex 
1erican currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, 


f 


Belgian and 

Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Francs 
$21.30 400 
21.30 400 
21.30 400 
$29.29 550 
41.27 775 
$33 28 625 
1.45c 600 
1.40c 580 
1.69¢ 700 
2.90c 1,200 
4.35¢ 1,800 
2.29¢ 950¢ 
2.90 1,200 
3.50c 1,450 
2.90c 1,200 


$25.29 475 
25.03 470 
10.38 195 
30.86 580 

1.68c 695 
1. 69c 700 
1.67c 690 
2.05c¢ 850 

38c 1400 
5. 31c 2200 
3. 38c 1400 
2 .42c 1000 


German 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Ports 


£sd 
$21.95 5 00 
21.95 5 00 
24.15 5 10 0 
24.15 5 10 0 


~ 
ww 
“OS 
> © 
~m~ 
On 
— 


nm 
7) 


RMN WN Ke 
hod 
yr 
a 
—_ 
=) 
— 


74c 14 00 
$26,376: bs 9:0 
Renten 
Marks 
22.31 97 
24.15 105 
7.36 32 
29.90 130 


160 
O9c 200** 


2.09¢ 200 
1.98c 190 


port furnace coke £1 6s Od ($5.71) f.o.b. 
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the proportion 
compared 
plate and 


16.3 as with 16.8 


trades 
the proportion 
compared 
Tin plate mills at 
415, an 
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with 4 a 


year and 


mills numbered 130, a decrease 
on the month, but an increase 
on the year. 


wage changes 


North 


Office of Iron Trade Review, 


23 Rue de la Bienfaisance 
ARIS, April 26—The tone of the 
market 
exten- 
sion until June 15 of agreements 
the Ruhr industrials and the 
control of 
the mines and plants of the Ruhr dis- 
trict, i 


French iron and_ steel 
has improved, owing to 
commission for the 


known as the Micum. It 


Monmouth 11. Of 
action 
Scotland 
Cleveland. 
In iron and steel works employment 
unemployed 
in 
steel 
continued 
unemployed be 
month 
work num 
increase of 7 on the 
steel 


West 


Lancashire 


blast furnacemen received an increase 
of 2 per cent on the standard rates 
of wages, making wages 39% per cent 
above the standard, plus in some cases 
an output bonus. The minimum rates 
became for general laborers 4s 10d 
per shift, plus 39% per cent, and for 
shift laborers 5s per shift, with the 
same percentage of addition. In the 
North of England iron puddlers and 
millmen obtained under the scale 7% 
per cent increase, making wages 55 
per cent above the standard. Brick- 
layers employed in steelworks obtained 


an increase from ls 7d to ls 7¥%d 
per hour in South and West Wales. 


West of Scotland iron puddlers and 
millmen took an advance of 2% per 
cent on standard rates, making wages 


European Staff Special 





Franc—$0.06% 
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Cleveland pig 


months 


the 
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quarter, 


ruary averaged 
a rise for the 


($2 








hoped that before this extension ex- 
pires the reparations committee and 
various governments will have arrived 
at final decisions on ‘the reparations 
question. Meantime iron and steel pro- 
duction is expected to continue its 


the 
appears to be 
and 6%c and the 
which 
month 
comparatively 
tain commodities they have been shad- 
ed to a considerable extent. 


.54) and for 
£12 4s 6d 
Taking 


increasing trend. 


marked 


ended March was 
($21.28), an advance of 8d ($0.14) on 
Cumberland 
mixed numbers for January and Feb- 
£5 1s 6d 
England bars during January and Feb- 
($53.48) 
7d 
Scotland 
5d. 
per- 


($22.33), 


£12 3s 
months of Ils 
the west of 
($53.79), 
industry 


two 


total 


have subsided. 
high 


iron for the 


1%d 


a rise of 


generally the 
centage of unemployed was 9.9 com- 
pared with 10.7 in February and 11.5 
a vear ago. The 
employed was 1,057,000, of whom 791,- 
000 were men and 204,000 were women. 


although on 


North 


6 per cent above the present standard. 
The average selling price of No. 
three 
£4 16s 9d, 


3 


hematite 


of 


number of un- 


er Position 


Another factor that 
has brought about more confidence in 
market is the fact that the franc 
stabilizing between 6c 
violent fluctuations 
the beginning of the 
Prices are still 
cer- 
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eral adjustment downward is antici- 
pated, especially in view of the tend- 
ency of American prices to decline. 
At present leveis French producers 
find it difficult to compete on ex- 
port markets and foreign competition 
is felt in the home market. 
Middlesbrough pig iron has_ been 
sold on the Continent at £4 15s fur- 
nace, corresponding to about 410 francs 
($25.50) cif. channel ports, which 
is the same as the price of Lorraine 
foundry pig iron’ f.o.b. furnace. 
This naturally will ‘tend to force Lor- 
raine prices down and already certain 
producers are quoting as low as 400 
francs ($25) per metric ton for a large 
tonnage. British hematite pig iron is 
sold in France at £4 19s f.o.b. Mid- 
dlesbrough. French prices vary ac- 
cording to regions and tonnage. <A 
furnace in the Lyon district has quot- 
ed 500 francs ($31.25) delivered, with 
2 per cent discount. In the center 
of France a producer has quoted about 
465 francs ($29) for mixed numbers 
with delivery scheduled for May. 





Agreements 


ERLIN, April 22.—German in- 

dustrialists have consented to 

a renewal of treaties with the 

French control commission (Mi- 
cum) to June 15. It is hoped pro- 
posals of the international committee 
of exports for payment of France by 
deliveries in kind with the proceeds 
of the suggested international loan, 
will be accepted. The industrialists 
and the Federation of German In- 
dustry are bringing pressure to bear 
on the German government to agree 
to the proposals. The treaties have 
not been changed in any important 
particulars, with the exception that the 
coal tax and the export and import 
duties on iron and steel have been re- 
duced, the latter by 50 per cent on 
an output not exceeding the 1922 
figure. 

It is not expected extension of the 
treaties will cause much improvement 
in the German iron and steel market, 
which is still hampered by lack otf 
money and credits. In anticipation ot 
lower prices consumers are not buy 
ing to any great extent and few orders 
are coming in. Orders now in hand 
will cover two to three months. Prices 
have not decreased but there is a 
weakening tendency, Fair quantities 
of sheets have been sold for export 
at slightly advanced prices. Export 
trade has been hindered by the Easter 
holidays. The German state railroads 
have placed orders for rails and furth- 
er orders are expected in May. 

The Linke-Hoffman-Lauchhammers 
works reports sales of rolled products 
during the first nine months of 1923 
amounting to 78,840 tons compared 
with 87,399 tons during 1922, and 288,- 
146 tons of foundry iron during the 
first nine months of 1923 compared 
with 235,801 tons in 1922, the increase 
being mainly due to stoppage of de- 
liveries from the Ruhr, During the 
last quarter of 1923 only 13 out of ‘the 
21 existing furnaces in Polish Upper 
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The coke situation is now quite sat- 
isfactory, stocks have been accumulat- 
ing and pig iron production is expected 
to increase, causing keen competition 
among home furnaces and lower prices. 
At the present rate, receipts of repar- 
ations coke during April should exceed 
500,000 metric tons. The syndicate 
distributing reparations coke among 
consumers is now reorganized under 


the name of Orca; it comprises the 


Eastern and Lorraine furnaces and 
mills with one exception. Plants in 
the center and south of France are 
not adherents. This syndicate handles 
distribution only and does not fix 
prices. The price is fixed by the gov- 
ernment at 145.25 francs ($9.10) per 
metric ton, to which must be added 
0.50 francs toward the overhead ex- 
penses of the Orca 2nd 5 francs 
toward an insurance fund to cover 
customers against failure in deliveries. 
Thus the price actually paid by the 
consumers is 150.75 francs ($10.45) per 
metric ton. 

Steel plants continue busy on past 
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contracts but new business is scarce. 
Several rolling mills are reappearing 
with easier prices. In semifinished 
steel, basic bessemer blooms are 
quoted at about 515 frances ($32 20) per 
metric ton and billets at 525 francs 
($32.75). Merchant bars can now be 
obtained at 620 to 640 francs (1.76c ‘to 
1.82c per pound) and beams at about 
615 francs (1.74c). In plates and sheets 
British and Belgian competition is 
making itself felt. British ship plates 
have been offered recently at 750 
francs (2.13c) delivered, all charges 
included, while Lorraine mills were 
quoting 780 francs (2.21c) f.o.b. mill 
as ‘they were booked weil ahead. 
Prices average 700 francs (1.95c) for 
5-millimeter plates; 810 francs (2.30c) 
for 3.5-millimeter platds and 1000 
francs (2.84c) for 1-millimeter sheets. 
The latter are offered at the same 
price cif. channel ports duty paid. 
by British mills. 

French export business is dull and 
the situation which was entirely in 
favor of France last month is changed. 


Aid German Sentiment 


European Special Service 


Silesia were in blast and the total 
production during this quarter amount- 
ed to 95,749 tons. 

The German pig iron association 
(Rohreisenverband) which removed to 
Hannover early in 1923 in consequence 
of the occupation of the Ruhr, has 
now decided to return to Essen. 

Pig iron prices have advanced and 
sales have been good in spite of local 
strikes. The trouble with the Ruhr 
workers which has been going on for 
several months in connection with 
the question of wages, is still having 
an adverse influence on output, which 
is about 60 per cent of normal. 

Exports of iron and steel products 
from Germany in February were 147,- 
029 metric tons compared with 118,- 
405 tons in January, 134,411 tons in 
December 1923, 209,965 tons in Febru- 
ary 1923, and 172,709 tons in Febru- 
ary 1922. This is the highest figure 
since last February. It is partly due 
to ‘the increased price of scrap, of 
which 41,424 tons were exported in 
February, the highest figure since 
July 1923. Among other principal 
items exported in February were 18,512 
tons of bars and bands, 14,582 tons of 
plates and sheets, 11,254 tons of rolled 
and drawn wire, and 7664 tons of pig 
iron. 


Imports in February were 130,606 
tons, compared with 104,569 tons in 
January, 104,701 tons in December, 
101,528 tons in February 1923, and 
81,878 tons in February 1922, Among 
the principal items imported in Febru- 
ary were 41,598 tons of bars and 
bands, 17,323 tons of rails, 13,355 tons 
of plates and sheets, 14,024 tons of 
pig iron, and 24,351 of blooms, billets, 
and sheet bars. 


Receivers have been appointed for 
the Port Huron Engine & Thresher 
Co. The company has 65,080 shares 





of stock which it was unable to retire 
Dec. 31, 1923, upon maturity. The 
stock represents $650,800. The .con- 
cern will probably be reorganized. 


Belgian Output Largest 
Since War's End 


Brussels, April 25.—Production of 
iron and steel and finished products 
in Belgium during March reached the 
highest figures since the end of the 
war. Blast furnace stacks operating 
March 31 was 45, or two more than 
February 29. Pig iron output in March 
was 230,490 metric tons, about 25,000 
tons over February production. 

Production of steel during March 
was 241,050 metric tons, including 
6880 tons of steel castings, 15,000 tons 
in excess of February. Finished steel 
products totaled 206,470 metric tons, 
about 13,500 tons over February. Coke 
manufactured in Belgium during March 
amounted to 367,360 metric tons, near 
ly 16,000 tons more than in February, 
but 8500 tons less than in January. 


British Export Prices Show 
Little Change 


London, April 25.—According to quo- 
tations compiled from customs manifests 
by the board of trade for March, prices 
for ferromanganese, carbon billets, 
plates, and tin plates are rather higher, 
while those for beams and galvanized 
sheets have decreased slightly. Av- 
erage British export prices for March 
are as follows: 


fi. sad 
Foundry pig iron ......... 5 97 $ 23.90 
Ferromanganese ........... 16 69 71.50 
Caves: Bele «200d. heer 1449 62.36 
NS ee Oe Oe 10 10 44.01 
RE ER oo 11 94 50.25 
Galvanized sheets ..........20 17 7 91.45 
Sie Pee Meas tec 2a FO 111.03 
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Pig lron Output Falls Sharply 


Four-Month Gain Is Followed by a Severe Decrease in April—Output Totals 


3,226,401 Gross Tons Against 3,465,389 Tons in March—35 Blast Furnaces 
Blown Out, Greatest Number Since 1921 Depression 


N CONTRAST to the rapid re- 
covery made in coke and anthracite 
pig iron production during ‘t!.c frst 
three months of this year, Activity was 
curtailed sharply during April ard out- 
put declined approximately 240,000 tows 
from that of March. Part of this de- 
crease is due to the one day shorter 
month of April. A total of 35 furnaces 
were blown out or banked during the 
month bringing the active total to 234 
on April 30. This is the most dras 
tic reduction in any month since the 
March 52 


furnaces were blown out. That cnur- 


1921 depression when in 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


1924 1923 1922 
January ...... 3,015,480 3,228,226 1,645,804 
February 3,073,619 2,993,918 1,630,180 
March © 3,465,389 3,523,595 2,035,908 
April. 3,226,401 3,546,308 2,070,161 
i?’ ssiachh ee) pesedaws 3,868,486 2,309,348 
Di” .ceiebwes  Chagesss 3,667,868 2,362,455 
Total Ist half 12,780,889 20,828,401 12,053,856 
DE “cSatdewsocs  vdseesre 3,684,677 2,403,030 
PE Uideanes séoavecs 3,448,886 1,810,665 
September 3,117,526 2,024,008 
PT cstenk. sur uvene 3,142,642 2,629,655 
EE YS ee 2,891,191 2,846,110 
eee 2,912,527 3,083,520 
WN TR BO cccossces 19,197,449 14,796,988 





Grand total 12,780,889 40,025,850 26,850,844 





tailment still is under way, is shown 


by the fact that several additional ‘ur- 


naces thave been blown out during 
early May and others have announce1 
their intention to follow. 

Production of pig iron in Aonril to- 
taled 3,226,401 gross tons, this being 
238,988 tons less than the 3,465,389 
tons of March. Reduced to an average 
daily basis, this represents an output 


APRIL PIG IRON 


No. in blast last 


No. of day of month 
stacks Apr. Mar 
Pennsylvania . 144 87 105 
Ohio were 78 52 58 
Alabama . 42 24 24 
Virginia .... 19 2 2 
New York . ; 27 14 20 
New Jersey .. R 4 l | 
EE seebese 6 26 15 21 
Colorado .. 5 3 3 ] 
SS" SPrePre 16 16 16 } 
Maryland ... 6 4 6 | 
Wisconsin .. 6 i 1 | 
Kentucky ... 7 l 1 | 
West Virginia .. 5 4 2 } 
Tennessee .. 14 3 2) 
Georgia .... 2 0 0 
ae ; 1 ( 0 
Minnesota ... 3 2 3} 
Michigan ...... 4 4 4] 
Missouri ........ 1 l 0 | 
Spiegel and ferro 
STE 
BOUND sch wkavd 410 234 269 








AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan. 97,273 104,136 53,000 77,895 97,172 





Feb. 105,987 106,925 58,220 68,906 102,904 
Mar. 111,787 113,664 65,674 51,447 108,895 
April 107,546 118,210 69,005 39,691 91,754 

oP suswes 124,790 74,495 39,202 96,510 
i. ‘svcmes 122,262 78,748 35,466 101,553 
ar” «seeks 118,860 77,517 27,892 98,190 
Me, ivéess 111,254 58,408 30,802 101,468 
Ss se koee 103,917 67,466 32,859 104,143 
in. shad oe 101,375 84,827 39,821 106,075 
a véeenne 96,373 94,870 47,165 97,836 
ees” ashecs 93,952 99,468 52,992 87,105 

Ave 105,627 109,659 73,563 45,223 99,456 





in April of 107,546 tons per day which 
compared with the 111,787 tons of the 
preceding month, represents a loss of 
4241 tons per day, or 3.8 per cent. Mer- 
chant pig iron produced in April to- 
taled 709,488 tons, a loss of 2833 tons 
from the 712,321 tons of March. (in 
an average daily basis, the April mer- 
chant output was at the rate of 23,649 
tons per day and a gain of 6/1 tons 
over the 22,978-ton daily output of 
March. Steelworks or nonmerchant pro- 
duction agregated 2,516,913 tons, which 
compared with the 2,753,068 tons of the 
preceding month, was a drop of 236,- 
Reduced to an average daily 
basis the nonmerchant production ir 
April was at the ‘rate of 83,897 tons as 
against 88,809 tons per day during the 


155 tons. 


month before, the loss being 4912 tcus 
per day. 

Blast furnaces operating on April 30 
totaled 234, or a loss of 35 from the 
269 active on March 31. During the 
month three merchant furnaces were 
blown in while nine were blown out or 
banked, the net loss being six furnaces. 





Total tonnage made Totals 





Merchant Nonmerchant Apr Mar 
170,840 946,249 1,117,089 1,206,301 
156,454 631,462 787,916 831,643 
117,450 113,094 230,544 231,859 

6,987 cnadusar’s 6,987 10,217 

87,642 113,278 200,920 239,377 
12,545 eT erie 12,545 13,006 
81,764 227,123 308,887 343,858 
17,497 365,929 383,426 400,590 
11,251 60,167 71,418 74,217 
37,353 41,333 78.686 78,177 
9,705 18,278 27,983 36,144 

709,488 2,516,913 3,226,401 3,465,389 








Of the steelworks class two were blown 
in and 31 blown out, the net loss being 
29 furnaces. Of the 234 furnaces active 
on April 30, 65 were merchant and 169 
were nonmerchant. On the last day 
of the month, the Steel corporation was 
operating 91 stacks as compared with 104 
on March 31 and 101 on Feb. 29. 
Spiegeleisen produced in April to- 
taled 4240 tons, this being a loss of 
9554 tons from the 13,794 tons of March. 
Ferromanganese, however, with 23,580 
tons in April made a gain of 1230 tons 
over the March output of 22,350 tons. 
Stacks blown in during the month 





DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 


Non- Ferroman- Other 
1923 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan. 713,186 2,515,040 12,056 19,358 9512 
3,657 21,410 759 
: 6 13,832 20,730 
April 795,558 2,750,750 7,440 20,810 670 
May 909,726 2,958,760 9,533 19,568 892 
June 899,102 2,768,766 18,184 19,717 874 
July 900,496 2,784,181 12,876 26,493 776 
Aug. 828,163 2,620,723 5,595 22,044 1,800 
Sept. 734,754 2,382,772 4,478 23,206 1,860 
Oct. 724,596 2,418,046 8,442 16,039 1,858 
Nov. 726,686 2,164,505 16,783 14,839 3,259 
Dec. 740,624 2,171,903 10,272 18,236 1,717 





Tot’l 9,449,011 30,576,839 123,148 242,450 15,653 
1924 
Jan. 707,710 2,307,770 7,948 19,735 





Feb. 679,700 2,393,919 9,870 22,262 
Mar. 712,321 2,753,068 13,794 22,350 
Apr. 709,488 2,516,913 4,240 23,580 163 
were: In Pennsylvania: Keystone, 


Reading Iron Co. In Missouri: Mis- 
souri, St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. In 
Tennessee: Rockdale, J. J. Gray Jr. 
In West Virginia: Riverside, Nos. 
1 and 2 National: Tube Co. 

Among the stacks blown out were: 
In Ohio, Haselton Nos. 1 and 5, Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co.; Mattie, A. 
M. Byers Co.; one Ohio and one 
Bellaire, Carnegie Steel Co.; Tod, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
Pennsylvania: Lebanon <A, Cambria 
K, Bethlehem C and F and Steelton 
No. 3, Bethlehem Steel Co.; Josephine 
Nos. 1 and 2, McKinney Steel Co.; 
Schoenberger No. 2, American Steel 
& Wire Co.; Monongahela No. 1, Na- 
tional Tube Co.; two Eliza and Soho, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Pal- 
merton, New Jersey Zinc Co.; Temple 
No. 1, Temple Furnace Co.; one Ed- 
gar Thomson, one Lucy, one Clairton, 
one Isabella and one Farrell, Car- 
negie Steel Co. In New York: Lack- 
awanna C, D, G, and J, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; Niagara <A, Tonawanda 
Iron Corp.; Port Henry B, Wither- 
bee-Sherman Co. In Maryland: Mary- 
land B and C, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
In Illinois: South Works Nos. 2, 3 
and 9 and Joliet No. 1, Illinois Steel 
Co.; Granite City, St. Louis Coke & 
Iron Co.; one Iroquois, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. In Minnesota: 
Duluth No. 1, Minnesota Steel Co. 
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Canada's Interest 


Affected by British Proposal To Abol- 
ish Duty on Motor Cars 


Toronto, Ont., May 6.—The Canadian 
automobile industry is likely to be af- 
fected seriously by abolition of the Mc- 
Kenna duties as proposed in the British 
budget. Under these duties foreign auto- 
mobiles had to meet an import duty in 
Britain of 33% per cent, with a pre- 
ferential reduction of one-third in favor 
of automobiles made in the empire. 
Thus the rate on Canadian cars enter- 
ing the British market was 22 2/9 per 
cent, as compared with a rate of 33 
1/3 per cent on American ‘cars, 

Since the preferential rate came into 
force there has been a marked increase 
in the export of Canadian automobiles 
to Britain. A number of American 
branch factories were established in 
Canada. With the abolition of the 
preferential rate there will be no ad- 
vantage to Americans for producing in 
Canada for exportance, as they must 
pay a duty in Canada on their raw ma- 
terials. Canadian manufacturers will 
find it difficult to meet the competition 
of their American rivals when both 
enter the British market on an equal 
footing, 

James Robb, acting minister of finance, 
has introduced in the Canadian house 
of commons some important amend- 
ments to the budget covering a wide 
range of commodities. Of chief interest 
is one providing that the sales tax 
exemption on implements of production 
shall apply to implements fabricated and 
on hand, but not sold prior to the 
date of the budget proposals. The 
effect of this amendment is to place Can- 
adian manufacturers on a parity with 
their United States competitors, who 
are free from the incidence of the 
sales tax. Rolled iron and _ steel im- 
ported for the manufacture of various 
implements are placed on the free list. 
Ingot molds for use in the manu- 
facture of steel are made free under 
the British preference and reduced to 
7% per cent under the general tariff 
and also exempt from sales tax. 

The dominion government, it is an- 
nounced, has no intention of bringing in 
a bill this year to provide for a boun- 
ty on iron ore, supplementing that au- 
thorized by the Ontario legislature. The 
Ontario bounty measure does not come 
into operation until it is proclaimed 
in force by the government, and as it 
was understood to be conditional upon 
similar action by the dominion it is 
not likely to be put into effect. 

The Canadian Locomotive Co., Kings- 
ton, Ont., has received further large 
orders from the Canadian national rail- 
ways requiring six locomotives of the 
mountain type and two large Vander- 
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bilt tenders for delivery this year. 

The British Empire Steel Corp. has 
closed contracts with Germany for de- 
livery of 300,000 tons of Wabana iron 
ore and for 110,000 tons to English 
consumers should the Dawes report 
be accepted at Berlin. It is expected 
that 500,000 tons will be shipped to 
Ruhr steelmakers this season. The 
Wabana ore mines will continue to 
run at their present capacity of 700,- 
000 tons annually regardless of the 
demand either for local or export 
use, according to J. E. McLurg, vice 
president of the corporation. The 
company at present has about 900,000 
tons in the stockpile. 

The steamers VENI and Havor are 
en route for Sydney with cargoes of 


‘Algerian ore, and on discharging will 


sail for Wabana, where they will load 
ore for the Cargo Fleet Iron & Steel 
Co., Fort Talbot, England. There 
are at present 40,000 tons in the 
pockets at Wabana, and the company 
is making an effort to get rid of this 
in order to help clear up the sales 
situation, which is somewhat compli- 
cated,: owing to the fact that three 
grades of ore are in demand, fine, 
coarse and medium. The first is used 
by the local plant, the ‘second shipped 
to Germany and the third is preferred 
by English steelmakers. Norwegian 
steamers will be chartered by the cor- 
poration for the trans-Atlantic ore 
trade. 


Institute Re-Elects 


New York, May 6.—American Iron 
and Steel institute board of directors 
at their annual meeting May 5. re- 
elected the members of the board 
whose terms expire in 1924. These in- 
cluded James A. Burden, Burden Iron 
Co., New York; James A. Campbell 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Young- 
town; Thomas Cantley, Nova Scotia 
Steel & Coal Co., Ltd., New Glasgow, 
N. S.; Thomas K. Glenn, Atlantic Steel 
Co., Atlantic, Ga.; Eugene G. Grace, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Severn P. Ker, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon Pa.; William A. Rogers, Rogers 
Brown Iron Co, Buffalo, N. Y. and 
Jesse F. Welborn, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Denver, Colo. 


Judge Linn D. Hay, superior court, 
Indianapolis, has ended the receivership 
of the Haywood Foundry Co., that city, 
and discharged William E. Reilly, re- 
ceiver. The final statement disclosed 
that credits of $35,557.79 were collected 
all of which was paid out with the ex- 
ception of about $7000. The surplus was 
applied on tax debts which totaled $36,- 
341.36, making a dividend of 19 pe 
cent. 
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Majority of Workers on 
48-hour Basis 


More than half the persons employed 
in the factories of the United States are 
working 48 hours or less a week, and 
the trend toward a shorter day in industry 
has been more pronounced since the World 
war, according to a report on the legal 
restrictions of working hours, just con- 
cluded by the National Industrial Con- 
ference board. 

Encouragement for the belief that the 
American workingman is the most enlight- 
ened, as well as the best paid in the world, 
is given in the report, which says that the 
days when “the stern Puritan conscience 
made a virtue of working continuously 
from morning until night” have gone fore- 
ever. Recounting the formidable opposi- 
tion which first met efforts to shorten the 
American workday, the board finds that 
now the country as a whole is strongly 
moved by changed ideals of thrift and 
leisure. The chief factors in shortening 
the workday have been the effects of 
the workers themselves, voluntary action 
by employers, and legislation, the board’s 
report points out. 

Thirty-five states and the District of 
Columbia have fixed an 8-hour day as 
the maximum for children, while in Vir- 
ginia 44 hours is their maximum work- 
week. 


Open Coast Scrap Probe 


San Francisco, Cal. May 2.—Fed- 
eral trade commission hearings were 
started today in the federal pbuilding 
in an investigation of the Steel Mill 
& Foundry Supply Co., an organization 
of six Pacific coast steel companies, 
alleged to have been formed for the 
purpose of fixing prices. F. W. Taylor, 
purchasing agent for the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., testified that the price hi. 
company received for scrap steel had 
dropped 60 per cent since 1920 when 
the supply corporation was organized. 
H. Silberman Sr., of the San Fran- 
cisco Iron & Metal Co., stated he be- 
lieved the supply corporation was or- 
ganized for the purpose of fixing prices. 
Other witnesses, mostly scrap iron deal- 
ers, gave similar testimony. 

Hearings will continue several days. 
Upon completion of the government’s 
case a recess of probably two weeks will 
be taken before the defendant com- 
panies present their side. The gov- 
ernment’s charges against the steel com- 
panies were based on complaints and 
information furnished chiefly by scrap 
iron and steel dealers. The defendant 
companies are the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co., Southern California Iron & Steel 
Co., Judson Mfg. Co., Llewellyn Iron 
Works and the Columbia Steel Corp. 
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Credit Situation Factor of Strength 


HE reduction of the rediscount rate of the New 

I York federal reserve bank reveals a picture in 

striking and significant contrast with that of 
1920. Last week the rate was lowered from 4% per cent 
to 4 per cent. Fours ago the rate was increased to 7 per 
cent. Then there was acute credit strain, as evidenced by 
a high volume of rediscounts of the federal reserve 
system and a cash reserve ratio of the system nearly 
down to the danger point of 40 per cent. 

At present the reserve ratio stands at 82 per cent 
while rediscounts of the federal reserve system are but 
17 per cent of their great total in the spring of 1920. 
In the earlier year illusions of shortages persisted, fic- 
titious demand was running riot, prices were soaring 
and inflation and speculation were everywhere. 

In 1924 no counterpart to these conditions is to 
be found. Buying has been piecemeal, prices have 
been held in check, and banking credit is cheap and 
superabundant. Yet, curiously enough, gloom and pes- 
simism is a thousand times more marked than it 
was in the early months of 1920. Unquestionably, in- 
dustry is contracting and some readjustments are in- 
evitable. But the point is that any expectation of a 
long and drastic deflation has no foundation in the 
known facts. Such a development is inconceivable with 
money so easy and relatively low inventories. That 
is the comfort which business may derive from the re- 
duction in the rediscount rate. 

Commercial loans of nearly 800 member banks of the 
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federal reserve system have gained $175,000,000 in 
12 months, but banking reserves, due to enormous 
gold imports, have increased much more rapidly than 
the demand for credit. Lower interest rates are probable. 
These will stimulate bond values, but will have no 
immediate spurring effect upon trade. Easy money 
is only one factor in business recovery. Basically it 
is necessary for production to get into line with con- 
sumption, for business sentiment to become more com- 
posed, and for profit opportunities to become more 
clearly pronounced. When these and other adjustments 
are accomplished easy money will speed the revival. 
Meanwhile there is every reason to expect any recession 
to be moderate rather than precipitate and brief rather 
than prolonged. 


Reducing Cost of Manufacture 
ches che management, one of the newer 


branches of scientific control of business, now has 

become an important factor. This was brought out 
forcibly at the meeting of the Society of Industrial En- 
gineers at Buffalo last week where considerable dis- 
cussion was devoted to personnel problems. One paper 
reported at length several years’ experience at one of 
country’s largest rubber plants where operation rates 
fluctuate widely and where it might be supposed per- 
sonnel matters would be the most difficult to handle. 
Yet the results have been so highly satisfactory that 
the system seems capable of duplication in many other 
industries. 

Under the direction of a personnel manager the 
system operates to include every activity of the com- 
pany in which human workers are involved. It is the 
duty of the personnel department to conduct physical 
tests of applicants, to give psychological and other 
tests designed for determining the type of work for 
which the worker is best suited, and to maintain records 
of employes during their connection with the company. 
Promotion and demotion are accomplished through this 
department which sponsors the interests of the worker 
and guarantees him a fair deal. In employe representa- 
tion this department serves as the point of contact. 
Direction of hospital service, cafeteria service, recrea- 
tional activities also are functions of the personnel de- 
partment, The rubber company follows the principle 
that the costs of cafeteria and recreational service must 
not be charged to the cost of manufacture, therefore, 
these activities are made entirely self supporting, the 
small profit being returned to worker in larger portions 
of food or additional recreational facilities. 

As a means for stabilizing output and keeping the 
production of various departments in step, the company 
has organized what is called a “flying squadron.” This 
is a group of specially selected workers who are trained 
in all departments and who can fill in efficiently at any 
point where output must be stimulated. This feature 
has eliminated the necessity for hiring new employes 
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for short periods and has maintained output at the 
normal rate at the least cost. Unquestionably, many 
manufacturing establishments. could use similar “flying 
squadrons” to good advantage. Many other achieve- 
ments of the personnel department could be cited and 
all would reflect to its credit. The final endorsement 
of the personnel department, however, is that during 
its three or four years existence in this plant, it has 
actually been able to reduce the cost of manufacture. 


Car Market Runs Parallel 
AILWAY_ equipment business’ especially in 
R freight cars during the first four months of the 
present year has been running a singularly parallel 
course with the corresponding period of 1923. This 
year to May 1 the number of freight cars awarded was 
approximately 73,000. During the same months of 
1923 the orders totaled approximately 76,500 cars. In 
both cases March proved the banner month with over 
40,000 cars awarded. 
In 1923, the first four months were by far the most 


active of the year’s market and accounted for fully 75 


per cent of the total number of cars placed by the 
railroads in the entire 12 months. At the present time 
business has fallen away almost in a similar fashion 
and with one exception, that of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
no inquiries or prospects of large orders are in sight. 
Stepping down of railroad traffic the past month 
or so together with the generally more conservative 
tone to business seems to foreshadow a quiet period 
in the equipment market during the next few months. 
At the same time it would not take much change in 
business as in sentiment to bring a number of roads 
back in the market on permanent equipment programs 
because of their favorable financial position. Thus 
despite some reports to the contrary, 1924 has a 
chance of being a better car buying year than 1923. 


Unionism Lifts Building Costs 


HE national industrial conference board re- 
ports that bricklayers in 50 cities are paid 


$1.25 an hour; plasterers in 44 cities receive a 
similar payment, masons in 28 cities and lathers in 
12. The board’s survey reveals uniformly high wage 
rates for practically all classes of building trades 
workers, which fact is chiefly responsible for the 
doubling of building costs in the last 10 years, 
“during the country’s greatest construction boom.” 

The reason for the high labor cost is not given, 
presumably because it is so well understood; the 
influence of trades unionism. The closed shop 
system with its exclusion of workers, inefficiencies 
and high wages has not operated to prevent a re- 
markable building boom, though it has restricted 
the building of houses needed for average work- 
ingmen’s families. Men who have devoted years 
to acquiring skill in various trades and professions 
have been unable to pay the wages of building 
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tradesmen, unskilled or semiskilled, and the build- 
ing boom has not relieved the typical, inadequate 
housing condition. Wages in the building trades 
have been disproportionate to those in other oc- 
cupations, whose followers still pay high rentals, 
awaiting the day of a low-cost building boom. 

A peculiarity of the building trades work seems 
to be that it is a form of “piecework,”’ with the 
price controlled by the trade union; yet in other 
occupations not subject to such control, or domi- 
nation, the system of piecework is not satisfactory 
to the labor organization. Another point of dif- 
ference is that the construction job is transitory ; 
there is no continuation of interest on the part of 
those who carry it through. The workman’s idea 
is to get all he can promptly, by any means available, 
for tomorrow he is done, and his interest dies. 

The circumstances are not altered by the fact 
that he deals with a “middleman,” 
The contractor rather has encouraged the view 


the contractor. 


that it is all a matter between labor and the buyer, 
that whatever the workman charges the buyer will 
have to pay. The only thought given to the mat- 
ter of partnership between employer and employe 
relates to agreement with the trade union, or a 
combination that is wholly at variance with the 
principle of employe participation as it is under- 
stood in other industries. 


Constructive Rate Study Needed 
ee of the measures before congress 


looking toward a revision of the present freight 

structure of the country are caustic in their at- 
titude toward proposals for a survey to determine the 
need for a revision of the rates. Should a rate revision 
be authorized, they hold, the railroads would face a 
dilemma in the problem of earning the necessary re- 
turn on their valuations. It is pointed out that the 
carriers in the last year or more have been able to 
imake a favorable showing in earnings only through 
rigid programs of economical operation. 

Testimony of Secretary of Commerce Hoover re- 
cently before the house committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce served to emphasize the views of 
many shippers and others who feel that some modifica- 
tion of the present rate fabric soon will be demanded. 
Secretary Hoover said that a constructive study of 
the whole rate structure seemed desirable. He favors a 
readjustment of the rate structure that will permit the 
primary commodities to move at lower rates than at 
present. 

Some railroad men before the committee said the 
results of a survey might be disappointing to those 
who advocate it. That may be true, but a constructive 
study of the rate structure would do no harm. The 
circumstances justify favorable action on the measure 
authorizing a rate study, which is now pending before 
congress. 
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Current Statistics of Industry 








Bethlehem Offers Bonds 


for Im provements 


$30,- 
announced. by the 
Corp., through a 
group of York bankers. The 
company will use the proceeds of the 


A new bond issue involving 


000,000 
Bethlehem 


been 
Steel 


~< 
iINCW 


has 


flotation to reimburse the treasury for 
plant improvements and to finance 
further expansion at the Lackawanna, 


Midvale and Cambria properties. This 
undertaken by 
1918. The 
form of a 30-year con- 


is the first financing 
the 


issue is in 


company since July, 


the 
solidated 6 per cent mortgage gold 
bonds. The offered at 96 


to yield about 6.30 per cent. 


bonds are 


Part of the proceeds from the sale 
of these bonds, Eugene C. Grace, 
president of the Bethlehem Corp. ex- 
plains, will be used to finance further 
improvements and extensions to the 
properties acquiring during the last 
two years. 

The Lackawanna plant at Buffalo 
for many years has lacked a _ bal- 
anced steel output. It was, in fact, 
chiefly a rail mill before its acquisi- 
tion by Bethlehem. It lacked partic- 
ularly capacity for the production of 
finished steel products. The Cambria 
and Midvale plants, according to trade 
gossip, need rehabilitating in many 
ways. Mr. Grace, . discussing plans 


for improvements, says in part: 


“The management, realizing the im- 


portance of maintaining the present 
strong current cash position for the 
conduct of 3ethlehem’s large and 


considered it wise 
new money from the in- 
market to cover the cost of 
construction program. 
“The improvements to these prop 
erties were, at the time of their pur- 
chase, known to be necessary, and are 
being made in accordance with the 
program then laid out. The effect of 
them will be lower operating costs 
and increased output.” 


The Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
pended about $25,000,000 in plant im- 


growing business 
to obtain 
vestment 


the immediate 


has ex- 
the first of last year. 
the corporation has 
$100,000,000 for ad- 
according 


provements since 
1918, 
than 


Since July, 
spent 

ditions 
to Mr. 


more 
and improvements, 
Grace. 


Locomotive Sales Up 


Washington, May 6.—Shipments and 
unfilled orders of locomotives in March 
showed a gain over those of February, 
according to reports to the department 





of commerce. In March 132 locomotives 
were shipped as compared with 99 in 
February. On March 31, unfilled orders 
were on the books for 534 locomotives 
as compared with 499 on February 29. 
Following is a comparison of the month- 
ly averages of 1920 and 1923 and Jan- 
uary through March 1924: 


Year --Shipment—, Unfilled orders 
and month Total Domes. Total Domes. 
1920 monthly ave. 199 110 1,323 894 
1921 monthly ave. 112 69 337 206 
1922 monthly ave. 106 88 889 791 
1923 monthly ave. 266 249 1,592 1,513 

1924 
ee 5 ETS 151 147 376 344 
jo, re 99 92 499 466 
eee 132 128 534 494 





Costa Rica Lifts Duties 


May 6—Some 
products to be 


and 
build- 


Washington, iron 


steel used for 
ing purposes will be admitted by Costa 
Rica duty free until Sept. 29, as a part 
of the construction program following 
the recent Costa Rican earthquake, it is 
announced by the United States depart- 
ment of commerce. These materials in- 
clude galvanized iron for roofs, ridges, 
gutters and water drains; galvanized iron 
mesh for wall construction; tinned per- 
forated and expanded steel sheets for 


walls, and other products. 
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March Automobile Output 
Shows Fair Gain 


Washington, May 6.—Prelimmary 
estimates of the production of automo- 
biles in March fell short of the mark, 
as revealed by final figures announced 
by the department of commerce. [n- 
stead of a decline, as indicated by the 
first estimates, there actually was a sub- 
stantial increase in the output of pas- 
senger cars and trucks during the 
month. The number of ‘passenger cars 
produced was 348,396 compared with 
336,373 in February and 319,770 in 
March of 1923. Of trucks there were 
34,063 against 31,096 one month before 
and 35,260 one year ago. 

The figures reveal an increase of 9 
per cent over the output of March 
1923 for passenger cars, while truck 
production dropped 3 per cent. Total 
production of both passenger cars, and 
trucks in March was 382,459. This was 
97 per cent of the peak for all time 
touched in May 1923. The production 
of passenger cars in March has been 
exceeded but once, and that was last 
May. Some curtailment of production 
is indicated by trade reports for April. 
The comparative monthly outputs of 
passenger cars and trucks follows: 


Passenger Cars 


1922 1923 1924 
Ce ae ae erate 81,696 223,819 287,302 
eS A 109,171 254,773 *336,373 
a rere 152,962 319,770 348,396 
et ig kA ata 197,224 344,639 ...... 
May 232,462 350,410 
DUE “cto au Gia no alee 263,053 337,362 
i eae Pa ee ae 225,086 297,330 
NS eae te 249,492 314,373 
September 187,694 298,911 
SR 556 weer cw ee 217,566 335,023 
November 215,352 284,923 
December 208,010 275,439 

*Revised. 
Trucks 

1922 1923 1924 
DOOEET ree nacs's.6% 9,576 19,720 *28,850 
gS en 13,350 22,161 *31,096 
DE ok ce aoa ont 20,022 35,260 34,063 
PGE « wehbe scares 6S 22,640 38,056 pikate a 
OT BS rear 24,097 43,678 
PE sprees s Saw cw ey 26,298 41,145 
Ul 22,046 30,663 
August ih oe pte 24,692 30,829 
September ......... 19,462 28,638 
ee ee 21,795 30,166 
November 21,949 28,070 
December 20,354 927,744. 2 ....- 


Employment Declines 


Detroit, May 6.—Industrial employment 
in this city declined 3741 for the week 
ended April 29, to a total of 231,617, ac- 
cording to the Employers’ association. 
This represents two-thirds of all indus- 
trial employment in the city. This is 
the sixth consecutive decline in as many 
weeks. 
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BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


New York federal reserve bank has been 
Strictly 
the action was intended to bring the rate in line 
the market. It 
significance, however. 


|S Recah haien of the rediscount rate of the 


variously interpreted. speaking 


with open money has_ larger 

Lower rediscount rates amount to offcial ree- 
ognition of the present extraordinary ease of 
This has resulted from two causes. One 
The other 


is the lessened demand for federal reserve sys- 


credit. 
is the great inflow of gold imports. 


tem credit due to slower trade. 

Rediscounts. of the entire system are 23 per 
cent less than one year ago and 80 per cent un- 
der those for the spring of 1920. The reserve 
ratio is at 82 per cent and of total resources of 
$4,800,000,000 only $874,000,000 are at work. 

Business is assured against credit stress. 
Clearly banks have not overextended loans on 
This 
no pressure for liquidating goods on a reluctant 
market as in 1920 and 1921. 


ing factor in the outlook. 


unsold inventories. means there can be 


That is a stabiliz- 


No Immediate Spur 


Cheaper credit does not necessarily mean 


that trade will be spurred into prompt recov- 
Money has been easy months yet 
business is contracting. Business is disinclined 


ery. for 


to increase its borrowings, even at low rates, 


unless opportunities for making profit are within 
grasp. 

When some of the present real or imagined 
uncertainties clear away, industry’s recovery will 
be stimulated by ample credit. Meanwhile, the 
most direct effect of the rate reduction will be 
seen in easy loan rates and higher bond prices. 
A number of, Liberty bond issues have reached 
new heights. 

What may bring industry to the turning point 
A hint is 

Outputs 


of its present retrograde movement? 
the 
about 20 per cent from the peak but 


found in current steel situation. 
are down 
shipments and consumption apparently have not 


declined so far. 
Outputs Are Reduced 


Stocks in most lines moderate and 
tailment of production sharply under the line 
of consumption soon will put the ‘situation in 
balance. That is why cuts in steel, textile and 
automobile operations are not unfavorable. The 


tendency will be to get production and consump- 


are cur- 


tion in line. 

The relatively healthy financial condition of 
business is revealed in April failure statistics. 
According to R. G. Dun’s compilation the number 
of failures declined 6 per cent from March, while 
liabilities were below those for both March, 1924 


and April, 1923. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
Business Failures .. 384 390 393 377 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res. System %.. 82.0 81.6 78.8 75.2 
Loan rate, 4-6 
mos. N. Y. %.. 4% 4% 4%4-4% 5% 5 
Aver. 25 industrial 
Sears. a sawawe $107.49 $107.26 $108.08 $108.18 $58.19 
Aver. 25 railroad 
SMATOE gia ees $61.93 $61.75 $63.12 $60.75 $82.97 
Aver. 40. bonds.. $78.40 $78.27 $78.65 Pe $93.90 
Car loadings, week 
ended April 19.. 876,923 881,299 908,000 968,042 *717,772 
Bank debits, 246 
cities (000 omit- 
SU A ing wr $9,852,303 $9,081,003 $9,828,897 $11,071,984 ....... 
*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
; $4.38 $4.38 $4.33 $4.62 
6.45c 6.50¢ 5.78¢ 6.66c 
4.48c 4.49¢ 4.43¢ 4.87c 





Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building . One One 1913 
awards in 27 March Month before Yearago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) 68,425,100 48,036,108 65,246,000 31,250,000 

Business failures: 

Number ..... *1,707 1,817 1,520 1,336 
Liabilities ...*$48,904,452 $97,651,026 $51,491,941 $22,732,000 

Exports 644% $341,000,000 $366,000,000 $341,000,000 $233,195,000 

Excess of gold 
imports “iis. $33,505,000 $34,606,000 $5,559,000 +$630,716 

Bureau of labor 
price index ... 150 152 159 100 

Bradstreet’s price 
iNGeX «20s hae 36.9 139.4 150.7 100 

Economist’s _ Brit- , 
ish price index 170.8 171.8 161.6 100 

Nat’l Industrial 
Con. board liv- 
ing cost index 163.2 163.9 157.5 7100 

New incorpora- 
eee $208,923,700 $661,048,200 $500,819,000 $172,131,000 

Railroad net 
earnings ..... $$71,000,000 $51,000,000 $38,000,000 $59,301,000 


tExcess of gold exports, ¢July, 1914. §February. *April. 
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Basic Production 


HE production of basic commodities, as 
the federal reserve board, 
The index is 


computed by 
declined 3 per cent in March. 
adjusted to allow for length of the month and 
other seasonal variations. It stands at 17 
above the 1919 monthly average compared 
with 25 per cent above in March, 1923. Last 
vear the peak was not reached until May 
with an index 27 per cent above the 1919 av- 
erage. Outputs were reduced by most indus- 
tries in March and decreases were particu- 


Steel Foreign Trade 


XPORTS of steel products in March were 

the smallest of any month in two years 
and a half or since October, 1921. The to- 
tal was 120,596 tons. This was a decrease of 
28 per cent from the 168,191 tons for Feb- 
ruary and of 27 per cent from the 165,624 tons 
for March, 1923. The sharpest declines were 
registered for exports of steel rails, tin plate 
and scrap. Imports of 39,280 tons compared 
with 42,054 tons in February and with 106,206 
12 The March records 


tons months before. 
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Automobile Production 


RELIMINARY 
bile trade sources of the total of produc- 
These showed 


estimates from automo- 
tion in March were too low. 
a decline for the month compared with Feb- 
ruary. Final official figures from the depart- 
ment of reveal aggregate of 
passenger car and truck output in March of 
382,000 cars an increase of 4 per cent over 
February and of 7 per cent over March, 1923. 
Total output for the three months of 1924 
was 1,066,080, a gain of 33 per cent over the 
same period last year. 


commerce an 
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AUTOMOBILE. PRODUCTION } 


Passenger Car and Truck Output 


Compiled by Department of Commerce 
from Reports of Leading Manufacturers 














Mail Order Sales 


DVERSE 

tions affecting the farmer are reflected 
in the showing of mail order sales for March. 
For the first time in years a 
smaller volume of mail order 
received than in the corresponding month of 
the immediately preceding year. The sales 
total for four houses, compiled by the fed- 
eral reserve board was 6 per cent above the 
1919 monthly average. In March, 1923, the 
level of business was 12 per cent above the 
1919 average. 


weather and economic condi- 


almost. two 


business was 
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MAIL ORDER SALES 


Monthly Sales of Four Leading Mail Order Houses 
Compiled by Federal Reserve Board 

















Monthly Average of 1§ 


919 taken as 100 
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Business in Europe Improved 


More Tranquil Political Conditions and Partial Revival of German Production 






Accelerates Trade—More Iron and Steel Being Made—Britain Faces 
Labor Troubles—Important Problems Still Unsettled 


USINESS in Europe, particularly 
B as it relates to the iron, steel, 
coal and allied basic industries, 
remains in a mixed condition, but 
the changes during the first quarter of 
the year were generally favorable in 
the principal continental ‘countries. 
The situation in each country at the 
beginning of the second quarter is 
shown on the map on page 1230 in the 
Business Trend section of Iron TRADE 
Review this week the map being made 
up in the manner described in the 
Jan. 3 issue of Iron Trave Review, 
pages 74-78. Its purpose is to show 
the American business man at a glance 
the general condition of European 
business, based on a careful analysis of 
the latest statistics and special reports 
modified by the opinions of seasoned 
observers on the ground. 
Compared with the map or 
published at the beginning of the year, 
the one in this issue shows better 
business in five countries, worse con- 
ditions in six, and a generally un- 
changed situation in the remainder of 
the 26 nations dealt with. The coun- 
tries where conditions have improved 
to some extent are more important in- 
dustrially than most of those where 
business is less favorable. In particular 
conditions are improved in France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Germany, due to 
the more tranquil political situation on 
the continent and to the partial re- 
vival of coal and iron production in 
the Ruhr. 
Best Conditions Since War 


The iron and steel output in the 
west of Germany has increased from 
about 10 per cent to approximately 60 
per cent of normal, the pig iron pro- 
duction now being about 350,000 tons 


a month. Lorraine and Belgium have 


chart 


benefited from the increase in the 
German coal output, which, coupled 
with the stimulus to export trave 


resulting from the decline in the franc 
during January and February, has 
brought about more active conditions 
in the iron and steel industry than at 
any time since the end of the war. 
German mills also are filling up. Orders 
have been obtained from all parts of the 
world, even America buying around 30,000 
tons of European iron and steel so far 
this year. Continental mills are now 
well provided with specifications until 
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summer. Italy also has profited from 
the improved Gé@tman coal supply anc 
the stable internal conditions enforced 
by Premier Mussolini, 

In Great Britain the output of steel 
continues relatively high, but pig iron 
is less active and iron and steel @x- 


ports show some shrinkage. Never- 
theless the latter continue to equal 
those of France and Germany com- 


bined. Coal. exports still are at a 
rate of over 70,000,000 tons a year 
and forward bookings have been good. 
Great Britain is again the only prom- 
inent European country to close the 
past year with a surplus in the nation- 





MAP of Europe showing pres- 

ent business conditions in vari- 
ous countries is printed on the ‘op- 
posite page. The first map of this 
description was published in_ the 
Jan, 3 issue of IRON TRADE Review, 
and the new map records the prin- 
cipal changes since that date. 











al treasury, amounting to over $200,- 
000,000. Financial conditions in the 
island therefore remain solid. On the 
other hand labor is exceedingly threat- 
ening. The unions are making cx- 
cessive demands and the policy of 
the existing government does not tend 
to quiet the situation. The labor or- 
ganizations are being permitted to con- 
solidate their strangle hold on the 
industries of the country. 

Spain is suffering from political un- 
rest of an extensive character and 
business is less active. Portugal has 
been affected detrimentally by Spanish 
conditions, but continues to enjoy a 
fair trade. At the end of March the 
Spanish iron ore mines booked orders 
for about 300,000 tons for shipment 
mainly to Germany. This had a fav- 
orable effect. 

Austrian industry has received a set 
back owing to the sudden revival of 
German competition, and is  under- 
going a process of readjustment. Under- 


conditions are fairly sound. 


1231 


lying 


Hungary is feeling the effects of reck- 
less government financing and so are 
the other southeastern European states, 
perhaps to a less extent. Greece re- 
mains in the throes of a_ revolution 
which has killed business confidence for 
the time being. In Turkey conditions 
are improving. 

Norway is doing a fair trade but 
has labor troubles. In Sweden cone 
ditions are better and the shipment of 
iron ore to. Germany has been re- 
sumed. In the eastern Baltic business 
is fair and would be better if it were 
not for the fact that little 
tangible evidence of progress in Russia. 


there is 


In general the business machine in 
Europe is slowly accelerating, but no 
one dares turn on much power while 
the great key questions of reparations, 
interallied debts, and Franco-German 
relations remain unsettled. The Ameri- 
can business man should not forget 
that fundamentally Europe’s troubles 
are political, and it is doubtful if busi- 
ness or economic remedies can be com- 
pounded into a sufficiently powerful 
solvent to heal all the scars of the late 
war. 


Reduce Sizes and Styles 
of Metal Lath 


As a result of surveys made in 1922 
of sizes and types of metal laths by the 
Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
and a conference under the auspices of 
the division of simplified practice, de- 
partment of commerce, Washington, at 
which architects, builders and_ builders’ 
supply representatives and labor union 
officials were present, an official publica- 
tion is about to be issued by the govy- 
ernment covering the 
this product. 


simplification of 
More than 80 per cent of 
all groups concerned have adopted the 
simplification recommended reducing 
from 125 varieties to 24 flat expanded, 
¥ inch expanded and flat rib expanded 
metal lath. In numerous instances the 
reductions have been in effect for some 
time. In addition to suggesting stand- 
ard sizes of metal lath, the specifications 
recommend that metal lath in all types 
and weights galvanized after fabrication 
be eliminated. All types of lath are 
to be specified and sold by weight per 
square yard. 
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OUTBOARD PROFILE AND PLAN OF HENRY FORD II 


Details of Ore Carrier Unusual 


Henry Ford II, New Steel Motorship, Embodies Many Departures from Conventional 
Design—All Auxiliaries Are Electrically Operated—Launching Is Accomp- 
lished by Combination of Guillotines and Electric Motors 


"Te new steel motorship, Henry 
Forp II, marks a new era in ship- 
building on the Great Lakes. This 
fine ship, which is one of two ordered by 
the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, for the 
iron ore, coal and coke trade of the 
Great Lakes, was launched at the Lorain, 
O., plant of the American Shipbuild- 
ing Co., March 1, and will be the 
largest powered diesel engine plant ever 
installed in the lakes district, if not 
the largest single unit ever installed in 
the United States. 

The main propelling unit is an op 
single 


with four 


posed piston oil engine, 2-cycle, 
acting, solid fuel injection 
power cylinders 23% 


91 inches combined 


inches diameter x 
stroke. The scav- 
blowers will be of the inde- 


Electric Co. 


enging 
pendent type of 
manufacture, having one for spare. 

The main engines are built by the 
Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa., who is the American licensee 
for William Doxford & Sons, Ltd., of 
The auxiliary engines, which 


General 


England. 
are being supplied by the Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. New York, 
consist of two 450-horsepower 
diesels, direct-connected to 300-kilowatt 
generators, built by the Crocker-Wheeler 
Co. 

This ship is the first to be launched 
on the Great Lakes 
the request of W. B. 
meer of the Ford Motor Co., a departure 
from the present method of launching 


2-cycle 


electrically. At 
Mayo, chief engi- 


The author is chief engineer, American Ship- 
building Co., Cleveland. 


BY J. C. WORKMAN 


wes introduced, namely, launching the 
ship by means of a switch. The method 
of accomplishing this was wnique, , inas- 
much as the guillotine of the eighteenth 
century and the electric motor of the 
present day were combined. 

Three guillotines were placed over the 
releasing ropes at the bow of the ship 
and three over those at the stern. The 


knives were weighted and suspended by 
means of ropes passing over sheaves at 
the top of the guillotines. These ropes 
were secured by a bolt attached to con- 
necting rods working upon eccentrics on 
a shaft common to all three connecting 
rods. This shaft was rotated through 
gears by a motor at a speed of 60 revo- 
lutions per minute. At this speed it can 
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readily be seen that the motors did not 
reach their maximum speed before the 
knives had been released. The start- 
ing of the motors was under the con- 
trol of the sponsor of the ship. 


Data On Hull Construction 


The vessel is built to Lloyd’s highest 
class and has these principal dimensions: 


Length over all, feet inches .......... 611 0 
Length between perpendiculars, feet, 
oe POE Ie oer eee rr > ee er en 590 0 
Breadth molded, feet, inches .......... 62 0 
ROOT. | -SORt ARGMIE Sodas sanles cde ecole 32 0 
Dead-rise of section, inches .......... 3 
Bilge-curve radius, feet, inches........ th 
Tumble-home of side, inches ........ 12 
Deck camber in 60 feet, inches ........ 15 


The steamer has the usual arch con- 
struction with girders 4 feet 6 inches 
deep. The double bottom, 5 feet 6 inches 
deep at center line of ship, is carried 
continuously throughout the ship between 
peaks, comprising 16 compartments, two 
of which, under the engine space, are 
fitted for carrying fuel oil. The side 
tanks, 6 feet- wide and extending up to 
the main deck stringer with vertical 
sides, are fitted in way of the cargo 
space. These tanks are independent of 
those in the double bottom, the tank top 
plating being carried right out to the 
shell. As usual in bulk freight carriers, 
the spar deck is the only continuous 
deck, the main deck fitted both in the 
forward and after ends being represent- 
ed through the cargo space by a stringer 
plate only, which, as mentioned, forms 
the top of the side tank. 

There are 18 cargo hatches, 40 feet 
thwartships end 12 feet fore and aft. 
The hatch centers are 24 feet apart, leav- 
ing 12 feet of plated deck between. This 
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LAUNCHING 13,000 TON FORD MOTORSHIP 


arrangement provides a much _ stronger 
deck than the common 12-foot spacing, 
and is now made quite practical on ac- 
count of the increased working radius 
of present day unloading machines. 


The hatch coamings are of the built- 
up type, and the covers are formed of 
14 sections of plate, equipped with the 
Mullholland type of hatch fastener. The 
covers are operated by wire line leads 
through the usual blocks to the hatch 
engines, two in number amidship. 

Six main bulkheads are fitted in all, 










AFLOAT IN NAR- 
ROW SLIP AT LO- 
RAIN PLANT 








DRIVEN BY OILEN- 
GINES THIS PRO- 
PELLER WILL DRIVE 
FORD FREIGHTER 
SEVERAL MILES 
FASTER PER HOUR 
THAN USUAL LAKE 
PRACTICE 


two being watertight collision bulkheads, 
one partially watertight dark hold bulk- 
head, two cargo hold screen bulkheads, 
and a watertight bulkhesd between the 
cargo hold and the engine room. 

The two cargo screen bulkheads are 
built on the new plan of staggered plat- 
ing. The main advantage of this con- 
struction is the increased protection given 
the channel stiffeners from impacts of 
the unloading gear. The usual side 
stringers are fitted fore and aft, but in 
way of the main length of cargo hold. 
The only side stringer is the main deck 
stringer. The necessary shell stiffness is 
secured by increase of other scantling. 

Auxiliaries Electrically Driven 

As ususl with ships driven by oil 
engines, the deck auxiliaries are all elec- 
tric driven, including windlass in the 
forecastle, one mooring winch in the 
windlass room, four deck winches on the 
spar deck over the cargo space, one 
deck winch aft of the after house, two 
hatch engines amidship and steering en- 
gine on main deck aft. 

The ship is equipped with a Sperry- 
type gyroscopic compass, the master com- 
poss being located on the main deck 
forward. A Sperry-type rudder indicator 
is installed in the pilot house, also engine 
direction indicator and revolution count- 
er, and a speed recording log, all of the 
Sperry type. All instruments in~ the 
pilot house are nickel plated, including 
compass «nd wheel stands. 

The ship has a block coefficient of 
0.864 and a midship section coefficient 
of 0.984. Her displacement on a load 
draft of 20 feet is 19,800 short tons. 

The steering engine is of the direct- 
acting electric type, direct-connected by 
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cast steel with pinion on the 
of the quadrant are 
made in segments they can readily be 
removed The steering 


gine is of the American Shipbuilding Co. 


quadrant 
engine. The teeth 
SO 


or renewed. en- 
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Wildcats are designed for 2%-inch cast 
steel stud link chain. The windlass is 
driven by a  50-horsepower Crocker 
Whéeler Co. 850 revolutions 
per minute, 








motor at 
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minute at the discretion of the opera- 
tor, and will either pay out or wind 
in the light hawser at speeds in excess 
of 100 feet per minute. The parts 
of the winches are all designed to with- 











make, with the Benson Electric Co. con- Six automatic tension electric moor- stand the breaking stress of the hawser. 
trol. It is operated by two 5@-horse- ing winches, designed and built by the The band brake will hold against twice 
power Westinghouse company motors Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New York, are’ the working load of the winch. 
that run at 475 revolutions per min-_ installed on this vessel, four on the spar The electrical control equipment for 
tite. Either motor can be thrown in deck between hatches, one aft in the these winches is furnished by the Cut- 
or out of gear from the pilot house fan tail and one forward in the wind- ler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, and 
by an electrically operated clutch lever lass room. These six winches are all the motors by the Electro-Dynamic Co., 
at the engine, so in case of accident duplicates except that a winchhead is Bayonne, N. J. The motors, solenoid 
to the port side of the mechanism, the provided on the stern winch for aux- brakes, and master controller are all to- 
starboard side can be thrown in in- iliary steering purposes. The winches tally enclosed and completely water- 
of | 
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PROFILE THROUGH ENGINE ROOM OF NEW FORD MOTORSHIP 
stantly The gears, except the motor have been designed to accomplish elec- proof. The motors are rated at 25 
pinion which is fabroil, are all cast  trically all of the work previously done horsepower for % hour at a full load 
steel or bronze, and machine cut through- by the steam mooring winches, so long speed of 550 revolutions per minute. 
out. The engine is mounted on a slid- familiar to operators of lake vessels, Two electric hatch puller winches, 
ing bed so that by screw adjustment and in addition present some advantages designed and built by the Lidgerwood 
it can be brought in contact with teeth not found in the steam winches. Mfg. Co., New York, are installed on 
on the quadrant to proper pitch line. : : the vessel for operating the 18-hatch 
The operation of the engine from the Electric Winches covers by wire lines. These hatch puller 
pilot house is all electric, using the Ben The winches are single drum, with, winches are designed for normal pulls 
son Electric Co. steer-motor, which steers worm gear drive from the motor. The up to 4500 pounds and to withstand over- 
with the greatest ease. This wheel drum is designed to hold 70 fathoms load pulls up to 6000 pounds. They are 
stand is also in duplicate, controlling of 1% inches diameter wire hawser, of the worm gear type having a single 
either port or starboard gear at engine. and is bushed to the shaft but secured worm gear reduction from the motor 
A hand stand aft on the upper deck can thereto by a heavy square jaw clutch. to the drum. This worm gearing is to- 
be used in emergency. This is of the A wheel and screw set band brake is tally enclosed in a cast iron housing, 
American Shipbuilding Co. make and is mounted on the drum flange, and bar with.worm provided with ball bearings 
operated by two brass wheels 63 inches holes and ratchet and pawl are also to take both the end thrust and the 
in diameter. provided for hand operation when no radial load. The worm and_ bearings 
The windlass is the standard American power is available. The winch is de- run continuously in an oil bath. 
Shipbuilding Co. electric type. All gears signed for maximum pull on the mooring The electrical equipment consists of 
are steel castings with machine cut hawser of 14,000 pounds and can be control furnished by the Cutler-Hammer 
teeth. The wildcat and releasing gear controlled for hauling speeds under Mfg. Co. and motors furnished by the 
is easily operated and very accessible. full load of from 25 to 50 feet per Electro-Dynamic Co. The motors are 
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12% horsepower, 725 revolutions per 


minute, totally enclosed and waterproof. 
Control equipment consists of a water- 
proof drum type controller arranged to 
be mounted near the winch on the open 
deck, with a jam protective panel and 
resistance to be mounted in a protected 
place on the ship. 


One hundred and four employes of the 
Plainville Casting Co, New Britain, 
Conn., have received life insurance pro- 
tection of $1000 each, and health and ac- 
cident insurance providing for payment 
of $10 a week over a period of 13 
weeks, under a policy arranged with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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Gives Facts 


Cement Industry 


A bulletin published -by the Cement 
Information Service, 61 Broadway, New 
York reprints several portions of the 
recent report of the United States 
geological survey, “Cement in 1922,” 
by E. F. Burchard and B. W. Bagley. 


Concerning 


In addition to this information, the 
bulletin presents a number of in- 
teresting facts about the portland 
cement industry. 

“In coal consumption the industry 
is reported to occupy fourth place 
among American coal-using manu- 


factories in 1921, with a consumption 
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of 7,400,000 tons. It also used 2,300,000 
barrels of crude oi! and 3,000,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas. In the same 
year the industry used 14,000,000 
pounds of dynamite for blasting. The 
raw materials, limestone, shale, slag, 
etc., exclusive of fuel and explosives, 
amounted to about 30,000,000 tons, an 
average of more than 600 pounds to 
the barrel of cement (376 pounds.) For 
the shipment of a large part of the 
output of finished cement, 30,000,000 
new sacks are estimated to be re- 
quired annually; this quantity of sacks 
represents the combined operation of 
1600 looms every day for a year and 
the material from 15,000,000 pounds 
of baled cotton. The cloth that goes 
into these sacks if woven in one piece 
30 inches wide would be 17,000 miles 
long.” 


Providing Safety in Electric Welding 


OR protection of the operator and 

of men working in the vicinity of 

electric welding and cutting opera- 
tions, it is necessary to take certain pre- 
cautions. If these precautions are taken, 
arc welding becomes a perfectly safe 
occupation. At present, some 60,000 
welders are using the arc. We have 
several welders at our plant who have 
worked steadily with,the arc for six or 
seven years without any apparant bad 
effect. In ordinary arc welding, where 
currents ranging from 50 to 200 amperes 
are used, simple precautions are neces- 
sary for protecting the operator’s eyes 
and the exposed portions of his body. 


The usual method of protecting eyes 
is a face shield or head mask with glass 
window inserts, the glass of which is of 
such composition. as to absorb the in- 
jurious ultra-violet and infra-red rays. 
When several welders are working in 
the same room, in addition tothe use of 
face shields or head masks, colored 
glasses with side protection are worn 
to protect the eyes of each operator 
from the arcs of the others. 


All exposed parts of the body are sub- 
ject to a burning effect from the rays 
of the arc. This burning is similar to 
a sunburn and if the body is not pro- 
tected by a covering of some kind it 
will cause the operator more or less dis- 
comfort or pain. The body is usually 
covered by ordinary close woven cloth- 
ing and the hands by leather gloves, not 
only t6 protect against the rays of the 
arc but against flying particles of hot 
metal. The gloves further protect him 
in handling hot parts. In heavy car- 


Abstracted from a paper presented at a joint 
meeting of the National Safety council and 
the National Society of Safety Engineers, 
The atithor is connected 
Co., Schenectady, 


New York, Jan. 22. 
with 
ae 7 


the General Electric 
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bon are welding and cutting, where cur- 
rents from 900 to 1000 amperes are used, 
it is necessary to protect the operator 
still further, as with these heavy currents 
the arc rays will penetrate the ordinary 
clothing and the flying particles of mol- 
ten metal will burn through them. Usu- 
ally a large, well fitting leather or as- 
bestos apron is used. 

For the protection of men working 
in the near vicinity of an arc welder 
opaque screens should be placed be- 
tween the arc and the workers, or bet- 
ter still, a booth should be built around 
the operator, shutting off arc rays from 
the surrounding part of the factory. 

Care has to be taken regarding the 
painting of the interior of an arc weld- 
ing booth. If a paint that reflects the 
rays of an arc is used the operator 
may be subjected to eye flashes from the 
side and back of his face shield, or to 
burning the back of his neck or ears. 
A paint should be used on the interior of 
a booth and all machinery in it that will 
absorb the dangerous rays. A satisfac- 
tory paint for this use is zinc oxide and 
oil tinted with lamp black. 

Where heavy welding or cutting is be- 
ing done and where galvanized iron or 
steel or oily materials are being weld- 
ed, it is desirable to provide ventilation 
ducts or fans to carry away fumes. 

In metallic are welding where direct 
current is used with an open circuit vol- 
tage of 40 to 60 volts and welding vol- 
tage of 20, it is not necessary to pay 
much attention to protecting the opera- 
tor from shock. With alternating cur- 
rent welding this is more serious as the 
operating voltage ranges from 100 to 
175 volts. If the operator is not care- 
ful while changing electrodes this may 
give him quite a shock. There is no 
way to protect against this voltage as 
he is in direct contact with one side of 





the circuit in handling his work and with 
the other side of the circuit in insert- 
ing his electrode material. He must, in 
turn, be careful not to get in contact 
with both at the same time. The condi- 
tion applies to resistance welders used 
for railway work where the trolley vol- 
tage is 450 to 630 direct current. In 
this case it is necessary for 'the operator 
to be very careful to keep free from 
grounds while changing electrodes. 
Welding resistors used in railway weld- 
ing are sometimes provided with a push 
button station under the control of the 
welder for opening a contactor in the 
welding circuit while changing  elec- 
trodes. But many welders object to car- 
rying around this push button station. 

In many installations where a large 
number of small articles are welded, par- 
ticularily with the automatic welder, in- 
stead of building a booth around the op- 
erator to protect outside workers and 
instead of providing tthe operator with 
a mask or face shield, an inclosed cab- 
inet is built around the operation itself, 
with a colored glass protective window 
through which the operator can watch 
the progress of the welding. 

Where many welders are working on 
small work it is customary to build a 
series of small booths which are open 
and extend above the operator’s head, 
the front being supplied with the weld- 
ing control apparatus and with a bench 
on which material to be welded is placed. 
The backs of the booths are protected 
with a series of curtains which are closed 
before starting to weld. 

For the protection of welding appar- 
atus, safeguards, such as are applied to 
apparatus of similar nature, are used, cir- 
cuit breakers, contactors, fuses, enclosed 
switches, enclosing boxes for control ap- 
paratus, insulated couplings gear masks, 
and insulated holders. 














Large ses of Steel 
In Small Ways 











OTHING could be more mod- 
N: than a railroad tie plate. A 

thin, almost flat strip of steel, 
perhaps 6 x 9 inches and weighing 10 
slipped underneath a 
rail and The 
express and the plodding freight train 


pounds, it is 


forgotten. thundering 


alike bear down upon it. Only by 
the solitary trackwalker and the oc- 
casional section hand is it seen. In 
comparison, its sister steel in the 
plates of an ocean liner or the side 
rods of a giant locomotive lead lives 


of prominence. 

Nevertheless, this violet of the steel 
industry serves a useful purpose. With- 
out it, a spreading rail might send 
the haughty locomotive to an igno- 
minious scrap heap. The protection 
it affords the increasingly expensive 
wooden tie reduces maintenance costs. 
It makes for level tracks and smoother 
travel and largely prevents the dis- 
comfiting dip at rail ends. And 
though weighing a scant 10 pounds, 








Tie Plates 


HIS is the twelfth of a series 
with 
obscure 


of articles dealing some 
of the thousands of 
of stecl which in the aggregate go 


toward absorbing the 


Uses 


a long 
great American tonnage, and in pro- 
claiming steel the metal. 
The first article on ap- 
pearcd Nov, 22. Other articles were 
“Pas,” Dec. 6;. “Pens,” Dec. 2; 
“Cotton Ties,” Jan. 17; “Steel 
Wool,” Jan. 31; “Toys,” Feb. 14; 
“License Plates,’ Feb. 28; “Spin- 
ning Rings and Travelers,” March 
13; “Hypodermic Needles,’ March 
27; “Card Clothing,’ April 10, and 
“Shoe Steel,’ April 24. 


way 


universal 
“Corsets” 








on the average, 
the course of a normal year approxi- 
mates reasonably close to 400,000 tons. 


its steel demand 


in 


The tie plate is the mediator be- 
tween the bottom of the rail and the 
tie. Its width usually is abouf 6 inches 
while the length varies, with the av- 
erage 9 to 10 inches. Usually there 
is a groove in which the flange of 
the rail rests. Some plates are canted 
to permit the necessary tilting of 
rails on a curve. Some have per- 
fectly flat bottoms. Some railroads 
specify ribs on the bottoms and others 
criss-cross corrugations, to give a bet- 
ter bond between the tie and _ the 
plate. One design calls for grooves 
to lessen the weight. 

Almost any merchant mill will roll 
a tie plate. The raw material is 
soft open-hearth steel, with occasion- 
ally a small copper content for plates 
that will be subjected to undue mois- 
ture or the brine drip from refrig- 
erator cars. In mill lengths of about 
30 feet the original bar is punched 
for spike holes and sheared into ap- 
proximately 60 plates. Their rolling 








ALMOST ANY MERCHANT MILL WILL ROLL TIE PLATES. 
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(INSERT)—TYPICAL FORM OF TIE PLATE 
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presents no unusual problem except 
perhaps in the case of the corrugated 
bottoms, when much roll dressing is 
required. At present the selling price 
of tie plates is about $52 a ton, Chicago 
‘or Pittsburgh mill. 





on ties and spiked to them. But short- 
ly came the need for better bearing 
surface, especially on main line tracks 
where travel was heavy. Now, practi- 
cally all railroads use tie plates on 
all main line tracks and many of them 
do not lay a tie without its protecting 
plate. Normally, a tie plate will out- 





usefulness, 
Generally speaking each year sees 


rolled. In 1922, 











100,000 tons for 


rosion of metals 


increasing tonnage of tie plates of standards is 


output was 336,589 gross tons. This 
compared with 227,260 in 1921. One 
maker estimates the 1923 production 
at nearly 500,000 tons. The placing it is not wise to draw definite 
of rail orders usually is accompanied 


are being obtained 
from the investigation which the bureau 
conducting in co- 


according to the operation with the American Society terials. 
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American Iron and Steel institute, the for Testing Materials. Difficulty is 
being experienced, however, in inter- 
preting the data correctly and until 
this can be done with greater certainty 





Thus, a year in in which the specimen js first 
pended in air and then in the 
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con- 


clusions. One surprising feature of the 
Originally rails were laid directly by 20 per cent as much tonnage in work, at least with some alloys, is 
tie plates. Renewals are estimated at that the alternative immersion 
about 25 per cent. 
which 2,000,000 tons of rails are rolled 
would also see the buying of 400,000 
tons of tie plates for these rails and 


test, 
sus- 
cor- 


rosive medium, is not as severe as the 
simple immersion test. Much work 
renewals. has been done in the comparison of 
methods of suspending the specime 


n in 


the corrosive medium and_ tentative 


the American Society for Testing 


the rail it carries. New rails Metal Corrosion Tests conclusions have been drawn as to 
usually are provided new tie plates : the most suitable method for speci- 
and the old plates then are relegated Yield Data mens of several shapes. A paper de- 
to second and side tracks for further Some interesting data on the cor- scribing the apparatus developed for 


this purpose is being prepared for pres- 
entation at the forthcoming meeting of 


Ma- 








Historic Mill Where Carnegie Labored Is Dismantled 


HEN the last remaining smokestack of the 

W plant of the Lower Union rolling mill of the 

Carnegie Steel Co., Twenty-ninth street and 
the Allegheny Valley railroad, Pittsburgh, fell to the 
ground recently, it marked the final step in the dis- 
mantling of one of the city’s landmarks, a relic of 
Civil War days. But historically the razing of the 
stack marked a more important event, the passing 
of the place where Andrew Carnegie got his real 
start in the iron and steel business and where he later 
engineered the enterprises which finally won him 
dominance of the steel industry and world-wide fame as 
an ironmaster. 

Until late in February of this year the plant, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, continued to pro- 
duce forged and rolled products with much of the 
same equipment and with some of the same work- 
men as it had in Carnegie’s active days as a steel- 
master. In recent years, its output has consisted of 
bars, plates and forgings. Age and long service left 
their marks’ on the once sturdy buildings and fur- 


naces and in February the United States Steel Corp. 
decided that the plant should be torn down to be re- 
placed by a new and modern mill. The building that 
housed the original offices of the present Carnegie 
Steel Co. in Twenty-ninth street still remains intact, 
but it, too, is to be displaced by a modern structure 
at a later date. 

The Twenty-ninth street or Lower Union mill was 
erected in 1861-62 by Kloman & Co. of which Henry 
Phipps, who was later to become one of Carnegie’s 
chief business associates, was a partner. It originally 
was kngwn as the Iron City Forge and proved to 
be profitable from the beginning due to the Civil War 
demand for forged products. After first investing in 
1864, in a rival mill at Thirty-third street, which later 
became known as the Upper Union mill, Andrew Car- 
negie acquired an interest in the Lower Union mill 
in 1865 when the Union Iron Mills Co. amalgamat- 
ing the two plants was organized. From this point, 
Carnegie went forward year by year to a position of 
fame and dominance in the iron and steel industry. 





















metal 


mittee in 
of New York. 
professor of 
economics, Yale 
university, © and 
is one of a se- 
ries on the eco- 
nomic features 
presented by a 
regional plan for 
an area of 
about 5528 
square miles 
with a_ resident 
population ap- 
proaching 9,000,- 
000. The general 
object is to make 
more adequate 
provision for the 
growth of New 
York City and 
environs, with 
regard to her 
industries and 
all other activi- 
ties. According 
to the census of 
1919 nearly 3,- 
000,000 people 
are engaged in 
the manufacture 
and __ fabrication 
of metals in the 
United States, 
about one-third 
of all the fac- 
tory wage earn- 
ers. In the area 
falling within the 
scope of the 
New York re- 
gional plan the 
metal plants re- 
quire the serv- 
ices of more 
than 250,000 per- 
sons, making the 
industry the 
largest employer 
of labor in the 
territory. New 
York; — however, 


NTERESTING 
New York City and environs as a 
producing, 
consuming center the present trends of 
the metal industry and probable future 
developments, are 

port submitted this 
charge 
The report was pre- 
pared by Vincent W. Lanfear, assistant 


Surveys New York Metal Group 


Growth and Trend of Industry in City and Environs Revealed by Investigations 


Made for Regional Planners—Importance as Consuming 


Center Rather Than Producer Emphasized 


facts with respect to it is said in the report, cannot claim 8.5 per cent of the 
to be the metal center of the United the country. 
States. industry” 

In the territory where there are about 
10 per cent of the population and about 
wage earners plies, 
manu fac- The 


assembling and 


presented in 2a re- 12 per cent of all the 
week to the com- of the country engaged in 
turing, the metal plants in 1919 cm- 
ployed about 9.5 per cent of the metal 
wage and produced less then an increase of 41 


number 


of the regional plan 


earners 


metal 
The term “metal products 
includes all 
ing from pins to printing presses and 
from platinum rings to plumbing sup- 


of plants 
heavy and bulky metal products in the 
area in 1900 was 1283, and in 1922, 1809, 


per cent, while the 
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output of 


products rang- 


dealing with 


of em- 
ployes increased 
from 83,508 to 
106,962, a gain 
of 28.1 per cent. 
The plants de- 
voted to repair- 
ing and light 
metal products 
increased from 
1059 to 5308, or 
401.2 per cent, 
while the num- 
ber of employes 
advanced from 
32,484 to 92,299, 
or 1841 per 
cent. The num- 
ber of plants in 
the group de- 
voted to techni- 
cal instruments, 
apparatus and 
fixtures in- 
creased from 388 
to 940, 142.3 per 
cent, and the 
employes from 
17,877 to 52,239 
or 192.2 per cent. 
In the group de- 
voted to pre- 
cious metals the 
number of 
plants increased 
from 486 to 
1359, or 179.6 
per cent, and 
employes from 
16,592 to 17,579, 
5.9 per cent. For 
all groups, the 
total number of 
plants advanced 
from 3216 in 
1900 to 9416 in 
1922, 1928 pr 
cent, while the 
number of: em- 
ployes increased 
from 150,461 to 


number 
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269.079, or 78.8 per cent in 12 years. 

The report emphasizes the growing 
importance of the territory as a con- 
suming and assembling center, rather 
than as a producer. On the subject of 
heavy and bulky metal products, it 
states : 


“This group employed more workers 
than any one of the other three groups in 
1900 and 1922, and taking the region 
as a whole it experienced a substantial 
growth during this period. 

“The development has been far from 
uniform throughout the area. Indeed 
certain sections, instead of sharing in the 
general growth, show positive declines. 
South Manhattan, for example, has less 
than one-half as many heavy metal 
workers as it had in 1900. Similarly, 
North Manhattan and the Bronx show a 
decline, although not so marked. In the 
other districts the increases have been 
sufficient to offset the declines in this 
central district and to establish a net 
gain for the area. The Connecticut ter- 
ritory alone gained practically as many 


_workers as South Manhattan lost. Queens 


and metropolitan New Jersey also grew 
very rapidly. 

“It is of interest to compare in some 
detail the growth in metropolitan New 
Jersey with the growth in Brooklyn 
and Queens. Metropolitan New Jersey 
gained 13,397 workers between 1900 and 
1922 as compared with only 7939 in 
Brooklyn and Queens combined. In the 
same time metropolitan New Jersey 
gained only 186 plants as compared with 
378 plants in Brooklyn and Queens. This 
indicates clearly that the growth in 
New Jersey has been in the direction 
of larger plants and that the type of 
plant which is finding Brooklyn and 
Queens an attractive location is relatively 
small in size. In addition to the gen- 
eral tendencies toward decline in the 
very center of the metropolis and growth 
in the outlying sections, a study of the 
data reveals two other trends of consid- 
erable interest. The first relates to the 
movement away from Brooklyn toward 
Queens and New Jersey, and the second 
to a movement inland and away from 
the waterfront in the more congested 
sections. 


Trend Is Away from Brooklyn 


“The general movement of plants in 
this group first assumed the phase of a 
migration from Manhattan to Brooklyn. 
More recently the movement appears to 
have entered a second stage, the general 
trend being now away from Brooklyn 
and toward Queens and New Jersey. The 
figures for 1922 show declines as com- 
pared with 1917 in practically all sec- 
tions of the area, but the loss in 
Brooklyn was relatively great as com- 
pared with Queens and New Jersey, 
particularly in the large plants. Infor- 
mation gathered by interviews confirms 
the deductions drawn from the statistics 
regarding the tendency of plants making 
heavy and bulky metal products to move 
away from Brooklyn. 

“The tendency to retreat from the 
waterfgont of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and 
Queens seems to have been greatly 
facilitated by the introduction of the 
auto trucks, and to have been stimu- 
lated by the growing competition for the 
choice waterfront sites from concerns 
which can make very intensive use of 
them. 

“The movement of the iron foundries 
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is interesting as well as significant. There 
are at present only five foundries in 
Manhattan. The exact number which 
formerly existed there is unobtainable, 





Largest Employer Is 
Metal Industry 


Since 1900 metal manufacturing in 
New York and its environs has 
changed from a_ predominantly 
heavy industry to a predominantly 
light industry, the heavy branches 
having grown slightly and the light 
branches greatly. 

The metal industry is the largest 
employer of labor in New York and 
its environs, using the services of 
more than 250,000 workers. 

The number of employes in the 
metal industry has increased only 79 
per cent since 1900, whereas the 
number of plants has nearly trebled. 

Small plants have been increasing 
at a much more rapid rate than 
large plants. In 1900 more than one- 
third of the plants employed at least 
20 men each. In 1920 less than one- 
fifth of the plants were as large as 
this. 

The typical metal plant now em- 
ploys only 29 workers as compared 
with 47 workers in 1900, 

The plants in the center of the 
region average only 13 employes per 
plant, while those in the outlying 
area employ on the average 57 per- 
sons. 

In Manhattan south of 59th street 
there are less than one-half as many 
heavy metal workers as there were 
in 1900. 

In 1900 there were 35 large metal 
plants producing heavy and bulky 
products on Manhattan south of 
Canal street. In 1922 there were 
only 12 such plants in this area. 

Only five iron foundries remain 
on Manhattan Island, whereas at 
one time there were 65. 

Plants on Newtown Creek and 
about Perth Amboy and Newark 
refine 55 per cent of the copper re- 
fined in the United States. 

Plants producing heavy and bulky 
products, which in 1900 occupied 
much of the East river waterfront, 
have retreated inland. 











but the secretary of the iron molders’ 
union estimates that at one time there 
were at least 65 foundries on the island. 

“There are three main reasons why 
the foundries have moved from Man- 
hattan. In the first place, they have 
moved because they have no place to 
dump their refuse and dirt. One found- 
ry, for example, did well in Man- 
hattan for several years because the 
city allowed it to dump the refuse on 
vacant lots close by, in order to raise 
the level, but it was unable to carry this 
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waste material relatively long distances 
to dispose of it and was, therefore, 
forced to move when the city canceled 
its dumping privilege. 

“A second reason for the movement of 
iron foundries is the eagerness to get 
near the source of the supply of raw 
material and fuel, because of the 
large percentage of waste. From this 
point of view, Pennsylvania seems to be 
a very good location, for it saves on 
cest of transportation of raw material 
and coal. Since there is a large per- 
centage of waste material in the raw 
product, it is unprofitable, except in 
so far as the “value-of-service” theory 
of rate making applies, to pay for ship- 
ping dirt and refuse that cannot be 
utilized. In interviews, several of the 
manufacturers of foundry products ex- 
pressed their intention to move to the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh in order to re- 
duce costs by being near the source of 
the raw material. 


“Finally, foundries move from the 
metropolitan center in order to get away 
from nuisance complaints which rise on 
account of the noise, smoke, and dust. 
But though there has been a decided 
movement of iron foundries away from 
Manhattan, this does not mean that 
foundry work will entirely disappear 
from this region. So long as New York 
continues to be a manufacturing center, 
some foundry work will be necessary to 
produce special machine parts, castings, 
etc., for manufacturers who cannot af- 
ford to wait for shipments from the 
West. Most of the iron foundries now 
in this vicinity produce primarily for 
the local market and justify their loca- 
tion on grounds of the convenience it 
affords to their customers. Brooklyn 
and Queens, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of Newtown Creek, and New Jer- 
sey, are the main areas of concentra- 
tion. The ease with which waste can 
be disposed of in New Jersey is one 
of the strong attractions of this  sec- 
tion. 


New York as an Assembling Point 


“The first steps in the process of 
fabricating metals exhibit a strong tend- 
ency to locate near the points where the 
raw materials are extracted from the 
ground. This is chiefly because a high 
percentage of the material is ordinarily 
discarded in the early processes of smelt- 
ing and reduction. The costs of trans- 
portation are usually so materially re- 
duced by shipping metal rather than ore 
that smelters and blast furnaces are 
located primarily with reference to the 
mines rather than the markets. This 
does not necessarily mean location at 
the mines, however. 


“Wihen the distribution of mineral de- 
posits is considered, it becomes clear 
why New York is relatively unimportant 
as a center for these first steps in the 
preparation of metal for use. Most 
of the important mines lie far away. 
Moreover, there is every prospect that 
this region will become less rather than 
more important in these respects with 
the passage of time. The location of 
such plants of this type as exist here 
is to be explained on the ground of spe- 
cial circumstances which are _ probably 
ephemeral rather than permanent. Thus 
the smelting of copper, which is per- 
haps the chief example of this type of 
plant now found here may be expected 
to decline when South America reaches 
a more intensive stage of economic de- 
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velopment and causes smaller demand. 

“The harbor, however, operates to 
bring this region much nearer the metal 
deposits than would be indicated by a 
mere consideration of distances alone. 
It operates, of course, with increasing 
effectiveness to make New York a con- 
venient point of assembly as the element 
of reduction in bulk and weight di- 
minishes in importance, 

“It should ‘not be overlooked that 
New York each year wears out and 
discards large quantities of metal prod- 
ucts which are salvaged and the metal 
converted to new uses. A number of 
important plants utilize this local sup- 
ply of scrap metal and to this extent 
the metropolis may be considered its 
own source of raw material. 

“The outstanding advantage which 
New York can offer to a metal manu- 
facturing enterprise is convenient access 
to its markets and to a vast consuming 
area. Here are located the primary 
markets for many of the basic metals 
and here also congregated the buyers for 
many types of finished products. The 
metropolis annually demands for its own 
use large quantities of automobiles, type- 
writers, sewing machines, tools, plumb- 
ing supplies, and various other metal 
products. Moreover, with its strategic 
position and its highly developed trans- 
portation lines, it is a convenient dis- 
tributing center for a very large area. 
New York and its environs appears to 
have special advantages in certain types 
of metal products in supplying the ter- 
ritory which lies to the north and east, 
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but for many articles it serves well as 
a distributing point for the entire coun- 
try. 

“The advantages offered by the met- 
ropolis also appear to make it a peculiarly 
attractive location for new _ enterprises 
during the early formative and experi- 
mental stages. Among these advantages 
are the availability of miscellaneous ma- 
terials and supplies, of skilled labor, of 
designers and makers of specialized ma- 
chinery, of financiers, of legal advisers, 
and of the market. Many projects use 
the city as an experiment staton, expect- 
ing to move to the outskirts or entirely 
away from the metropolitan area when 
they have developed to the point where 
standardized, quantity production can be 
attained.” 


Reports on Punch Press 


Safety Study 


“The first step in safeguarding or- 
dinary punch press jobs is to con- 
struct three standard types of slides,” 
George S. Thompson, engineer with 
the Royal Indemnity Co., states in a 
report to the National Safety council 
giving results of a special study of 
the subject. “The first should be a 
straight slide; the second, the _ in- 
clined slide and the third, the curved 
slide. First, ascertain the position of 
the dies in the press. If the press is 
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inclined, the inclined slide must 
be used and a fork shaped _ stop 
should be placed on the back of the 
lower die. The piece drops into place, 
the press is tripped and the part formed. 
pierced, trimmed and ejected into a 
box at the rear of the press. 





“Slide three should be used on the 
stationary press which is not inclinable 
and has only 1%-inch punch travel. 
The problem of getting the part away 
from the die on this type of press 
may present itself and here is where 
the “die man” comes in. If the dies 
are mounted on the bolster so that the 
draw is down, use the piercing ma- 
chines to lift the piece clear of the 
lower die and, as the stripper action 
clears the punches, strike the blank 
with a jet of air as it falls and drive 
it clear of the press. This will materi- 
ally increase production because there 
are fewer operations. 

“Compare this method with hand 
feeding. First we place the blank on 
the die by hand, trip the press, then clear 
the die by hand and proceed to place 
another blank. In these movements, the 
operator’s hands are exposed twice for 
every piece fed. With the slide, the 
piece is placed in the slide and al- 
lowed to slide to location, the press 
is tripped and the die clears itself 
and a second blank is dropped, The 
operator’s hands are not exposed at 
any time.” 


Special Trucks Real Safety Devices 


c army for lifting or stacking 
heavy material have been con- 
sidered extensively as means for 
reducing labor costs, but they also may 
be classed as safety devices of great 
importance. The more material is 
handled by manual labor, the greater 
are the chances for accident. The two 
factors are interdependent, and it fol- 
lows that by reducing the amount of 
labor, and the number of times ma- 
terial is handled, personal ‘hazards 
are corrsepondingly minimized. A con- 
sideration of ‘how lift trucks and 
stacking trucks are built and operated 
will serve to illustrate the point. 

The stacking truck piles and unpiles 
bales, cases, barrels and other units 
weighing up to 2000 pounds. As it 
piles and unpiles, it is a machine for 
the vertical movement of goods and 
materials, while the lift truck is used 
to handle loaded platforms in a hori- 
zontal movement. 


The lift truck is pushed under a 
loaded platform, lifts it from the floor 





Abstract of a paper presented at the 
joint meeting of the engineering section, Na- 
tional Safety council, and the American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers, New York, Jan. 22. 
The author is associated with the Lewis-Shep- 
ard Co., Boston. 
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and carrries it to destination, where 
by means of a _ hydraulic release 
check the load is lowered slowly, 
without wear and tear on the floor 
and without danger to operators. A 
typical truck is operated by means 
of a simple and dependable lifting 
jack, which permits the heaviest loads 
to be raised as easily as the lightest. 
A jack of different power is put on 
each capacity load. The jack with 
a capacity of 8000 pounds lifts the 
capacity load as easily as the jack with 
2500 pounds capacity lifts its load. 
The maximum that a man should pull 
in Operating the jack has been found 
to be 130 pounds. The mechanism 
permits the heaviest load to be lifted 
with a pull of not over 130 pounds 
on the handle. The handle should be 
designed so that it can not fall ‘to 
the floor. If a handle falls it may 
injure a workman’s foot. 

A lift truck should elevate not less 
than 2% inches. The platforms when 
elevated should be high enough off the 
floor so that it does not catch in going up 
inclines or on and off elevators. Where 
a lower lift truck is used the plat- 
form may strike some object, and the 
sudden stopping of the load results 


in displacement or the falling of heavy 
units which cause serious injury to 
workmen, 

A stacking or tiering truck elevates 
loads up to one ton as high as 20 feet. 
Not only must the load itself be safe 
but the man staying on the floor and 
operating the machine must be kept 
free from injury. Protection is afforded 
by the use of parts with a large over- 
factor of safety The cable has a factor 
of safety of 10. Theoretically, nine 
strands of the 10-ply cable can wear 
through before there is danger of the 
cable breaking. The fraying of even 
one or two strands is quickly noticed, 
and the cable may be replaced. 

The operator is safeguarded by the 
enclosed form of worm and gear drive. 
There are no exposed gears near the 
operator who. is working the con- 
trol on the electric type. On the hand 
type, the handle does not turn except 
when the load is being elevated, and 
it is under control of the operator. 
When the load starts to descend, the 
handle remains in a stationary position. 
The handle does not have to be taken 
off to safeguard the operator. The 
release mechanism of a_ hand-type 
stacking truck is entirely independent 
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of the lifting handle asa safety measure. 


Lift trucks often are used to handle 


long strips of steel sheets. The edges 
of the sheets are rough and by re- 
ducing the number of handlings, 
many cuts of workmen’s hands are pre- 
vented. On long platforms which are 
necessary to carry sheets there is 
more chance of the platform dragging 
in going over an incline or on an 
elevator, and a truck with a _ high 
lift is essential. Such loads are espe- 
cially heavy, and it is important to 
elevate a lift truck without undue 
strain on the operator. 


Lift trucks are used in handling 
large units as automobile bodies 
which are moved from one department 
to another, and machines, such as 
planers and large drill presses. The 
main castings of such machines are 
first put on wood platforms and then 
lift trucks take them to the first 
assembly room and thereafter from 
department to department, as_ they 
are assembled, until finally the com- 
pleted machine reaches the testing 
room and then the shipping room. 
In the shipping room the crate fre- 
quently is built right on the platform, 
and the lift truck takes the machine 
freight 


entirely crated out to the 


Car. 
Variety of Uses of Lift 


The lift truck is economical and 
also a safe device for handling small 
parts in box-type platforms, in mov- 
ing heavy coils of wire, handling loaded 
core racks in core ovens for baking, 


handling wood parts from planers 
and cut-off saws, ‘handling electric 
batteries from street vehicles, and 
loading and unloading automobile 
street trucks. 

In the vertical movement of ma- 


terials a common usage of the stack- 
ing truck is handling barrels with 
heavy contents. Often a barrel rack 
is provided with compartments for the 
barrels. The lifter takes the barrel 
up to the proper height, and then the 
barrel is rolled off into the rack. 
Where racks are not used the barrels 
may be piled one on another, with 
a plank on the top of each tier. An 
entire room can be filled with barrels 
in this way, unless the lower barrels 
will not stand the weight. Bales 
and boxes usually are capable of sup- 
porting successive tiers as high as they 
can be piled. 

Stacking barrels, boxes and packages 
by stich means is much safer than 
when done by manual labor. Several 
men are necessary when the work is 
done by hand, with the result that one 
workman may depend on the others 
and the others may depend on him. 
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INNUMERABLE USES FOR STACKING 
TICALLY ALL BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY 


With mechanical equipment the one 
unit has only itself to depend on, and 
it generally is dependable. 

Another use for stacking trucks is 
handling heavy dies. The truck plat- 
form is raised even with the storage 
shelf. The die is pushed out onto 
the platform and the truck is hauled 
to. the press. The platform is raised 
or lowered to the height of the table 
of the press, and the die pushed off 





TRUCKS ARE TO BE FOUND IN PRAC- 


onto the press. Straining of backs and 
jamming of fingers is prevented, and 
the work performed in ‘less time. 
The stacking truck can be used in 
hundreds of ways. Motors and _ shaft- 
ing can be placed on the platform 
and elevated to the ceiling, when the 
lag screws can be put in. Doubtless, 
this safe method of attaching heavy 
units to the ceiling saves many acci- 


dents every year. 



































LIFT TRUCKS, OPERATED WITH MAXIMUM PULL OF 130 POUNDS ON THE 
HANDLE, ARE CAPABLE OF HANDLING LARGE LOADS WITH SPEED, 
AND SECURITY FOR WORKMAN 









High Manganese Tariff Unwise 


Attempt To Force Development of Low-Grade Reserves in United States Would 


Be Too Costly, Mining and Metallurgical Engineers Report—Conservation 


of Limited Resources Declared Essential 


FTER making a thorough study 
A of the manganese situation, the 
subcommittee on manganese, 
of the committee on foreign and do- 
mestic mining -policy, Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America, re- 


ports these conclusions: 


“There can be no question regard- 
ing the total inadequacy of the do- 
mestic resources of ferro-grade ores. 
No conceivable legislation within the 
bounds of reason can make these suf- 


fice for United States needs. 
“The reserves of chemical ores are 
adequate for tiding over an emer- 


gency, but inadequate from the point 
of view of continuous supply. In their 
case, whereas legislation might cause 
domestic needs to be furnished from 
domestic sources for a limited time, 
the resulting depletion would seriously 
endanger the country in a time of 
possible future critical need. 

“The comparative adequacy of the 
reserves of spiegel and high-manga- 
nese-pig ores raises the question 
whether or not some measure of pro- 
tection designed to foster their adap- 


tation to metallurgical needs would 
be reasonable. 
“The domestic resources of ferro- 


grade and chemical ores of the United 
States are so out of balance with the 
major foreign resources that under 
natural conditions of international ex- 
change imports of such ores into the 

United States can be efficiently stopped 
only at great cost. 

“Should legislation be enacted which 
would effect a measurable substitu- 
tion of domestic for foreign ferro- 
ores, the chief result, aside from the 


cost, would be the dangerous deple- 
tion of reserves, which are totally in- 
adequate for the country’s needs. 

“Domestic resources of low grade 
reserves, on the other hand, are com- 
paratively adequate. Any effective: at- 
tempt, however, to force their adapta- 
tion to the country’s needs beyond 
the normal development which may 
be looked for through increase in 
skill and a vigorous educational cam- 
paign would result in a cost so enor- 
mous as to be quite disproportionate 
to the purpose to be served.” 


The committee found that the av- 
erage consumption of metallic man- 
ganese per ton of steel for the past 
12 years has been 13.9 pounds. A 
conservative forecast of future con- 
sumption is said to be 13 pounds per 
ton of steel. The proportion of 
metallic manganese used in the form 
of spiegel is normally about 10 per 
cent, but rose to 16 per cent dur- 
ing the The committee con- 
tinues: 


“The average annual production of 
total steel for 12 years, 1911-1922, was 
just under 34,000,000 tons. Leaving 
out the very abnormal year 1921 it 
was just over 35,000,000 tons. Platting 
outputs since 1870 and projecting the 
curves it appears that an annual av- 
erage of 50,000,000 tons should be 
reached some time between 1930 and 
1935. For the purpose of this report 
it seems well to use 50,000,000 tons. 
; Projecting the matter a few 
years into the future it may be fairly 
assumed that 15 per cent of the total 


war. 
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manganese will be derived from high- 
Manganese pig and about 15 per cent 
of the remainder will be used in the 
form of spiegel.” 


On the foregoing basis the com- 
mittee gives the following estimate of 
requirements: 


Assumed average yearly outout of 
ES in cn be eev ee cekis hosnecty 50,000,000 
Total metallic manganese required at 


13 pounds per ton of steel....... 290,000 
In high-manganese pig iron, 15 per 
re ot Pies ee eee ee 43,500 
246,500 
In spiegel, 15 per cent of the re- 
EE oc ah eda wi ek es bo 8 ewe 36,975 
In ferro, the balance, namely....... 209,525 


To the ferro figure should be added about 
10,000 tons metallic manganese for the foundry 
business and for special alloys. The foregoing 
quantities, in round figures and_ translated 
into terms of domestic ore, read as follows: 


Con- 
Mn in Tons Mn version ‘Tons 
Grade ore required loss of ore 
Serre 41.30 220,000 25'% 710,000 
a 16.00 37,000 30% 3301000 
EMPIRE | ccxcite 9.75 43,000 30% 630,000 
The report proceeds: “Under nat- 


ural conditions the United States has 
practically no commercial high grade 
manganese ores; and our inquiry need 
go no further in this direction. There 


remains to be considered, however, 
how highly artificial conditions need 
to be in order to shift important 


manganese-bearing ma- 
border line from 


quantities of 
terial across the 
waste to ore. 

“A price equivalent to at least 50 
per cent more than the highest price 
obtaining during the late war would 
be needed to make really considerable 
quantities of ferro-grade ore commer- 
cially available. The highest war price 
was $68 per long ton (Eastern) 50 
per cent base. Applying the commod- 
ity index number of July, 1918 
(namely, 2.00, taking 1913 as 1.00), 
this is seen to be equivalent to $34, 
when referred to the 1913 price of 
$12.50. A 50 per cent advance over 
$34 would give $51, or say $50 as the 
manganese index price. It may be 
noted that this is four times the 1913 
price, and equivalent to about $80 
in today’s money. 

“Fifty dollars manganese index price, 
50 per cent base, was assumed as the 
standard by which to measure ore. 
In other words, everything was 
counted as ore of ferro-grade which 
could probably be produced at $50 
index price for 50 per cent ore. This 
price does not apply to spiegel ores, 
but correspondingly high figures were 


taken for them. In preparing. esti- 
mates two principal divisions have 
been made, as follows: Ores contain- 
ing 35 per cent or more metallic 


manganese; ores containing 5 to 35 per 
cent metallic manganese.” 
On this 


basis the domestic  re- 
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sources may be summarized as follows: 


Reasonably Ave 

probable per 
reserves cent Recov- 
Grade tonsore Mn Contained erable 
Ferro .... 1,400,000 41.30 578,000 433,000 
Spiegel ..13,158,000 16.00 2,114,290 1,480,000 
Mn-pig ..22,050,000 9.75 2,147,500 1,500,000 
Chemical 270, Yeve | We wise ee 
“The reasonably probable ferro- 


grade reserves, measured by the very 
high price adopted, would last the 
country just two years,” the com- 
mittee says. “Even if reasonable pos- 
sibilities are included, they would last 
little over four years. Geologic con- 
ditions are sufficiently well known to 
make it extremely unlikely that fur- 
ther exploration will reveal additional 
amounts of importance. 

“Of chemical ores there would ap- 
pear to be about 8 years’ supply, 
measured by the $50 index price. A 
considerable portion of this could be 
produced at lower prices. In fact, 
there is a small production today, with 
prices perhaps double the normal, due 
in part to disturbed conditions in Rus- 
sia and in part to the recently enact- 
ed_ tariff. 

“With spiegel and high-manganese- 
pig ores, the story is different. In 
their case, domestic reserves are i 


far 
more abundant, showing some 35 to 


40 years’ supply. 
“The proper conclusion seems to 
be that the country should by all 


means be led in the direction of con- 
servation of high-grade materials by 
every possible educational method; 
but that it cannot be effectively driven, 
by means for example of a tariff, ex- 
cept at huge cost. 

“In short, a tariff sufficiently high 
to be effective in the direction of 
forcing adaptation of low-grade _ re- 
serves would be so costly to the steel 
manufacturer, and through him to the 
country at large, as to be wunreason- 
able and unjustifiable in the opinion 
of your committee.” 


Develop New Process for 
Sponge Iron 


A new process for the production of 
sponge iron has been developed by the 
department of the interior, in co-opera- 
tion with the University of Washington, 
as the result of experimental work dur- 
ing the past three years at the North- 
west experiment station of the bureau 
of mines, Seattle. Because of its 
porous structure and large surface, 
sponge iron is especially adaptable to the 
precipitation of copper, lezd and other 
metals from solution. The development 
of a process by which sponge iron may 
be made cheaply from iron ore and low- 
grade coal, and afterward converted into 


iron and steel products by treatment 
in the electric furnace would be of 
especial economic importance to the 


Pacific coast region of the United States, 
a territory remote from the larger iron 
and steel producing centers, but endowed 
with cheap electric energy. 

The possibility of making sponge iron 
and converting it to steel without pass- 
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ing through the stage of pig iron has 
been suggested from time to time and 
hundreds of so-called “direct steel” proc- 
esses have been proposed or tried dur- 
ing the past century. The production 
of steel from sponge iron has theoret- 
ical advantages over present standard 
methods. Moreover, the production of 
steel and pig iron from sponge iron 
has economic advantages in certain 
localities, the bureau reports. In _ re- 
gions remote from iron and steel pro- 
ducing centers where coke is expensive 
and electric energy cheap, sponge iron 
made cheaply from iron ore and low 
grade coal probably can be converted 
into iron and steel products by treat- 
ment in the electric furnace, in com- 
petition with imported material. 

The bureau’s process consists in pass- 
ing a mixture of iron ore and coal 
through a rotating kiln heated at one 
end to a temperature sufficient to convert 
iron oxide to metallic iron, discharging, 
cooling, and separating the sponge iron 
from the residual coke and siliceous ma- 
terial on a magnetic separator. 


Japanese Quake Effect on 
Industry Shown 


Of approximately 46,000 factories in 
Japan proper, only 4436 were located in 
the earthquake-affected area, accord- 
ing to a summary of the catastrophe’s ef- 
fects by Jefferson Caffery, American 
charge d'affaires ad interim in Tokio. 
From these figures an idea of the rela- 
tive importance of the disaster district 
may be obtained, but as the size of fac- 
tories varies widely in Japan a compari- 
the number of workmen in the 
district with the total number 
country will perhaps give a 
clearer idea. The figures show 225,543 
factory operatives in the destroyed area 
compared with a total of 1,686,353 in 
Japan proper at the end of 1921, the 
latest period for which complete statis- 
tics are available. The percentage for 
the affected area is 13.33 per cent. 
Admitting that the figures for this area 
are incomplete it is still safe to assume 
that not more than 20 per cent of the 


son of 
affected 
in the 


industrial undertakings in Japan were 
situated in the zone affected by the 
earthquake. 


Three of the four shipbuilding yards 
in the affected area, excluding the naval 
shipyard at Yokosuka, capable of con- 
structing ocean-going vessels were badly 
damaged. The fourth escaped with 
slight loss. The three yards affected 
represent about 10 per cent of the ship 
construction equipment of the country. 
They had been working on a part time 
schedule since 1921 and their temporary 
elimination will not seriously affect the 
general shipbuilding situation. 


Factories in the destroyed zone man- 
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ufactured about 55 per cent of the elec- 
trical machinery and equipment and 30 
per cent of the other machinery pro- 
duced in Japan. Of the more important 
manufacture of electrical machinery, 
four companies employing 5338 opera- 
tives practically were destroyed, while 
four other employing 2161 workmen es- 
caped with slight damage. Three of the 
four most important machine factories, 
employing a total of 771 operatives, were 
seriously damaged while the fourth, 
which employed 1148 workmen, escaped 
with slight damage. 


Scienti 1c Definition 
Brittleness Needed 


Brittleness in metals is not  neces- 
sarily the same as lack of ductility. This 
was brought out at a discussion on the 
physical properties of metals held _re- 
cently by the Birmingham Metallurgical 
society, Birmingham, England. In the 
course of the discussion, W. R. Bar- 
clay, metallurgical chemist of Wig- 
gins Ltd. Birmingham, said that a 
scientific definition of the term brittle- 
ness is a practical necessity. Often, he 
stated, it is used by consumers to mean 
hard-worked metal showing high maxi- 
mum stress with low elongation and re- 
duction of area. The fact that the 
ductility is low does not justify the 
use of the term brittleness which may 
be defined as a property of metal caus- 
ing it to break like glass under the 
slightest strain. Metal which breaks 
abruptly under high strain is not neces- 
sarily brittle. Brittleness, said Mr. Bar- 
clay, is usually associated with weak- 
ness of the crystal boundaries. This 
may be caused by burning, bringing 
about what might be termed incipient 
fusion. Oxygen and sulphur under cer- 
tain conditions may weaken the cohesion 
between the crystal grains. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in nickel through 
the action of carbon. 

Mr. Barclay said brittleness in rolled 
sheets or drawn wire is due chiefly to 
impurities. The Izod impact test or 
notched bar test is extremely valu- 
able in the investigation of brittleness, 
but for sheet metals there is no satis- 
factory alternative to the bend test. 
There is difficulty in expressing the re- 
sults of the bend test in numerical 
values. 





of 





The first 10 industries to apply sim- 
plification through the co-operation of 
the division of simplified practice made 
an average elimination of 86% per 
cent of varieties for which there was 
little demand. Savings of millions of 
dollars have been reported to the de- 
partment of commerce since Secre- 
tary Hoover began his organized 
movement for the elimination of waste. 














Studies Properties of Cast Iron 


Manner and Conditions Under Which Graphitization Takes Place in Cast Iron 


Has Profound Influence Upon Chemical and Physical Properties 
of the Metal— Describes Special Metal 


N THE construction of various ma- 


distilling and other ap- 
metal has 
certain parts as a 
strong, close-grained, gray iron. To 
those following the matter closely, the 
statement that these parts should con- 
sist of a fine grained and strong iron is 


chines, oil 
paratus, no proved as 


satisfactory for 


misleading, except as it indicates two 
particular requirements that must  ob- 
tain in the selecting of a gray iron 
casting for the purpose referred to. 
It has been found that to obtain the 
best results the metal, in addition, 
should possess another characteristic. 


This other essential, which is the major 
the character and 


one, has to do with 

distribution of the graphite. It is in 
this particular that a metal made by 
the Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn., is of interest. 


That the manner and conditions un- 
der which graphitization takes place 
has a profound influence upon the 


ability of the gray iron product to 
stand up in service when subjected to 
certain influences is unquestionable. That 
the factors controlling graphitization for 


a predetermined condition and _ distri- 


bution of the graphite is not well un- 
derstood also is unquestionable. The 
idea that graphitization can be con- 


trolled with certainty by an adjustment 


of the silicon and sulphur content is 


far from correct. 
Test for Carbon Content 


For example, as a rough guide it is 
the practice in some malleable iron 
plants to make a 3 x 3 x 8-inch casting 
slightly notched in the center to facili- 
tate rupture in a green sand mold. The 
casting is allowed to cool slowly until 
morning and then the fracture is ex- 
amined. Through this esti- 
mate may be made regarding the total 
carbon content. This has proved a 
fairly accurate method, provided the 
silicon and sulphur content of the heats 
rather nar- 


means an 


are kept within a range of 
row limits. 

Under these conditions a clear white 
fracture will indicate a certain percent- 
age of carbon, while the extent to which 
the fracture is mottled, or gray through- 
out, will indicate increased percentages 
of carbon directly as the fracture 
changes from mottled to gray. While 
this test has given general satisfaction 
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SHOWS CARBON PRECIPITATED IN 
UNIFORM CONDITION—MAGNIFIED 
150 TIMES 


in the majority of cases, it has hap- 
pened at times that the appearance of 
the fracture has been out of line and 
misleading. While the fracture would 
be gray throughout and ordinarily cor- 
respond to a carbon content of 2.70-2.80 
per cent, an analysis would disclose that 
it was but 2.20 per cent, the silicon and 
sulphur being appar- 
ent that some 
in these instances 
crease graphitization beyond that justi- 
fied from a consideration of the white 
composition. The believes 


normal. It was 
influence was at 
served to in- 


work 
which 


iron writer 
the influence in question was induced by 
a bath temperature higher than usual, 
for the rate of cooling and composition 
of the test practically 
the same as in those cases in which the 
fracture showed what the accepted rule 


pieces had been 


had established. The same rate of 
cooling coupled with a similar silicon, 
sulphur and carbon content will not 


times produce the same charac- 
unless the maximum 
the bath is similar in 


at all 
ter of fracture, 
temperature of 
both instances, 

In the early electric furnace produc- 
tion of white iron castings for the man- 
ufacture of malleable iron, many peculiar 
happenings have been noted. The writer 
believes these peculiarities owe their ex- 
planation to the high temperature at- 
tained by the molten metal. However, 
these are troubles that fortunately no 
longer exist in the production of cast- 
ings by this method. 

In blast furnace practice certain cases 
occasionally have been noticed in which 
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the fracture of the pig was completely 
incompatible with its composition and 
rate of cooling. In many cases it has 
been found that in two gray iron cast- 
‘ings of practically similar composition, 
one casting of a considerably higher 
brinell number will machine with more 
difficulty than the other in which the 
brinell number was 50 to 70 points 
lower. In connection with tool steel, 
which normally is free from graphite, 
cases may be cited where this consti- 
tuent was formed in samples forged un- 
der certain conditions. The foregoing 
has been entered into to point out a 
fact that is lost sight of with fre- 
quency, namely that the conditions gov- 
erning the precipitation of graphite, its 
distribution and physical characteristics, 
is a profoundly complex problem that 
as yet is far from being understood. It 
is the writer’s thought that there is 
strong ground for the belief that the 
temperature to which the bath has been 
heated plays an important part. Many 
samples of gray iron of apparently the 
same composition as that of the samples 


of the special metal mentioned, which 
were tested by the writer, have not 
approximated the tensile or transverse 


strength shown by the latter, and while 
the per cent of elongation of this metal 
is low, this characteristic is absent en- 
tirely in the case of other gray iron 
castings. Whether the temperature of 
the bath is the factor that operates to 
cause such differences in mechanical 
properties, between this metal and others 
of practically the same composition, or 
some other influence is at work, the 
writer does not know. 
Presents Complex Problem 

The facts already mentioned point out 
a condition that is lost sight of fre- 
quently. Conditions governing the pre- 
cipitation of graphite, its distribution 
and characteristics constitute a complex 
problem that as yet is far from being 
understood. That temperature plays an 
important part the writer believes is cer- 
tain. Whether this is an important fac- 
tor in the case of this metal must be 
concluded from the results of the me- 
chanical tests and other data that have 
been secured from such sources as were 
available as well as from tests made 
in the writer’s laboratory on specimens 
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received. The writer believes the first 
high strength close grained gray iron 
made was what is called semisteel. In 
this country the silicon in semisteel runs 
from about 1.50 to 2.75 per cent and 
the ultimate strength from about 33,000 
pounds per square inch to as high as 
45,000 pounds per square inch in ex- 
ceptional cases. In England where their 
ordinary gray iron appears to be strong- 
er than that made of similar composition 
in this country, higher results have been 


obtained. John Cameron, in an article 
entitled ‘“Semisteel” in Volume 15 of 
Journal of the Institute of British 


Foundrymen, quotes an average ultimate 
of 40,320 pounds per square inch in 
the case of 400 bars tested during the 
manufacture of aerial booms, the rec- 
ord bar going as high as 49,280 pounds 
per square inch. The average analysis 
of some 12 of these bars which were 
§%-inch round, was silicon, 2.10; phos- 


phorus, 0.587; sulphur, 0.065; man- 
ganese, 0.65; combined carbon, 2.55; 
graphitic carbon, 0.50. 
Compared with Semisteel 
In the case of 43 heats of semi- 


steel for propeller wheels the writer ob- 
tained an average ultimate strength on 
bars l-inch round of 34,249 pounds per 
square inch, the highest being 37,785 
pounds per square inch. The average 
tensile strength of an equal number 
of l-inch diameter bars of semisteel 
made for valves, was 31,249 pounds per 
square inch the lowest result being 25,138 


and the highest 37,785 pounds per 
square inch. High tensile close grained 
air furnace iron has been made by 


various parties through ferrosilicon addi- 
tions to a low carbon, fairly low silicon 
molten metal in the ladle, or air fur- 
nace. The writer has records in where 
ultimate strength varied from 43,000 to 
in excess of 50,000 pounds per square 
inch with a silicon content varying from 
about 2.00 to 2.75 per cent and deflec- 
tions on transverse test from 3/16 to 
7/32-inch failing with loads at center 
from 4300 to 4600 pounds. No elonga- 
tions or brinell numbers were recorded. 


Air furnace gray iron run down to 
about 2.50 to 2.65 per cent carbon with 
a silicon content from 1.75 to 2.25 per 
cent and with no ferrosilicon additions 
has been made running from 32,000 to 
40,000 pounds per square inch ultimate 


strength. J. E. Johnson Jr. patented a 
product which he called oxygenized 
metal made by partly bessemerizing 


some cupola metal and adding the oxid- 
ized metal to cupola metal not thus 
treated, by which he obtained a metal 
in which the graphite was peculiarly 
distributed. This metal had an average 
ultimate strength of about 35,000 pourds 
per square inch. 


The writer is not considering gray 
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iron castings made by other processes 
or by the methods referred to, that owe 
their mechanical properties and final 
condition of the graphite to a special 
heat treatment during solidification or 
subsequent to it, as he has been informed 
that the Ross-Meehan company’s metal 
is not a heat treated product. 


Bureau Makes Tests 


The United States bureau of 
ards has made a series of tests on this 
metai comprising 30 impact, 10 tensile 
and 10 torsional tests. In the impact 
test the specimens were 0.394 x 0.394 x 
2.1 inches with a V-notch at the center 
of one side 0.079 inches deep and bottom 
fillet with. 0.0l-inch radius. The results 
of this test, which was conducted on a 
Charpy machine, are as follows: 

Foot pounds 


stand- 


energy absorbed 
Average of 30 specimens 6.9 
Lowest result 4.1 
Highest result 11.8 
The torsional specimen was 0.5-inch 


in diameter for a distance greater than 
10 inches and had square ends. The 
results of this test is as follows: 


Extreme fiber 
stress pounds Total twist 
per square inch degrees 


Average 10 specimens 55,100 43.6 
Lowest result 44,800 27.8 
Highest result 63,300 55.8 


In the tensile and hardness tests the 
specimens were about 0.5 inches in diam- 
eter with a gage length of 2 inches and 
with threads screwing into adaptors hav- 


ing spherical bearings. The results 
are as follows: 
Ultimate Per cent 
strength elonga-  Brinell 


pounds per ation in hardness 

per square inch 2 inches number 
Average of 10 tests 50,500 0.4 290 
Lowest result 45,300 0.0 269 
Highest result 56,500 1.0 324 


Two specimens of this metal were sent 
to the Lucey Mfg. Corp., New York, 
for testing. The results of the tests 
are shown in the following tables: 


Tensile Test 
Area Ultimate 
square inches load, pounds 
0.1965 8050 
0.1965 9860 


Transverse Test 
Diameter Neutral Mending moment Breaking 
inches distance inches pounds load, pounds 
1.25 0.75 17,500 7,000 
1,25 0.75 10,500 7,800 
Ultimate Tensile Strength 
40,950 pounds per square inch 
50,000 pounds per square inch 


Diameter 
inches 
0.505 
0.505 


Elongation 
None 
None 


No. 1 

No. 2 
Moment of 
Inertia Extreme Fiber Stress 
Yo. 1 0.2488 52,500 pounds per square inch 
0.2 0.2488 58,500 pounds per square inch 
Several years ago at the start of the 
development of this metal, about 45 


bars were sent to the writer with the 
request that he submit the results of 
the tensile test. The results of the 


tensile test were as follows: 


Ultimate strength 
pounds per square inch 


Average results 48,900 
Lowest result 35,620 
Highest result 56,500 


Average Brinell hardness 258 


The following will indicate the im- 
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provement that has taken place since the 
tests were made: 
Tensile strength 


No. Area pounds per square inch 
Biecivven<sMane 192 60,000 
Bins diem bude Ben 192 54,200 
But dienes soee aes 193 60,700 
EF, Peer 192 56,800 
, ee ee 192 59,700 
Gis SS MER ode 194 53,400 


The modulus of rupture of ordinary 
gray iron is in the vicinity of 12,000,000 
pounds per square inch. The modulus 
of rupture of this metal averages about 
23,000,000 pounds per square inch while 
that of semisteel lies between these two 
figures. On the six bars tested in this 
laboratory the following breaking loads 
and deflections were obtained: 


Distance 
Diameter between 
of bar, supports, Ultimate Deflection at 
inches inches load, pounds failure, inches 
1.31 12 5,500 0.10 
1.34 12 6,200 0.13 
1.32 12 6,600 0.14 
1.32 12 5,700 0.13 
1.33 12 5,500 0.13 
1.33 12 6,240 0.13 


A further indication of the progress 
that has been made can be gathered 
from a comparison of the early trans- 
verse tests with those recently made by 
the Lucey Mfg. Corp. When it is con- 
sidered that the American Society for 
Testing Materials specifications call 
for a transverse strength on the arbi- 
tration bar of not under 2500 pounds 
for light, 2900 pounds for medium and 
3300 pounds for heavy castings, with a 
deflection of not less than 0.10, it is 
clear. that this metal excels these re- 
quirements particularly when these re- 
sults are considered together with the 
deflections. While it is the opinion of 
many engineers that the softest irons 
yield the highest deflections on 
verse test the contrary is true. Even 
with a content as high as 
3.30 per cent, the carbon is precipitated 
in a uniform condition as will be noted 
from the accompanying reproduction of 
@ micrograph taken at a 
of 150. 

Satisfactory service has resulted from 
this metal when used for ammonia ma- 
acid 
industries, 


trans- 


silicon 


magnification 


castings in 
hardened 


chinery, for handling 
certain 


etc. 


for gears, 
It has been found adapted for use 
in piston rings, boiler castings, pump 
and automobile cylinders, high pres- 
sure air compressor castings, 
valve and cylinder packing rings, valve 
chamber and knuckle pin bushings in 
locomotive construction and in oil re- 
finery apparatus where porosity of any 
kind is fatal and acid and heat resisting 
properties are essential. Good results 
have followed its use in the lower trays 
of tower stills which are subjected to 
a high temperature and pressure and to 
considerable weight from above. 


valves, 


Three units for the manufacture 
of products under the supervision of 


the Colby Managemen: Corp., Los 
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Angeles, will be constructed at Mon- 
rovia, Cal., by the Union Iron Works. 
The first unit will be 100 x 300 feet, 
saw tooth type, steel frame construc- 
tion, and will house the foundry. The 
old foundry facilities of the Colby 
corporation will be moved into the new 
plant. The second unit will be the 
machine shop and the third the assem- 
bling plant. The Colby corporation is a 
holding and management company for 
various industrial companies among 
which are the Vacuum Street Cleaner 
Mfg. Co., Southern California Truck 
Owners’ association, Kimball Motors 
Corp., Industrial Finance & Mortgage 
Co., etc. The present location of the 
plant is at Huntington Park. 


Canadians To Increase 
Hydroelectric Units 


The Ontario hydroelectric power 
immediately call for 
the submission of bids for the con- 
struction of units 5 and 6 of the Nipigon 
Cameron Falls, 
each having a capacity of 12000 horse- 
power. Units 3 and 4 of the same ca- 
pacity, are now under construction. The 
total development will produce 72,000 
horsepower. The action of the commis- 
sion is induced by the rapidly increasing 
demand for electric power which it is 
estimated will call for 53,000 horsepower 
by the end of 1924. A plan is under 
consideration for the raising of the level 
of Lake Nipigon to take care of the 
power requirements of Fort William and 
Port Arthur. 

The Carthage Machine Co. of Carth- 
age, N. Y. is establishing a Canadian 
branch at Belleville, Ont. A Canadian 
charter has been secured and the or- 
ganization will be known as the Carth- 
age Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd. A. 
K. Hinds is president; F. S. Wilson, 
vice president and general manager; and 
A. F. Wardwell, secretary-treasurer. The 
new company has taken over the plant 
of the J. C. Wilson Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

The citizens of Peterborough, Ont., 
having voted to extend the exemption of 
tht Canadian General Electric Co. from 
local taxation for three years, the 
company will erect new buildings and 
install additional equipment at a cost of 
about $500,000, and will considerably 
increase its staff. 


commission will 


power development at 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has re- 
ceived an order from the Tonopah 
Extensions Mining Co., for an oil 
engine of efficient power to supply 
the ordinary lighting requirements of 
a town of 40,000 inhabitants. The 
engine will be installed at Tonopah, 
Nevada, and is technically designated 
as 175 brake horsepower. 
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Seek New Uses for Blast 
Furnace Slag 


Increased utilization of slag produced 
as a waste product of blast furnaces, 
and research looking toward its de- 
velopment were discussed at a con- 
ference of the National Slag associa- 
tion held recently at the bureau of 
standards, Washington. In addressing 
the conference P. H. Bates of the 
bureau of standards called attention 
to the fact that slag now is used 
in Europe for making “Eisen Portland 
cement” which consists of about 35 
per cent of ground slag and 65 per 
cent of portland cement. He expressed 
the opinion that such use would ulti- 
mately develop in this country. Eisen 
cement is nearly as strong as portland 
cement, he stated, and is also thought 
to be more resistant to attack by sea 
water and by alkali. 

Following Mr. Bates, J. C. Pearson, 
chief of the bureau’s cement section 
told the conference about tests made 
at the bureau on the properties of con- 
crete in which slag is used as 
aggregate... The bureau finds that if 
the usual proportions are adhered to the 
concrete made with slag is less work- 
able than that made with gravel, and 
is not so easily handled, but this dif- 
ficulty can be avoided by using a 
larger proportion of sand. Strength tests 
are now under way, and results are 
expected by the middle of the month. 
The slag concrete is found to fill about 
6 or 7 per cent less space for the 
same volume of aggregates as com- 
pared with gravel concrete, Mr. Pear- 
son stated. 

There are 20,000,000 tons of slag 
produced annually in the United States, 
Mr. Pearson said, and it sells for 
a small fraction of a cent per pound. 
It is usually not handled. by the steel 
industry, but is sold by them to in- 
dependent concerns who make it into 
useful products. 


Shippers Are Organizing 
Co-operation Body 


organi- 
associa- 


Definite toward the 
zation of the first 
tion to represent all of the shippers 
of the country in their relations with 
the railroads are Rep- 
resentatives of the nine shippers’ re- 
gional advisory boards in all districts 
of the country probably will be called 
to meet in Washington early in June 
to complete organization, according to 
W. J. L. Banham, general chairman 
of the Otis Elevator Co., New York 
The purpose is to co-operate with the 
railroads to provide better railroad de- 
vices, less congestion in the terminals 


steps 
national 


under way. 
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and faster and more economical han- 
dling of freight. 

While directors have not been named, 
it is understood Herbert Hoover, Con- 
gressman Sidney Anderson, Minnesota; 
Charles H. Sabin and Paul M. War- 
burg are considered. The board will 
act in conjunction with the executive 
committee of the American Railway 
association. Each _ regional shippers’ 
advisory board will be asked to send 
three delegates to the Washington 
convention. The regional board are the 
Northwestern, Minneapolis; the Cen- 
tral Western, Omaha; the Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas City; the Southwestern, 
Dallas; the Southeastern, Birmingham; 
the Great Lakes, Toledo; the Ohio 
Valley, Cincinnati; the Middle Atlantic 
Coast, New York; and the Ilowa- 
Illinois-Wisconsin, Chicago. 


Compile Record of Part 
Time Employment 


The National Industrial Conference 
board has compiled some exhaustive 
statistics relating to part time em- 
ployment in the United States for the 
last three years, and the figures will be 
extended in its future reports on em- 
ployment. The current report shows 
that in the period from October, 1922 
to July, 1923 the figures of actual time 
worked were from 98 per cent to 100 
per cent of full time. This probably 
means that there was a _ considerable 
amount of overtime during this period, 
offsetting the amount of time which 
must have been lost through disability, 
etc. In the period from July, 1923 
to January, 1924 the proportion of time 
actually worked was about 96 per cent 
of full time, which was probably a 
more nearly normal situation, though 
even then there was probably a certain 
amount of time lost through lack of 
work, 

Part time employment during the in- 
dustrial depression of 1921 was at its 
worst at the end of 1920 and in the fist 
six months of 1921, when the proportion 
of time lost from this cause was be- 
tween 10 per cent and 12 per cent. 
Probably most of this was due to lack 
of work. The greatest amount of part 
time employment during this period of 
depression preceded the lowest point of 
number of workers employed, and the 
decrease in part time employment was 
faster than and preceded the increase 
in number of workers employed. 


A 24-page booklet entitled “Stan- 
dardization—What It Is Doing for 
Industry” has just been issued by the 
American Engineering Standards com- 
mittee, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York. The booklet explains how 
standardization is being carried on. 
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Gear Makers Meet in Buffalo 


American Gear Manufacturers’ Association Holds Annual Spring Meeting—Papers 
Analyze Producing Difficulties Which Must Be Ironed Out—Standardization 
Work Progresses—Committee Would Develop New Uses for Gears 


me advanced position of American gear mak- 
ing methods as compared with British methods 
was brought out rather forcibly at the eighth 
annual convention of the American Gear Manufac- 
turers’ association held at the Lafayette hotel, Buffalo, 
April 28-30. A paper on “British Gear Practice,” pre- 
sented by W. E. Sykes, traced the growth of gear 


ing watched closely. British manufacturers probably 
will follow American practice in that respect. 
Advertising has a legitimate place in the gear busi- 
ness and if properly planned and executed is a sound 
investment, according to J. C. McQuiston, who urged 
that gear makers give this subject more attention. 
Campaigns should be planned for not less than one 








manufacturing in England and accounted the present year, expenditures 
point of development. Most shops must be classified 
as “gear cutters,” their function being to cut gears 
according to customers’ specifications but without ac- 
cepting responsibility for the work. The automotive 
field has opened up new demands for gears but few 
plants have been able to expand 
complete range. These shops accept responsibility for 
design, materials and workmanship and are known as 
“gear specialists.” Standardization 
headway, the action of American 


to manufacture a 


has made little informal banquet 


manufactures be- 


advertising media 


should be budgeted in advance, 


should be selected carefully and 
copy should have popular appeal. The speaker sug- 
gested that the gear manufacturing industry might 
find group advertising effective in stimulating business. 

Appreciation of the services of the officers of the 
association was expressed by the re-election of the en- 
tire staff to serve another term. Several plant  in- 
spection trips were made Tuesday afternoon. At an 
on Tuesday evening considerable 
thought was given to labor problems. 


Needs of Gear Manufacturers Analyzed 


FFICIAL opening of the con- 
O vention took place on Monday 

afternoon when George  L. 
Markland Jr., Philadelphia Gear 
Works, Philadelphia, president of the 
Association, made an address “The 
Year in Prospect,” in which the out- 
lined the problems to be handled by 
the organization during the coming 
year. This was followed by the an- 
nual reports of Secretary T. W. 
Owen, Cleveland, and Treasurer C. F. 
Goedke, William Ganschow Co., Chi- 
cago. Much of this session was de- 
voted to the reports of standing com- 
mittees, including the membership and 
general standardization and the sub- 
committees on spur gears, bevel and 
spiral bevel gears, herringbone gears 
and nomenclature. The herringbone 
gear committee proposed as its report 
a recommended practice for herring- 
bone gears cut with single thread hob. 
The standard was accepted as tenta- 
tive. Three new member companies 
were voted onto the association’s rolls. 
This session was concluded by a paper 
“The Value of Cost Accounting to the 
Executive” by Russell C. Ball, Phiia- 
delphia Gear Works, Philadelphia. The 
author pointed out that an accurate 
system for determining costs is im- 
portant in estimating new work and 
while not the only factor is the basic 
factor upon which prices should be 
established. It would tend to eliminate 
destructive competition and would re- 





act to stabilize the gear manufactur- 
ing industry. 

At the evening session, W. E. Sykes, 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Buf- 
falo, read a paper, “British Gear Prac- 
tice,” in which the outlined briefly the 
current practice in England, where the 
making of machine cut gears was not 
distinguished as a specialized industry 
until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. There are specialists in various 
kind of gears but only one company 
which has expanded to manufacture 
all types and all sizes of gears. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Sykes the British gear 
industry consists of two branches—one 
which may be termed “gear cutters” 
and the other “gear specialists.” Each 
has its function and together they 
meet the demands of industry. Stand- 
ardization has made little progress; de- 
velopment has been so intensive that 
standardization is inadvisable. A com- 
mittee for that work exists but it has 
done little work and is watching close- 
ly the action of American Gear Manu- 
facturers’ Association. British effort 
probably will be duplicated along 
American lines. Research work, how- 
ever, to determine the mechanical ef- 
ficiency of worm gears, has been car- 
ried on for about 10 years by the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory and for the 
last three years experiments have been 
conducted on spur gears to obtain in- 
formation relating to mechanical ef- 
ficiency, load carrying capacity, effects 
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of various lubricants, various tooth 
shapes and tooth proportions. 

Mr. Sykes paper was followed by re- 
ports of the subcommittees on worm 
gears; sprockets; electric railway, mill 
and mine gears and pinions and non- 
gearing, 

At the opening of the Tuesday morn- 


metallic 


ing session, the first order of business 
was the election of four members of 
the executive committee. The new 
members of tthe committee are given 
elsewhere on these pages. The differ- 
ential, library, metallurgical, tooth 
form and keyway subcommittees pre- 
sented reports. The report of the 
metallurgical committee included recom- 
mendations for the chemical compo- 
sitions of steel gear castings. The 
specifications were adopted as tenta- 
tive recommended practice. A_ stub 
tooth standard was proposed by the 
tooth form committee and with cer- 
tain suggested modifications, the speci- 
fications were accepted as_ tentative 
recommended practice. 

A feature of the morning program 
was a paper, “The Gear Manufac- 
turer Needed,” by L. G. Hewins, sales 
manager, Van Dorn & Dutton Co, 
Cleveland. Mr. Hewins pointed out 
some of the more important problems 
confronting the manufacturer of gears 
and offered some suggestions as to 
how they might be solved. Economi- 
cally, he said, manufacturers should 
so far as possible confine their efforts 
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to the work they are specially equipped 


for, regardless of how badly they 
may need business. Customers’ needs 
should be analyzed more thoroughly. 


3y planning farther ahead the manu- 
facturer often can bring through ma- 
terial in advance for operations on spe- 
that might otherwise 
have been idle. That the speaker had 
discussed a subject of general inter- 
est was evidenced by the fact that the 
discussion following the paper was en- 


cial equipment 


tered into by many members, 

No meeting was held on Tuesday 
afternoon, the entertainment commit- 
tee having arranged for several plant 
inspection trips in the Buffalo district. 
a mecting of the executive 
held for the purpose 


However, 


committee was 
of electing the officers for the com- 
ing year. The entire staff of officers 


was re-elected as shown in the ac- 
companying box. 

The third general session was held 
on Wednesday morning with President 
Markland serving as chairman, E. S. 
Sawtelle, Tool Steel Gear & Pinion 
Co., Cincinnati, as chairman of the 
industrial relations committee, present- 
ed the report of that committee. Mr. 
Sawtelle then read a paper, “Manage- 
ment’s Responsibility in Industrial Re- 
lationship” in which he advocated the 
practical application of Christian ideals 
to industrial problems. Further, he 
said he was in favor of noonday meet- 
ings for shops and factories at which 
religious and economic truths could be 
This paper 
metric 


presented to the workmen. 
was followed by reports of 


and inspection committees. 


Discusses Gear Applications 


“Application of Spiral Bevel Gears,” 
was the title of a paper presented by 
F. E. McMullen, Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N. Y. Spiral bevel gears 
have been commercially available for 
about 10 years, a time sufficient to pro- 
vide information from which practical 
regarding 
quali- 


conclusions can be drawn 
their application, Four distinct 
ties differentiate spiral bevel gears from 
straight bevels, namely, quiet opera- 
tion at high speeds; a higher degree 
of smooth action at low speeds; great- 
er proportional strength; and cheaper 
quantity production. Adoption of a 
spiral bevel gear drive often is decided 
by one or more of these qualities. 
According to Mr. McMullen, the 
first general adoption has been in the 
automotive field where the refining 
development in attaining quiet engines 
has required silent transmissions and 
rear axles. Increased strengths and 
reduced costs also have influenced the 
use of spiral bevel gears in automotive 
work. Other common uses of this 
type of gear are found in ice, cutting 
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machinery, centrifugal dryers, vacuum 
cleaners, overhead camshaft drives both 
on automobile and diesel engines, wash- 
ing machines, motor reduc- 
tion sets and machine tools, From 
numerous experimental installations 
now under it appears that the 
use of straight tooth bevels will be 
limited to slow moving drives where 
essential. 


grinders, 


way, 


smoothness is not 
Buying Power Is Interpreted 


Probably ‘the outstanding paper at 
this session was “Buying Habits of 
Industry,” by Mason Britton, vice 
president, McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New 


York. Numerous lantern slides were 





New Officers 


AMERICAN GEAR MANUFATURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
President 
Grorce L. MARKLAND JR.* : 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Philadelphia 
First Vice President 
E.' J. Frost* : 
Frost Gear & Forge Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Second Vice President 
B. F. WatERMAN* j 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
g A. 


Treasurer 
C. F. GorpKe* 
e William Ganschow 'Co., Chicago 
Secretary 
T. W. Owen* 
2443 Prospect avenue, 
Board of Directors 
F, W. Sryram* 
Van Dorn & Dutton Co., 
H. E. Esernarpt* ‘ J 
Newark Gear Cutting Machine Co., New 
om, m. J. 
A. F. Cooxr* 
Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh 
A. C. GLEASON : 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. 
*Re-elected. 


Cleveland 


Cleveland 











used in the presentation of the address. 
Mr. Britton discussed at some length 
the results which had been obtained 
from an elaborate survey to determine 
buying habits and buying power. It 
was found that approximately 56 per 
cent of all workers are classified as 
industrial workers and that this class 
has a buying power equal to about 60 
per cent of the total for all business, 
or about $35,000,000,000. The survey 
also pointed out that buying sugges- 
tions in most cases originated down 
in the shop, indicating of course that 
this man is an important influence in 
sales. What class of publications of- 
fered the best sales appeal to purchas- 
ers of equipment and _ supplies, the 
questionnaire sought to determine. The 
vote was overwhelmingly in favor of 
trade and business magazines, the 
popular media little strength 
for engineering equipment and ma- 
terial. Another question was asked tto 
determine what information the read- 


showing 
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er wished to find from advertisements. 
The results showed that much advertis- 
ing is based upon poor appeal. 

“Advertising as an Investment for the 
Gear Manufacturer,” was the title of 
an important paper read at the Wednes- 
day afternoon:session by J. C. McQuis- 
ton, advertising director, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He said advertising is a legitimate 
part of the gear making industry and 
should be included in it. In planning 
a successful campaign, the period should 
not be of less duration than one year. 
A budget should be set aside by the 
advertiser to cover this campaign, this 
budget being based upon net operating 
profits of the past year, gross sales for 
the past year, or expected gross sales 
during the coming year. He suggested 
that between 2 and 5 per cent of gross 
Sales might be a proper figure to use as 
a basis. The next step, according to 
Mr. McQuiston, should be the selec- 
tion of the publications in which to ad- 
vertise. He advised the use of trade and 
business papers covering the fields in 
which the gear maker is most interested. 
With the media selected, the advertise- 
ments should be scheduled throughout 
the campaign and copy prepared well in 
advance. 


Mail Campaigns Necessary 


The speaker urged that results not 
be judged hastily and even urged the 
continuation of advertising until it was 
proven conclusively that the expenditure 
was being wasted. During slack times 
advertising should not be curtailed but 
the program should be carried through 
to completion. Reduced advertising is 
one of the first symptoms of industrial 
alarm and produces a depressing ef- 
fect. on business. The speaker also 
urged greater use of direct mail cam- 
paigns for they would prove of great 
value to the gear maker. To obtain 
maximum results, however, mail lists 
must be checked frequently, the telephone 
directory being one of the best guides 
available. In concluding, Mr. McQuis- 
ton ventured the suggestion that it might 
be advisable for the American Gear 
Manufacturers association to consider 
group advertising for the benefit of all 
gear manufacturers. 

Mr. McQuiston’s paper received much 
discussion and gave indication that only 
the larger advertising companies were 
familiar with the advertising method 
of selling goods. The most important 
point brought out by the discussion was 
that no general rule for controlling ad- 
vertising can be laid down. Many fac- 
tors must be considered including the 
product manufactured, financial  re- 
sources, trade to be reached, etc. 

At the conclusion of the paper on 
advertising, Stanley P. Rockwell, con- 
sulting _metallurgist, Hartford, Conn., 
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read a paper, “Practical Metallography,” 
in which he confined his remarks to the 
gear industry. He urged a closer con- 
tact between the heat treater and the 
management, citing a recent case to show 
the necessity for greater co-operation. 
Defective gears in a certain plant were 
averaging about 20 per cent, the trou- 
ble being assigned to heat treating. Final- 
ly the management called in a consulting 
metallurgist to determine the remedy. 
The metallurgist ,investigated conditions 
and found that the heat treater knew 
the remedy but had been unable to con- 
vince the management he knew the 
remedy. The metallurgist recommended 
an increase in salary for the heat 
treater and an opportunity for him to 
discuss his problems directly with the 
management. With the new policy put 
into effect gear loss was reduced to less 
than 1 per cent. Mr. Rockwell’s paper 
was illustrated with numerous lantern 
slides to show desirable and undesirable 
grain structures. 


To Propose New Applications 


Some time ago a special committee 
Was appointed to consider new gear 
applications. Already some tendency is 
noted to eliminate gears where possible, 
thus it will be a function of this com- 
mittee to suggest new fields where gears 
can be applied to advantage. The report 
of the committee was brief but in the 
future this committee will be one of 
the most important units in the organiza- 
tion. The commercial standardization 
committee also presented its report at 
this time. 

“Gears and Pinions of Equal Strength,’ 
prepared by M. A. Durland, assistant 
professor of machine design, Kansas 
State Agricultural college, Manhatten, 
Kans., was the final paper on the con- 
vention program. In the common sys- 
tems of involute gearing, the gear teeth 
are inherently stronger than the teeth 
of the mating pinion. The greater the 
difference between the number of teeth 
on the gear and that on the pinion 
the greater is the difference in strength. 
The object of this paper, therefore, 
was to propose a general method whereby 
the strength of a gear and its mating 
pinion may be equalized without de- 
parting from standard cutters or stand- 
ard center distances. 

An informal banquet was held in the 
ballroom of the hotel on Tuesday even- 
ing, President Markland serving as 
toastmaster. The first speaker on the 
program was James B. Horn. Mr. Horn, 
a Russian by birth, was sentenced to 
hard labor in the Siberian mines for a 
minor offence against the civil code 
censored by Czarism. Later he made 
his escape to England where he cham- 
pioned the cause of socialism and com- 
munism. Believing America to be a 
land of liberty, he landed here only to 
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be convinced that America was another 
Russia. Being somewhat of an orator 
he affiliated with radical organizations 
and spread the message of communism 
and socialism from coast to coast. Later, 
however, he realized his error in point 
of view and immediately set about to 
correct his ideas. He now does Ameri- 
canization work among shop employes. 
In concluding, he urged that all immi- 
grants to America be so trained and 
educated in the history and operating 
functions of this country that only the 
true point of view be created. That he 
said was the means of attack to the 
undermining influences of _ radicals. 
S. F. Fannon, Sherwin Service, Inc., 
New York was the second speaker, his 
subject being “The 75-Cent Dollar in 
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Business.” He pointed out that the 
investment of wages paid to labor was 
of considerably greater importance than 
plant investment, in general 
lebor in three years equals plant invest- 
ment. But he added little is being spent 
for its upkeep. It is as essential to pro- 
vide insurance for the good will of the 
employes as it is to protect property 
loss by fire. In the future, he said bank 
loans to manufacturing companies may 
be granted or refused by the answer to 
the question, “Can your employes be de- 
pended upon to put this order through ?” 
Increased wages do not insure good 
will alone and should mot be used for 
that purpose. The speaker suggested no 
solution, indicating that it was one 
our present-day engineers must solve. 


wages of 





N ews of Societies 


Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 


Trade and Technical Organizations 








PRELIMINARY program of 

the papers scheduled for presen- 

tation at the World Power con- 
ference to be held in London June 30 
to July 12 in connection with the Brit- 
ish empire exhibition indicate that the 
power problems of no less than 30 
countries will be discussed. The papers 
thus far arranged and announced through 
the American committee of the World 
Power conference cover the power sit- 
uation in the following countries: Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, British Guiana, 





Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dutch East Indies, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, In- 
dia, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Poland, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Union of South Africa, 
and the United States. 

The papers proposed for the Ameri- 
can program are divided into 11 sec- 
tions as follows: Section A. National 
power resources; B, Water power re- 
sources and practice; C, fuels; D, cur- 

(Concluded on Page 1253) 








Convention Calendar 








May 8-9—British Iron and Steel institute, An- 
nual meeting at the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, London. G. C. Lloyd, 28 Victoria 
street, London, is secretary. 

May 9-10—National Hardware Association of 
the United States. Annual meeting of Metal 
Branch, Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Philadel- 
phia. George A. Fernley, 505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 

May 12-15—Sheet Steel Executives. Second an- 
nual convention, Hotel Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. W. S. Horner, 
1832 Oliver building, Pittsburgh, is chair- 
man, 

May 13-15—American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware association. Annual convention at 
Westchester-Biltmore Country club, Rye, 
N. Y. George F. Greene, 47 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, is secretary. 

May 19-21—Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ association, National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ association, and American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion—Triple convention at Hotel Cleveland, 
(Cleveland. Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Courtney 
Co., Richmond, Va.; T. James Fernley, 505 
Arch street, Philadelphia; and F. D. Mitchell, 
1819 Broadway, New York, are the secre- 
taries respectively. 

May 20-23—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Annual convention, Mechanics Hall, 
Boston. W. L. Chandler, 19 Park place, 
New York, is secretary, 


May 22-23—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting, LeClaire hotel, 
Moline, Ill. W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 


May 22-23—National Pipe and Supply asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting, Hotel Cleveland. 
George L. MclIlvane, 909 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

May 23—American Iron and Steel institute. 
Annual spring meeting at Hotel Commodore, 

New York. . A. S. ‘Clarke, 40 Rector 

street, New York, is secretary. 


May 26-29—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—Spring meeting Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is secretary. 


June 4-6—National Foreign Trade Council. An- 
nual convention at the Hotel Coplev-Plaza, 
Boston. K. Davis, India House, Hanover 
Square, New York, is secretary. 


June 4-6—Institute of British Foundrymen. 
Annual meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land. 

June 11-18—American Railway association. Con- 
vention and exhibition of mechanical division 
at Atlantic City, N. J. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 

June 11-18—Railway Supply Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Convention and exhibition, at At- 
lantic, City, N. J. J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, is secretary. 
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Engineers Seek Cost Reductions 


Manufacturing, Sales and Personnel Costs Are Studied by Society of Industrial 


Engineers Holding Its Annual Convention in Buffalo—Debates Are 


Used as Means To Promote Discussion on Important Topics 


EDUCING the cost of business 
R was the dominating theme con- 

sidered at the eleventh national 
convention of the Society of Industrial 
Engineers held at the Hotel Statler, 
Zuffalo, April 30, May 1 and 2. Ex- 
cellent attendance at all “sessions and 
the extensive discussion of papers and 
addresses were evidence of the timeli- 
ness of the subject. Discussion confined 
itself largely to three major phases, 
manu fac- 


namely, reducing costs of 


ture, reducing costs of selling, and 
reducing costs through the control of 
personnel. The last phase, being some- 
what new to industry, attracted a good 
share of attention and the conclusion 
was reached that the solution of person- 
nel problems will require greater con- 
sideration in the future. 

The opening session of the conven- 
tion was called to order Wednesday 
morning by W. G. Sheehan, president. 
An address of welcome by Sidney Det- 
mers, president of the Buffalo cham- 
ber of commerce was responded to 
by President Sheehan. In the _presi- 
address which followed Mr. 
reviewed brieflly the growth 
the organization and 


dential 
Sheehan 
and activity of 
indicated the direction of future activity. 
“What Is Needed from the Manage- 
ment Point of View” was the title of a 
paper read by Benjamin A. Franklin, vice 
president, Strathmore Paper Co., Mit- 
tineague, Mass. These needs, as point- 
ed out by the speaker, are applicable to 
any business regardless of the nature of 
. Under the direction of 
Dayton 


its production. 
Cc. U. Carpenter, 
Portable Typewriter Co., Dayton, O., 
the paper was discussed by Ansel G. 
Coffin, Babson’s Statistical organization 
Philadelphia, and Albion N. Doe, vice 
president, Pressteel Engineering Corp., 


New York. 


president, 


Fatigue Factors Considered 


At a mnoonday luncheon the committee 
for the elimination of unnecessary fatigue 
held an open meeting with George H. 
Shepard, professor of industrial engi- 
university, Lafayette, 
unusually inter- 


neering, Purdue 
Ind., presiding. An 
esting paper, “Illumination—A Fatigue 
Factor,” was read by Ward Harrison, 
National Lamp Works, Cleveland, and 
former president of the Society of II- 
luminating Engineers. The paper was 
illustrated by equipment and stereopticon 
slides. Mr. Harrison explained the dif- 


ference between efficient and inefficient 
lighting units and told how they pro- 
duced or eliminated fatigue. The paper 


was discussed by T. Elmer Moon, de- 


velopment engineer, Western Electric 
Co., Hawthorne, Ili. No. session was 
scheduled for Wednesday afternoon, 


plant inspection trips having been ar- 
ranged to visit the Pierce-Arrow Mo- 
tor Car Co., American Radiator Co., 
and Larkin Co. Chapter delegates of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers held 
a dinner meeting in the evening, with 
W. W. Nichols, 


dent in charge of promotion, presiding. 


Detroit, vice presi- 


Selling Costs Are Studied 


Cost problems were discussed at the 
general session held Wednesday even- 
ing. “Reducing the Cost of Selling,” 
was the title of a paper read by Ralph 
Barstow, secretary, Marquis Regan, Inc., 
New York, Carl M. Bigelow, Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co., Boston, presented 
a paper “Reduction of Costs through 
Industrial Engineering.” Both speakers, 
in addition to analyzing their subjects 
which 
reductions could be 


carefully, suggested means _ by 
substantial cost 
made without the impairing of effi- 
ciency. These papers were discussed ex- 
tensively by a number of prominent en- 
gineers and executives. 

One of the features of the conven- 
tion program was an all day visit to 
Niagara Falls on Thursday. During the 
morning visits were made to several 
industrial companies, chief among which 
were the Niagara Falls Power Co. and 
the U. S. Light & Heat Corp. 

The research committee of society 
held a dinner meeting at the hotel 
Thursday evening with Charles B. Gor- 
dy, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and vice president in charge of 
research, as chairman. The first paper, 
“Classification of Work,” was presented 
by Frank B. Gilbreth, consulting engi- 
neer, Montclair, N. J. The speaker 
outlined the work that has been done to 
gain increased efficiency through a bet- 
ter knowledge of work and the hun- 
dreds of variables affecting it. The 
second paper was read by William J. 
Corbett, industrial engineer, Electric 
Steel Founders’ Research group, Chi- 
cago, the title of his paper being “Re- 
duction of Costs through Co-operative 
Research Work.” Mr. Corbett traced 
the history of the research group, told 
of its problems and indicated its achieve- 
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ments during its brief existence. Re- 
search problems include not only ques- 
tions of foundry operation and produc- 
tion but cost accounting, industrial re- 
lations and related subjects. He said 
the organization had justified its exist- 
ence and it would seem that other in- 
dustries might profitably adopt a similar 
co-operative policy. xa 

At the conclusion of. the meeting L. 
W. Wallace, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Engineering coungil, Washington, 
and former president of the Society 
of Industrial Engineers, made a few 
remarks to impress the significance to 
American engineers of the Prague con- 
ference to be held in Czecho-Slovakia 
this summer. He urged a representa- 
tive attendance and pointed out that 
American guests would also be able to 
visit the British Empire exposition 
and World Power conference in Lon- 
don as well as other international meet- 
ings abroad. 

In submitting its report, the research 
committee of the society pointed out that 
its work had been handicapped by lack 
of finances but in spite of that fact 
progress was being made. The com- 
mittee hopes, however, that its work will 
be of sufficient interest that industrial 
companies will aid materially in financ- 
ing future work. 


Simultaneous Debates Held 


Following the meeting of the research 
committee, three debates were conducted 
simultaneously by the production man- 
ager’s group, accountant’s group and 
personnel group. “Resolved: That Pro- 
duction Control Should Be Installed by 
a Consultant” was debated before the 
first group with F. J. Knoeppel, resi- 
dent partner, Scovell, Wellington & Co., 
Chicago, and Frank Van Ness, F. W. 
Van Ness & Associates, New York, sup- 
porting the affirmative and Clifton 
Reeves, New York, aud A. S. Cunning- 
ham, production manager, Hadfield- 
Penfield Steel Co., Bucyrus, O., argu- 
ing the negative. “Resolved: That Re- 
pairs and Maintenance on Plant and 
Equipment Should Be Charged to the 
Reserve for Depreciation Rather than to 
Current Operations,” was argued be- 
fore the accountants’ group, with George 
P. Ellis, Ellis, Knowles & Co., Chicago, 
and Carbis A. Walker, National Screw & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, taking the affirma- 
tive and Charles B. Williams, Nau, Rusk 
& Swearingen, Cleveland, and O. D. 
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Luby, president, Corporation Accounting 
Co., Chicago, taking the negative. “Re- 
solved: That Psychological Tests and 
Rating Scales Should Be Used as a 
Basis for Promoting Executives” was 
debated before the personnel group. Ar- 
thur L. Mann,’“supervisor of training, 
Eastman Kodalge Co., Rochester, sup- 
ported the affirmative and Charles B. 
Gordy, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich, the negative. In no 
cases were definite decisions made, the 
purpose of the debates being to secure 
discussion rather than to reach a deci- 
sion as to best practice. 


The final business session of the con- 


vention® was held on Friday morn- 
ing, with Karr Parker, president of 
the Engineering Society of Buffalo 


presiding. A most interesting paper, 
“Reducing the Cost of Manufacture,” 
was presented by Keppele Hall, Joseph 
& Feiss Co., Cleveland. Mr. Hall 
stated that reducing the cost of man- 
ufacture also included reducing the 
cost of doing business. Industry has 
much overcapacity, therefore competi- 
tion is keen and a producer must un- 
dersell his competitor to get business. 
The speaker recommended the follow- 
ing procedure to reduce costs: 1. 
Know all about your business; 2. 
Set up the proper organization to han- 
dle that business; and, 3. Have some 
picture of what that organization is 
doing in handling that business. This 
paper was discussed at length by H. 
E. Sims, Atlas Underwear Co., Piqua, 
O., and Elmer W. Coffey, industrial 
engineer, W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

“The Part of the Man- 
ager in Cost Reduction,” was the title 
of another interesting paper read by 
KF. W. Pierce, personnel manager, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. Frequent expansions and contrac- 
tions in the rubber industry have of- 
fered an excellent opportunity to study 
the effect of personnel control. The 
Goodyear company has laid the ground- 
work for further valuable work along 
this line. Conclusions reached by Mr. 


Personnel 


Pierce were confirmed by John S. 
Shaw, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del, who discussed _ the 
paper. It seemed to be the opinion 


of many who heard the discussion that 

future more would be 
personnel 
of reducing costs. 

On Friday afternoon no 
were held, inspection 
American Brass Co., and Lackawanna 
Steel Co. having been arranged. An 
informal banquet was held in the ball- 
room of the hotel in the evening with 
President Sheehan as toastmaster. The 
principal address was given by L. W. 
Wallace, executive secretary of the 


in the heard 


from control as a means 
sessions 


trips to the 
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American Engineering council, Wash- 
ington, the subject of the address be- 
ing “Education-Civilization-Peace.” Mr. 
Wallace reviewed the position of 
the engineering profession in our mod- 
ern civilization and urged an increased 
activity in national and international 
problems. On Saturday a number of 
the members of the society went to 
Rochester, N. Y., where they were 
the guests of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
Considerable time was spent in study- 
ing the various manufacturing depart- 
ments. 


Trade Association Rights 
Will Be Tested 


Washington, May 6.—A test case to 
determine what industrial trade associa- 
tions may or may not do, is likely to be 
started by the government. It is hoped 
that such a case may fix the legal bound- 
aries within which trade associations 
may collect and distribute business and 
industrial statistics. It is reported that 
conferences between the new attorney 
general, Harlan Fiske Stone, and Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover have resulted 
in a decision that the government bring 
a case for decision by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Sometime ago, former Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty, in response to requests 
of Secretary Hoover, issued a statement 
outlining his views on the legitimate ac- 
tivities of trade associations, but the de- 
cision proved to be confusing and vari- 
ous interpretations were placed upon it 
by trade association members and attor- 
neys representing these associations. So 
uncertain has been the status of trade 
associations that a number have ceased 
their former activities in gathering sta- 
tistics in co-operation with the govern- 
ment. It is recognized by many business 
and industrial leaders that some of the 
most effective means for reducing the 
cost of distribution and, therefore, re- 
ducing the price to consumers depend 
upon the collection of these figures. 

The question of new legislation to 
clarify statistical collection and dissem- 
ination has been discussed by the sec- 
attorney 
general, but they do not hope for ac- 
tion at this session of congress. Attorney 
General Stone has stated that he favors 
making the government of assistance 
rather than of hindrance to business. 


retary of commerce and the 


The Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., has announc- 
ced the passing of the regular quarterly 
dividend. This is the first time in more 
than 50 concern has 
omitted its regular quarterly dividend. 


years that this 


Payments for the past few years have 
been at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum. 
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lron Ore Contents 
to Standards 


Averages of analyses of Lake Supe- 
rior iron ores shipped in 1923 show 
slose conformity with guaranteed stand- 
ards. The averages as compiled by 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore associa- 
tion for each of the last 10 
also show remarkable uniformity. 


years 


The average percentage of iron natu- 
ral in the bessemer ores forwarded in 
1923 was 54.98, and the average of 
phosphorus in this grade was 0.039 
per cent, while the average silica was 
7.74 per cent, manganese 0.34 per 
cent, and moisture 9.25 per cent. The 
averages in 1914 were, respectively: 
53.42; 0.043; 7.73; 0.48 and 10.68 per 
cent. 

The percentage of iron natural in 1923 
was substantially the 
guaranteed 
while the 


same as the 
of 55 per 
percentage of phosphorus 
was less than that of ‘tthe standard 
grade, 0.045. The bessemer iron ore 
from the Marquette range in 1923 con- 
tained an average of 56.96 per cent, 
compared with 54.10 per cent 10 years 


standard cent, 


ago, while that from the Menominee 
range averaged only 51.55 per cent 
in 1923, in contrast with 56.96 per 


cent in 1914. The iron natural in the 
Mesabi range 
55.07 per cent, as 
cent in 1914, 


The averages for all low phosphorus 


nonbessemer ore was 


against 52.62 per 


nonbessemer ore shipped from the 
Lake Superior district in 1923 were 
as follows: Iron natural 51.09 per 
cent; phosphorus 0.077; silica 7.93; 
manganese 0.70, and moisture 11.85 
per cent. Little variation is noted 


from the analyses of 10 years ago. 

high phosphorus 
nonbessemer ores in 1923 follow: 
natural 50.86 per cent; phosphorus 
0.416; silica 7.69; manganese 0.33 and 
moisture 8.98 per cent. Silicious, ores 
averaged 42.17 per cent iron natural, 
29.30 per cent silica and 034 per cent 
manganese, and 


Averages for the 
Iron 


manganiferous 
44.03 per cent iron natural, 6.36 per 
cent manganese and 6.75 per cent 
silica. The following shows the general 


ores 


averages for all iron ores shipped 


from the district in the past 10 years: 


Year Nat. Phos. Silica Mang. Moist. 
ae 51.79 .095 8.22 79 10.76 
1922 ay 51.87 .099 8.23 76 10.78 
| Se 52.07 .087 8.23 62 10.95 
ar 51.69 .103 8.13 77 =11.09 
1919 me 51.57 .108 8.04 ao. T1334 
lo Se 51.29 .104 8.12 87 11.29 
ar 51.40 .099 8.02 #@ 11.57 
190 . . os 51.20 .097 8.00 .73 11.58 
io 7 51.49 .100 8.14 .64 11.29 
ae 51.34 .095 8.21 65 11.30 


A booklet issued by the iron ore 
association lists 261 iron ores shipped 


in 1923, with their individual analyses. 











Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








ARLES H. FORSTER has re- 


igned as treasurer of the Su 
perior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
with hot and cold strip mills at Car- 


effective May 10. On June 
duties of gen- 


negie, Pa., 
1, he will 


eral manager ot 


assume the 
sales of the Morris & 
division of the Oliver Iron & 
Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Superior 


Bailey 
Steel Co., 


heen afhliated 


Forster has 
Steel 


became con- 


with the 
Corp., since 1917 when he 


troller. In that year he was elected 


secretary and treasurer and two years 


later he was elected vice president and 


treasurer. In 1923 when the reor- 


ganization of the Superior Steel Corp., 
took place, he was elected treasurer and 
was re-elected to that office about a 
From 1900 to 1902, Mr. 
with Samuel H. 


from 


month ago. 
Forster was identified 
French & Co., Philadelphia and 
1902 to 1916, he was with the American 


Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Psz., 
lately as assistant secretary. 
_— 
R. S. Dutton of Pickands, Brown 
& Co. Chicago, sailed from New 


York May 3 to weeks in 
England. 
* * * 


spend six 


France and 


Theodore W. Robinson, a vice pres- 
ident of the Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, 
has returned from a ll-week trip to 
the Mediterranean countries. 

* * * 

W. S. Knudson, 
the Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit has been 
General Motors 


general manager ot 


named a director of 
Corp. 


* * * 


Frank B. Parker, general manager of 
Briggs & Turivas, iron and steel 
Pittsburgh, is in 
business trip for his 


scrap 
dealers, Chicago and 
London on a 
firm. 

* * * 


Herman A. Wagner, president of the 


Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwau- 
kee, sailed from New York on May 1 
for a two months’ recreation tour of 
Europe. 
* * * 

Frank Wilkinson, Newcastle, Ind., 
connected with the Bucyrus Steam 
Shovel Co., South Milwaukee, Wis., 


has returned after a five months trip 
in South Africa and England. 

* * * 

Coffin, 
Electric Co., 


Charles A. 
of the 
tady, 


former president 
Feneral Schenec- 


N. Y., recently was awarded a 


certificate of honorary membership in 
the Franklin institute. 
* * * 


George S. Githins has been appointed 


district representative for New England 
by the Pennsylvania Pump & Compres- 
sor Co., Easton, Pa. Mr. Githins will 


have offices at 110 High street, Boston. 
* * 


Fasullo, recently connected with 


ms 











CHARLES H. FORSTER 

the Best Steel Casting Co., Oakland, Cal. 
purchased the 
(cai., 
brass and 


foreman, has 
Hanford, 


as foundry 
Hanford Foundry, 


which operates gray iron, 
aluminum departments. 
x * x 
Robert Carmical for several years con- 
nected with the traffic department of the 
Cincinnati chamber of commerce, became 
assistont trafic manager of the jlant 
at Ashland, Ky., of the 
ing Mill Co., May 1. 
* * * 
L. A. Marshall, 
with the Chicago office of the Industrial 
W orks, 


service manager at the home office. Mr. 


D 


American Roll- 


recently connected 


Bay City. Mich, formerly was 


Marshall will act as a sales engineer in 
the Chicago headquarters at 1051 Mc- 
Cormick building. 

* * * 
Joseph B. 
directors of 


Duncan W. Fraser and 
been 
Locomotive Co. to fill 


Mr. Fraser is a vice presi- 


Ennis have elected 
the American 
vacancies. 


in charge of manufacturing and 
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dent 





Mr. Ennis is a vice president in charge 
of engineering. 
* * x 
J. R. Walraven, for some years vice- 
president of the Walraven Machinery Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., one of the largest southern 
distributors of machine tools and mill 
supplies, has been elected general man- 
ager succeeding his brother, the late J. 
C. Walraven, who died during April. 
x * 
Theodore C. Wilson, for 12 
associated with J. O. Henshaw, Bos- 
ton, pig iron and coke dealer, has 
joined the staff of the Boston office 
of E. Arthur Tutein, Inc., dealer in 
pig iron, coke and coal, with offices 
in Boston, New York and Philadel- 


phia. 


years 


es 


A. C. Rinker, general superintendent 
of the Great Northern railroad shops at 
Devil’s Lake, N. D., for three years, has 
been transferred to Superior, Wis., to 
take charge of the local shops, one of 
the largest of the system, handling ore 
train work. He succeeds M. J. Stoll, re- 
tired, 

ee 


Giesey has been 


See appointed in 
charge of brick sales in the Pittsburgh 
district for the United States Refrac- 
tories Co., Mt. Union, Pa., J. O. Heit- 
zemether, the company’s vice _ presi- 
dent, having returned to Mt. Union. 
The Pittsburgh office is located at 1447 
Oliver building. 

* * * 

B. W. Beyer has become associated 
with the New York offices of the 
Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., as 
district engineer. He was for- 
merly affiliated with the Union Special 
Machine Co., Chicago, traveling out of 
that city. George T. Sinks is in 
charge of the New York offices. 

x * * 

Williams, 
the Chateaugay Ore & 
with a blast furnace and 
ore mine at Standish, N. Y., returned 
May | from a trip through the West. 
He reported that sound 
and the buying power of the farmer 
increasing. Mr. Williams is vice presi- 
dent, of the Delaware & Hudson rail- 
road and chairman of the executive 


committee of the Missouri Pacific. 
+ * * 


sales 


William H. 
president of 


senior vice 


Iron Co. 


business is 


Ira D. Grove, formerly sales repre- 
sentative for Landis Tool Co., Waynes- 
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boro, Pa., manufacturer of grinders, in 
the Detroit and Cleveland territory, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Lees-Bradner Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of milling machines. He will as- 
sume his new position as of May 1 to 
succeed Glen Muffly who is opening an 
office in Chicago as consultant on mer- 
chandising of automotive and mechani- 
cal products. 
* * x 

I. Edmund Waechter has resigned as 
metallurgical engineer with the Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., 
and has joined the General Chemical Co., 
49 Rector street, New York, in a similar 
capacity. 

* * * 

Austin M. Mueller, 
of sales of Joseph T. 
Inc., Chicago, dealer in 
and machinery, was tendered a 
April 26 in commemoration of 
twenty-five years of service with 
company. 


general 
Ryerson & Son, 
iron, steel 
dinner 


manager 


his 
that 


* * * 


J. F. Goss, recently connected with 
Clark Machinery Co., 1235-45 St. Clair 
avenue, Cleveland, at one time was 
general manager of the Cleveland Na-. 
tional Machine Co., that city, manu- 
facturer of screw machine products. The 
Clark company deals in new and _ used 
machine tools and equipment. 

* * * 

C. F. Hutchins, who has joined the 
organization at Boston of Waldo, Eg- 
bert & McClain, Buffalo, N. Y., pre- 
viously had been connected with the 
New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
E. Arthur Tutein, Inc. The Boston 
office of the Waldo, Egbert company 
is at 111 Devonshire street. 

* * * 


Lewis J. Firth, president of the Firth- 


Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport,  Pa., 
maker of steels, was re-elected to the 
board of directors at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of that company 
April 29. Eben B. Clarke, vice president; 
D. E. Jackman, tre2zsurer; L. Gerald 


Firth and Thomas D. McCloskey, also 
the board. E. D. Gray 
of the Firth-Ster- 


were elected to 
was elected secretary 
ling company. 


News of Societies 
(Concluded from Page 1249) 


rent steam generating practice; E, in- 
ternal combustion engines; G, central 
power stations; H, electric power in the 
industries; J, electric power in chemis- 
try and metallurgy; K, electricity in 
railroad and shipping; M, economics 


of power; N, research, standardization 
and social aspects of power develop- 
ment, 

During the conference a large num- 


ber 


of dinners, luncheon, inspection 
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trips and other functions will be held. 
PAS. 
commission, 
chairman of the American committee. 


Federal Power 
general 


Merrill, care of 
Washington, is 


x * * 
Foreign Trade Council To Meet 


A complete revised program has just 


been announced for the eleventh na- 
tional foreign trade council convention 
to be held at Boston, June 4-6. Hotel 
Copley-Plaza will be the official head- 


quarters. The program which has been 
arranged is unusually complete and in 
brief is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4 
Morning 

Call to order by James A. Farrell, chairman, 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

Addresses: ‘“‘Wider Markets for American 
Prosperity,’ by James A. Farrell, president, 
United States Steel Corp., New York; ‘Profit 
Sides of Export,’’ by Walter F. Wyman, sales 


and export manager, Carter’s Ink Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; “‘New England’s Opportunity,” 
by Howard ‘Coonley, president, Walworth Mig. 
Co., Boston. 


Afternoon 
Group I.—Education for foreign trade. 
Group II.—Banking facilities for foreign trade. 
Evening 
Group III.—Problems of the export manager. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 5 
Morning 


Report: American foreign trade policy, by spe- 
cial committee of National Foreign Trade coun- 


Addresses: “Foreign Loans a Trade Builder,” 


“Transportation in Foreign Trade.” 
Afternoon 
Group IV.—Direct selling. 
Group V.—lImporting problems. 
Evening 
Trade advisor service. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 6 
Morning 
_ Group VI.—Foreign credits and credit in- 
tormation, 
_ Group VII.—Advertising in foreign trade. 
Session topic—‘‘Export Advertising Appropria- 


tions—How to Make Them and How to Spend 
Them.” 
Afternoon 


Addresses: ‘‘A practical Solution of the Steve. 
doring Problem;” “American Shipping ;” ‘“Gov- 
ernment Fleet and Policy;’’ “Selling America 
Abroad.”’ 

*x* * x 


Machinery Dealers Announce Program 
The Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ association, the National Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ association and 
the American Supply and 
Manufacturers’ association, 
hold joint conventions at 
Cleveland, May 19-21, 
nounced a_ complete 
the 
programs 


Machinery 
which will 
the Hotel 
just an- 
covering 


The 


have 
program 
individual 


and joint sessions: 


are as follows: 


SOUTHERN SUPPLY AND MACHINERY 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MONDAY, MAY 19 
Morning 

Executive session. 

TUESDAY, MAY 20 
Morning 

Discussions: “Should Jobbers’ Salesmen Take 
Part in Annual Conventions?”’; ‘‘How Should 
Mill Supply Jobbers Advertise?”; ‘Should 
Manufacturer Be Asked To Pay for Jobber’s 
Catalog Pages?’’; ‘“‘What Benefits, if Any, Has 
the Jobber Experienced from the Establish- 


ment of Manufacturer’s Branches in His Ter- 


ritory ?” 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 
Morning 


Discussion: ‘Do Jobbers of Mill Supplies 
Favor Manufacturers Who Ship Orders and 
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Owing to 
Products of 


Render Invoices Promptly, and 
the Increased Profit Made from 


Such Manufacturers, Do They Generally Push 
Such Lines in Their Selling Departments; 
Thus Helping Turnover?”; ‘Should Not Man- 
ufacturers Concede Our Reasonable Request 
to Insert Rates on All Bills of Lading and 
Ship via Lowest Freight Rate Route?” 
NATIONAL SUPPLY AND MACHINERY 

DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 

MONDAY, MAY 19 
Morning 


Opening remarks: President W. J. Rad- 
cliffe, E. A. Kinsey »Co., Cincinnati. 
Annual address: Chairman L. H. 
Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia. 
Discussion: ‘Cost of Selling and 
of Rendering Service to the Purchaser;” ‘Best 
Method of Handling Customers Who Wish 
to Trade In Used Tools;” “Some Conditions 
Which May Arise in Connection with Con- 
ditional Sales Contract;’ “How Should We 
Advise Our Customers To Depreciate Tools?” 


Swind, 


Expense 


Afternoon 


Discussion: ‘“‘What Are the Most Effective 
Methods Which Can Be Used by the Machine 


Tool Dealer in Advertising;” ‘‘Ways and 
Means of Training Machine Tool Sales _ En- 
gineers;’’ ‘‘General Conditions Respecting New 
Machine Tools Carried in Stock by _ the 
Dealer.” 


TUESDAY, MAY 20 
Morning 


Annual address: President W. J. Radcliffe. 

Business session. 

Discussion: “Overhead Expense in 
bution of Supplies;” ‘Importance of Turn- 
over and Methods of Securing It;” “Should 
Manufacturers Restrict the Number of Their 
Distributors;” ‘‘Methods of Keeping Stock 
Records;” “Value of Specialty Salesmen;” 
‘Methods Being Used to Interest Young 
Men in Supply Business.” 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 

Morning 

Discussion: ‘‘How Can 
chasing Departments To Recognize 

as Being More Important Than Price?’”’; 

“Increasing Demand for Service;” ‘‘How is It 

Possible To Secure and Train Competent 

Warehouse Employes?”; “Methods of Obtain- 

Mail and ‘“*Prac- 


Distri- 


We 


Induce Pur- 
Service 


ing Orders by Telephone ;” 

tice of Purchasing Agents Seeing Salesmen 
Only at Certain Hours;” “What Steps Are 
Being Taken by’ Our Members To Eliminate 
Unnecessary Sizes and Styles?” 

Election of officers. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY AND MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MONDAY, MAY 19 
Morning 
committee meeting. 
TUESDAY, MAY 20 
Morning 
President’s address. 
Business meeting. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 
Morning 
meeting. 
COMBINED MEETING OF THE THREE 
ASSOCIATIONS MONDAY, MAY 19 
Afternoon 


Executive 


Business 


Discussion: “Cash Discounts;’’ ‘What Is 
the Jobber’s Cost of Handling Pipe Tools 
and Fittings, and What Profits Are Now 
Being Made in the Distribution of These 
Lines?”; “Direct Shipments;” ‘“‘How To Hold 
Old Customers and Secure New Ones.” 

Address: “Present and Prospective Busi- 
ness Conditions,” by Col. L. P. Ayers, vice 


Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland. 


TUESDAY, MAY 20 

Afternoon 
Addresses: ‘‘Value 
fication’ by A. E. 
commerce, Washington; 


president, 


and Progress of Simpli- 
Foote, department of 
“Business Sense’”’ 


James Biggs, Hardwicke-Etter Co. 
Discussion: “The Purchasing Agent in the 
Supply and Machinery Business;” “What Can 
Be Done To Improve the Present Situation 
in the Sale of Belting and Transmission?” ; 
“Returned Goods Problem.” 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 
Afternoon 
Discussion: “Does National Advertising 
Benefit the Dealer;”’ ‘Manufacturers’ Sell 


ing Cost as It Relates to Jobbers’ Margin of 
Profit;” ‘Guaranteeing Goods—How Can We 
Prevent Abuse in This Connection?” 















Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 





RELIMINARY announcement has 
Pre: made relative to what probably 

will be the greatest industrial project 
recently undertaken in Milwaukee and 
which will involve a total investment of 
$4,000,000 in real estate, buildings and 
equipment. While definite details are 
withheld, it is stated that the Smith En- 
gineering Co., manufacturer of loose ma- 
terial handling equipment; the Koehring 
Co., builder of concrete mixers, pavers, 
etc.; the Walsh Harness Co.; the National 
Pipe & Ventilating Co., and the 
Kepec Co., manufacturer of leather ayes, 


Blow 


colors, etc., have acquired acreage in a 
new industrial subdivision in the vicinity 
of Lake, Second, Holton, Richards streets, 
Keefe and Green Bay avenues. Nathanael 
Greene, 449-451 East Water strect, real 
estate operator, is authority for the state- 
ment that the 
plans drawn for 
plants. Most of these 
occupy sites in the congested districts of 


foregoing companies are 
having proposed new 


companies now 


Milwaukee, where future expansion is im- 
possible. 
: £2 
HE Dodge Mfg. Co., Seattle branch, 
British 


350-foot 


recently furnished the 


Columbia Equipment Co. a 
troughing roller conveyor and five 30- 
foot portable belt conveyors for their 
copper mines in British Columbia. 
x » * 

ORSE TWIST DRILL & MA- 

CHINE Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
officers at its 


elected the following 


annual meeting yesterday: President, 


Edward T. Pierce, vice president and 
treasurer, William T. 
dent in charge of sales, Frank O. Lin- 
coln and works manager, Wanton M. 


Read, vice presi- 


Gladding. 
* * * 


Fond 


brass, alu- 


HE Morris Bros. Foundry, 
du Lac, Wis., maker of 
minum and bronze castings, is open- 
ing a stamping department in a new 
fireproof addition, 35 x 75 feet, just 
completed. Polishing equipment also 
The company was ¢s- 
Racine, Wis., by 
and Newton Morris. The latter has 
1 


bought his brother's interest and is now 


is being added. 


tablished in Oscar 


sole proprietor 
* * * 
URCHASE recently of the prope-t es 
of the Oldsmar Mfg. Co., Oldsmar, 
Fla., by the Lovelace Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., that city, has been announced 
. by T. T. Lovelace, president of the latter 


company. Mr. Lovelace plans enlarging 


and improving the newly acquired plant 
and constructing an addition to provide 
for another cupola for an electric brass 
foundry. The company also will operate 
a nickel plating, enameling and galvaniz- 
ing plant in that part of the plant devoted 
to the manufacture of automobile acces- 
sories. 
a 


N ORDER for $800,000 worth of 

sugar mill machinery and equip- 
ment has just been awarded the Hon- 
olulu Iron Works, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
by Central Bacolod, a large sugar cor- 
poration of the Philippine Islands. All 
of the machinery will be manufactured 
at the Honolulu plant of the Hon- 
olulu Iron Works, it is stated. The 
shops of the com- 
pany are running at capacity on ship 
work and on a $60,000 contract for 
mill machinery for Central Garcia, an- 


Honolulu Iron 


other Philippine sugar mill  corpor- 
ation. 
x * * 
ITH the retirement of E. P. 


Smith as president, director and 
stockholder in the Green Bay Foundry 
& Machine Works, Green Bay, Wis., 
R. N. North, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, has been elected presi- 
dent, and C. F. North, vice president 
and manager of sales. C. Ennis has 
been re-elected secretary and treasurer. 
R. A. North is the designer and paten- 
tee of paper 
mills manufactured by the company. He 
lately developed sewage disposal ma- 
chinery designed especially for canning 
mills 


numerous devices for 


factories, packing plants, sugar 
and refineries and similar plants, which 
will be added to the line of screening 
machinery for paper mills. 
a * * 

Steel Co., or- 

ganized over a year ago in Port- 
land, Oreg., by G. F. Hickok of 
Hickok & Hickok, San Francisco, has 
opened offices and a warehouse at 
910 First south, Seattle. In 
addition to carrying a full line of al- 


HE International 


avenue, 


loy and drill steel for distribution, this 
the Edgewater 
Pittsburgh, The Pollak 
Steel Co., Cincinnati, United Alloy 
Steel Corp., Canton, O., on all prod- 
ucts with the exception of sheets, the 
Houston Car Wheel & Machine Co., 
the Creepcheck Co., Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., and the Hellefors Works Co., 
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company represents 


Steel Co., 





Ltd., Hellefors, Sweden. 
has been 


J. F. Draper 
appointed Seattle manager 
for the new company.. Draper was 
connected with the company as man- 
ager of the Portland office and prior 
to that was for eight years connected 
with the Jamison Steel Co., both in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


+ = 
ITH R. I. Ingalls, as president, the 
Birmingham Tank Co, was organ- 

ized to operate the old plant of the 

Johnson-Thompson Co. at North Birm- 

ingham recently acquired and remodeled. 

The new company now is manufacturing 

tanks and other plate work. The plant 

consists of five buildings and two stock 
yards all served with cranes. A large 
amount of electric welding equipment 


has been installed and welded tanks on 


a large scale are to be produced. The 
announcement is made that this will 
be _the largest tank and plate plant 
in the South. The company — will 
specialize on filling station tanks from 
500 gallons up and in horizontal cylin- 
drical station storage tanks up to 21,- 
000 gallons. It will also build large 
field storage tanks. Other plate work, 
such as blast furnaces, bins, hoppers, 
etc., will be done. The Ingalls Iron 
Works Co. Birmingham, Ala., ac- 
quired the Johnson-Thompson plant 
early in March. The new company will 
be operated as a subsidiary of the 
Ingalls company. 


Allis-Ch almers Gains 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, reports net profit of $831,180 for 
first quarter against $849,547 =nd $468, - 
690 in first quarter of 1923. Unfilled 
orders March 31 totaled $10,876,155, 
compared with $12,000,132 on Dec. 31, 
1923. Sales aggregated $6,819,330, an 
increase of $1,597,638 over first quar- 
ter last year, 


Replogle Loss Larger 


The report of the Replogle Steel Co., 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1924, 
shows a loss after depreciation and 
maintenance charges of $183,049, which 
compares with a loss of $109,865 a year 
ago. Of the total loss $91,500 rep: 
resented costs of depreciation and main- 
tenance, and $91,549 net loss from op- 
erations. 
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Urge Preferential Export Rates 


Shippers Believe Application of Section 28 of Jones Law, Granting Special Rail 






Tariffs on Material Shipped in American Vessels,W ill Benefit Steel Indus- 
try—Fears of Retaliation Declared Unfounded 


ASHINGTON, May 6 —Ex- 
W pressing the belief that prefer- 

ential railroad freight rates, 
such as proposed in section 28 of the 
merchant marine act, would be of con- 
siderable advantage to shippers of iron 
and steel products in the export and 
import trade, Emmet J. . McCormack, 
New York shipping official, in a state- 
ment laid before Senator Wesley L. 
Jones, of Washington, summed up a 
vigorous defense for the early 
tion of this section of the 
law. He said: 


opera- 
shipping 


“T believe that the points of view 
of those who object to the operation 
of section 28 at this time do not visual- 
ize the issues involved therein because 
of mistaken conception of the facts 
or because of prejudice induced by im- 
mediate selfish interest. 

“Certainly the public generally does 
not appreciate the fact that after all 
only a small proportion of our ex- 
ports will be in any way affected by this 
legislation. The total tonnage of those 
commodities which enjoy an_ export 
freight preferential on the railroads is 
not more than 10 per cent of the total 
export tonnage during a given year. Of 
this total by far the largest tonnage is 
that of steel and its products. and so 
far as I know this preferential will be 
to the advantage of steel shippers, since 
the most important of these utilize their 
own American ships in the marketing of 
their goods abroad. , 

“Tt js not consistent with our national 
policy to favor special interests when 
public interests at large must suffer 
thereby. Certainly, a flourishing mer- 
chant marine will prove an asset of 
value to the people of the United States, 
and the supposed interests of a small 
group of shippers cannot be permitted 
to interfere with anything that adds to 
its prestige.” 


The effective date of section 28 is 
June 20, the interstate commerce com- 
mission, having postponed the date for 
30 days. The Newton bill, which would 
postpone section 28 for a _ year, has 
been reported favorably to the calendar 
of the house by the merchant marine 
committee. It is likely that this bill 
may pass both houses in this session of 
congress. It is reported President Coo- 
lidge favors postponement of the ef- 
fective date of the operation of section 
28 for a year. 

Discussing the objections made _ that 
the enforcement of section 28 would 
cause confusion and interfere with the 
orderly handling of shipments, Mr. 
McCormack said: 


“T am convinced that this is greatly 
exaggerated. Customs houses need only 
be required to certify duplicate export 
declarations, which, when returned to 
railroad carriers, would be made the 
basis of a refund covering the dif- 


ference between domestic and 


rail rates. 


“The transportation act of 1920 was 
designed to provide facilities for through 
bills of lading from point of origin 
to foreign destination. This is being 
more and more largely utilized. The 
application of section 28 would give 
this tendency still greater impetus and 
so serve to make effective the pur- 
pose of the transportation act. 

“A very generally stated ground for 
opposing legislation is the expressed fear 
that retaliation would be instituted by 
foreign countries whose merchant ma- 
rines might be affected detrimentally. I 
am moved to express the conviction 
that however much we may have de- 
pended in the past upon foreign steam- 
ship servies, we as a commercial power, 
as a producer of trade which involves 
the carriage of goods upon all of -the 
seven seas, are a great deal more 
necessary to those steamship lines than 
they are a requisite of our continued 
welfare and progress.” 


export 


Mr. McCormack is regarded in Wash- 
ington as one of the most stalwart de- 
fenders of the operation of section 28 
for the upbuilding of the American mer- 
chant marine. 


Puddlers’ Wages Remain 
at $13.13 Per Ton 


Puddlers wages in May and June will 
remain at $13.13 per ton, under the 
agreement western bar iron mills have 
with the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers. The aver- 
age sales price of bar iron in March 
and April, as determined by represen- 
tatives of the mills and the associatin 
at Youngstown April 28, was 2.35c per 
pound. This has been the average be- 
ginning with the November-December 
period. The average of the puddlers’ 
wages for 1914 was $5.60, and the 
highest they ever received was $18.76 
1921. Following 
is a comparison of average sales prices 


in January-February, 


on which wages are based: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 











Jan.-Feb. .... 2.35c 2.25¢ 1.60c 2.80¢ 2.55c 
Mar.-April ...2.35c 2.35¢ 1.50c 2.35¢ 2.70c 
May-June ... .... 2.50c¢ 1.60c¢ 2.30c 3.00c 
July-Aug. .. .... 350¢ 1.70c 1.85¢ 3.25c 
Sept.-Oct. .. .... 2.40c¢ 1.95c 1.70c 3.40c 
Nov.-Dec. .. .... 235¢ 2.20e 1.65¢ 3.55c 

Yearly av.. .... 2.39¢ 1.76c 2.14c 3.08c 





Molders and coremakers who went on 
strike at Newark, Irvington and other 
points in the northern New Jersey dis- 
trict on April 1, recently returned. They 
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were getting $7.20 for eight hours and 
asked for $8. 
$7.50. 


They now are getting 


House Cuts Appropriation 
for Trade Commission 


Washington, May 6—With a _ view 
to cutting down the inquiries of the 
trade 


those provided by law the house of 


federal commission outside of 
representatives has reduced by $315,000 
the proposed appropriations 
commission. A number of congressmen 
attacked the activities. 
For the coming fiscal year the com- 
mission is given only $940,000, which 
means that the personnel must be re- 
Treadway, Re- 


for the 


commission’s 


duced. Representative 
publican, of Massachusetts, said: 
“The one purpose of this commis- 


sion is not to prevent unfair dealing 
in business matters, but to hamper 


~business people. As an illustration, I 


happen to know a little something 
about the paper industry. It is one 
of the big industries in my _ section. 
They have been hampered to death by 
the inquiries of the federal trade 
commission about matters in no way 
having to do with anything for the 
benefit of the public, statistical in- 
formation they must have in this bureau 
to aggrandize themselves, and: noth- 
ing else. They do not claim that any 
of the information was to be used in 
any form of prosecution. The spread 
the propaganda before the country 
that the manufacturers are conspiring 
against the welfare of their fellow 
citizens: a ridiculous proposition. 

“Their very reports show how futile 
these examinations are. They do not 
get anywhere, they do not. benefit 
anybody. They simply bring in a re- 
port that they have told somebody 
to desist from doing something they 
thought ought not to be done, and then 
whether these people desisted no one 
knows, and there is no way of know- 
ing; and there probably was no reason 
why the enterprise should desist in 
any event. 


Congressmen 
Hudspeth, 


mission. The 


Byrns, Tennessee, and 
Texas, defended the 
commission, 


com- 
under the 
granted by the 
house and reported out by the Senate 
committee on 


present appropriation 


appropriations, must 
confine its invesigaticns in the next 
fiscal year into alleged violations of the 
antitrust laws and such 
quiries as directed by the President, 
or by either branch of congress. 


special in- 
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Obituaries 








LBERT LADD COLBY, for 
many years a noted metallurgist, 
died in Torquay, Eng., April 3, 
after an illness of influenza. Mr. Colby 
was graduated from Columbia university, 
New York, and had served as professor 


of chemistry at Lehigh university, Le- 


high, Pa. He then went with the Bethle- 
hem Iron Co. and served as metal- 
lurgical engineer and in this_ ca- 
pacity he was prominent in the in- 
troduction and use of nickel steel. 
Mr. Colby then joined the _ Inter- 
national Nickel Co. as metallurgical 
engineer in charge of the promotion 
of uses of nickel. During the past 
19 years he had been consulting en- 
gineer with headquarters at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and one of his _ principal 
activities was in serving as an ex- 
pert witness in litigations involving 
patent rights and metallurgical ques- 
tions. Mr. Colby was prominent in 
the organization of the American So- 


ciety Testing Materials and he 
went to England for that society and 


did 


tion of 


tor 


important work in the formula- 


speci- 
the 


international standard 
He 


society’s committee on automobile steel. 


He 


,fications, was chairman of 


member of numerous tech- 


was a 
nical societies and wrote extensively 
on heat treatment of forgings, con- 
crete reinforcing, alloy steels, nickel 
and various standard specifications. 
“ae ae 
John T. Breslin, superintendent of 


the paint department of Fisher Body 
Corp., Detroit, died April 30 at the 
age of 52 years. He was in charge of all 
the corporation’s 


paint operations § in 


plants. 
oie 


Charles J. Brandbert, aged 77, a re- 
tired manufacturer of oil well tools, died 
May 3 in his home at Butler, Pa. Mr. 
Brandberg was born in Sweden in 
1847, came to America 
years of age. He worked as a ma- 
chinist in Dunkirk, N. Y., Petrolia, Pa., 


and Pittsburgh. In 1887 he entered into 


and when 26 


a partnership with William Kesselman, 
in making oil well tools. 
» * * 
A. F. Thomas, sales manager and 


_advertising director of the Mathews 
Gravity Carrier Co., Ellwood City, Pa., 
elevators, 


Mr. 


manufacturer of conveyors, 
April 
Thomas associated with the 
Mathews company Jan. 1, 1912, as ad- 
1916 ‘he 


and 


cafriers, etc., died 27. 


became 


manager. In was 


vertising 
manager of 


made sales served 





in both capacities at the time of his 
death. 
* * * 


George Macpherson, Birmingham, Eng., 


for 21 years chairman of the Mid- 
land Iron & Steel wages board which 
regulates wages over a large part of 
the Midland area and South Wales, 
died at Wolverhampton, Staffordshire 
on April 24. His personal influence was 
held largely respons ble for the long 
freedom of strikes credited to the board. 
Other positions held by him _ included 
that of deputy chairman of the Lon- 


don Midland & Scottish railway, direc- 
tor of Barclays bank, and deputy chair- 


man of the Staffordshire Mond Gas Co. 
* 


Leigh Best, senior vice president 
of the American Locomotive Co., New 
York, died April 27 following an op- 
eration three weeks previous. He was 
born in Chatham, N. Y., in 1867. He 
began his career in the legal depart- 
ment of the New York Central rail- 
road. Later he was assistant to Pres- 
ident Samuel R. Callaway of that 
company. He went to the American 
Locomotive Co. as_ secretary when 
Callaway president upon its 
incorporation in 1901. 
* * * 

Henry M. Byllesby, president 
engineering and management 
bore his and 
numerous public util- 
electrical companies, died at 
Chicago May 1 from a attack, 
at the age of 65 years. Colonel Bylles- 
by became identified early with the 
electrical industry, working with Sam- 


became 


Col. 
of the 
which 
with 


company name, 
identified 
ity and 


heart 


uel Insull in the office of Thomas A. 
Edison. He later joined the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and 


became managing director of its Lon- 
He had a major part 
in introducing electrical 
Colonel Bvyllesby 
the United States and established pub- 
lic utility and operat- 
ing companies serving more than 600 
the He 
member of So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 


don subsidiary. 
power into 
Europe. returned to 


plants, owning 


his death. 


American 


cities at time of 


the 


Was a 


Re-enter Pipe Industry 


May buttweld 
for the manufacture of black 


Chicago, 6.—Two 
pipe 

1d galvanized steam, gas and water pipe 
ave being installed by Clayton and An- 
son Mark, formerly of the Mark Mfg. 
Co., in the former Symington munitions 


mills 





May 8, 1924 


plant at Seventy-fourth and Robey 
streets, Chicago. The new company, the 
name of which has not yet been decided, 


will specialize on water well supplies, 
conduits, nipples and the like. Produc- 
tion will be started in two or three 
months. The units of the Mark Mfg. 
Co. are now a part of the Youngs- 


town Sheet & Tube Co. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Surplus Is Raised 


Net earnings of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. for the first quarter ended 
March 31, were at a higher rate than 


in the last quarter of 1923 but fell be- 


low the average quarterly earnings 
of last year. Net earnings, after the 
deduction of all charges were $3,760,634. 


In the first quarter of 1923 earnings 


from the Steel & Tube Co. of America 
properties were not included and of 
Brier Hill Steel Co. only one month was 
taken. Both of these properties were 
acquired last year. 

From the earnings of the first quar- 
ter available for the common = stock 
$1,234,507 was paid to the holders of 


987,606 shares of no-par value common 
stock leaving for the surplus account 
$2,276,907 and swelling that account to 
$25,404,426 as of March 31. Very liber- 
al deductions for maintenance and _ re- 
pair were made from gross earnings and 
more than $2,000,000 was charged off for 





depreciation from net earnings. 
The statement is as follows: 
TEE, INE oS ne x45 6 ve teone $7,322,138 
UE SNE. ns cata Tes ov swe wens 519,429 
Cy aN ooo nn 5.0) oie ou oko 4 504 7,841,567 
Miscellaneous charges ........... 422,481 
ee ee ee ee eceinis $7,419,085 
Depreciation and depletion of min- 
MD Read bir ee biw se reeds 608% 2,025,563 
pe pre ee 5,393,522 
Interest on funded debt..... 1,102,888 
ee Pe eee ee eee 4,290,634 
Federal tax reserve ..........00% 530,000 


3,760,634 


Surplus for dividends 


Preferred dividends 
Common dividends 


1,483,726 


Surplus — balance 


To Foreclose Mortgage 


Foreclosure of the mortgage on the 
3ath Iron Works, Inc., shipbuilders at 


Bath, Me., has been recommended by a 
the The 
Merrill Trust Co. of Bangor, the trustee, 
will proceed in behalf of about 300 hold- 
ers of the bond issue of $1,210,000 on 
which interest defaulted last Jan- 
uary. The future policy in regard to 
the plant will be decided after the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. A slump in 
shipbuilding after the war was given 
as the reason for the present financial 
embarrassment of the corporation. 


committee of bondholders. 


was 


















Machine Tool Trade Improving 


Extreme Pessimism Disappearing as Inquiry Generally Gains Volume—April Sales 





Below Those of 1923 but Above March—Used Tool Buying Stronger Due to 


Price Competition—Crane Market Continues Inactive 


ESSIMISM disappeared somewhat in the machinery 
P:: equipment market as inquiry picked up last week. 

Most manufacturing districts reflected a better tone 
and the change in business sentiment was evidenced in the 
increased activity in machine tool markets. 
in most cases were below those of the same month in 
but generally averaged as good 


1923, 
March. 


Price competition is becoming keener despite better in- 
Manufacturers and dealers of other than special and 
semi-special machines are meeting the competition with price 
In many cases buyers are entering the use 


quiry. 


concessions. 


tool field who formerly confined their activity 


machinery. 


Railroad activity continues restrained, few orders in- 
volving more than single items. Reports from Chicago 
indicate that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe probably 
will close on its large list between May 15 and June 1. 


April sales 


or better than 


New York Central continues to pick up a machine oc- 
casionally, but is not buying in large numbers. 
on the list of the Norfolk & Western is expected soon. 
Industrial buying is not featured by large sales but 
the aggregate of business is good. 
Cincinnati, has purchased a number of tools for its plant 
at Carthage, O. The order included 


Action 


Lunkenheimer Co, 


six boring mills. 


The Union Gas & Electric Co. which recently purchased 


board 


to new 


between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 worth of equipment for 
its plant at Cleves, O., will buy additional machinery. 
of education at 
items for a high school in that city. 
shop installations are not infrequent, some involving as 


The 
closed on 20 to 25 
Complete machine 


Pittsburgh 


many as a dozen large tools. 


The crane market still is inactive, with large inquiries 
pending but little inclination to close being noted. 
competition is evident in this class of equipment but is not 
as general as in the machine tool field. 


Price 


Industrial Buying Movement Gains Strength 


EW YORK, May 6.—Scat- 
N tered buying again has_ fea- 

tured trading in the local ma- 
chine tool market. While there are 
a few sizable lists before the trade, 
notably that of the Norfolk & Western, 
there has been little individual buy- 
ing of importance. Included in re- 
cent buying are one 5-foot radial drill 


for the Farrell Foundry & Machine 
Co., Ansonia, Conn.; one 6-foot ra- 
dial drill for the United Fruit Co. 


this city; a 200-ton wheel press for 
the International railroad; and a car 
box boring machine for the Magnus 
Co., Chicago. A few machines, in- 
cluding a 4-foot radial drill, also have 
been purchased by the New York 
Central railroad. 

Other business includes several ma- 
chines for Stokes &. Smith, Philadel- 
phia, and additional spring shop equip- 
ment for the Canadian National rail- 
ways. The Boston & Maine, noted 
recently as being in the market for 
machines, has added a 36-inch shaper 
to its list. 

A feature of late has been a slight 
improvement in export buying. Dur- 
ing the past week a fair-sized list has 
been placed through a local house for 
in India, and several addi- 
tional machines are pending. Andre 
Citroen, through his local offices at 
250 West Fifty-seventh street, has 
been a buyer of special production 
equipment for his automobile works in 
There has been a_ better 


railroads 


France. 





amount of miscellaneous buying also 
for Cuba and Japan. 

The crane market is featured by 
the placing of 11 small overhead cranes 
by the Austin Co., Philadelphia, for 
installation at the plant of the Boynton 
Furnace Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Market Tone Better 


LEVELAND, May 6.—More inclina- 

tion on the part of buyers to close 
on inquiries in the market has produced 
a better tone among machine tool and 
equipment manufacturers and _ dealers. 
Inquiry has not picked up appreciably. 
Buying is spotty. Manufacturers who 
complain about the dullness of the mar- 
ket are more cheerful over prospective 
A few interests report April 
those of March but lower 
1923. Several automo- 
the Detroit district 
again purchased tools from local manu- 
two 


business. 
above 
for April 
companies in 


sales 
than 
bile 
facturers, interest 
sales of two machines each. 

Used equipment dealers report a_bet- 
ter demand. Keener competition among 
manufacturers is leading to more at- 
tempts to get lower prices. Many such 
interests now are buying used tools in- 
stead of new machines. Price conces- 
sions are in evidence on used machinery, 
the price and condition of equipment 
new being the main sales factors. Lathes, 
drill presses, and milling machines seem 
to be in best demand. One new equip- 
ment dealer has sold a number of tools 
to a new company operating a ma- 
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one reporting 


chine and forge shop. Some equip- 
ment remains to be purchased. Poten- 
tial buying is large but dealers report 
necessity for more activity in hunting 


up the purchasers. 

Ford Motor Co. again entered this 
district and purchased about a_ half 
dozen machines. No action is reported 
as yet on the lists out from the Libbey- 


Owens Sheet Glass Co., Toledo, O., 
and the Great Western Mfg. Co., 
Leavenworth, Kans. Several other in- 
dustrial lists are expected to be 


brought out in the Middle West short- 
ly as construction plans for new plants 
mature. 

The market continues inactive, 
with little new inquiry now before man- 
ufacturers. 


crane 


April Sales Maintained 


ITTSBURGH, May 6—Machine 

tool sales for April compare favor- 
ably: with those of March. In one or 
two cases the average for the preced- 
ing three months is maintained and in 
April was the best 
month in the past four years, 
sales of the interest making this re- 
port include a 32-inch lathe with 38- 
foot bed; a 60-inch boring mill, a 7- 
foot radial drill with disk grinders, 
lathes, shapers, drill presses of va- 
rious sizes, going to various users in- 
cluding steel plants. A number of 
these were good used machines for 
which type of equipment there appears 
to be an unusual market. Many 


one case selling 


Recent 
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manutacturers are in the market for 
machine tools but are unwilling to pay 
current market figures. The board of 
education has closed on the 20 or 25 
items for the south side high school, 
distributing the orders among several 
dealers, McCoy-Brandt Machinery Co., 
Fitler & Todd, 
miscellaneous Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., milling ma- 
Reliance Machinery Sales 


lathes, etc.; Somers, 
equipment; 


chine, etc.; 
Co. one each shaper and drill press; 
and others 

One used machinery seller reports 
the fitting out of a small die shop in 
this district and it shipped late last 
week a carload of machinery to equip 
a small machine shop in West Virginia. 
One list now current calling for used 
machines originating in the East speci- 
fies 18 items, some of which will cost 
$1000 or $1500 apiece. Two or three 
deals are pending which call for other 
machines valued at up to $2000 each. 
Sales of new equipment recorded this 
week include a 200-ton hydraulic press, 
a 16-inch engine lathe, two or three 
drill presses, and other small equip- 
ment. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. continues to purchase spas- 
modically and now is negotiating for 
at least two large machines. Tools 
may be bought by the Pennsylvania 
railroad soon for a car repair shop at 
Hornell, N. Y. Dealers are working 
on the Homestead, Pa., list of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. but this is not ex- 
pected to be closed before August or 
possibly September. The John F. 


Casey Co. contractor, bought a_ 10- 


ton crawler-type shovel from the Mc- 
Myler-Interstate Co. Numerous crane 


Kil 


Crane Awards 
Orders Placed 


Eleven cranes for the Boynton Furnace Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., placed through the Aus 
tin Co., Philadelphia, the order reported as 
going to the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co.; 10 eranes are of three tons capacity 
of single I-beam type, one motor, with 28 
foot span, while one is of five tons capacity, 
three motor, 67-foot,. 6-inch span, equipped 
with 55-inch magnet, 4-yard service. 

Five cranes as noted on page 1141, Iron Traber 
Review of May 1 for the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. as follows: One 20-ton with 5-ton 
auxiliary, 91-foot 6-inch span; iwo  15-ton, 
100-foot span; one 15-ton, 76-foot 4-inch span; 
and one 15-ton, 40-foot span, to the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Works. 

Two 5-ton handpower cranes for the Bingham- 
ton Light, Heat & Power Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., to the Roper Crane & Hoist Co. 


Single Installations 


100-ton. electric crane, 41-foot span, for the 
Mili Power Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
district, to an eastern builder. 

50-ton, 4-motor crane, 44-foot, 9-inch span, 15- 
ton auxiliary, for the plant at Schenectady, 
N *., of the General Electric Co., to the 
Morgan Engineering ( 


mn | uu 
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propositions are before the trade, some 
of which will be closed soon. 


Buying Is Spotty 

OSTON, May 6.—Extreme dullness 

in machine tool trading in some 
localities is offset by renewed buying 
in others and the market is_ spotty. 
A Massachusetts manufacturer bought 
$18,000 or $20,000 worth of grinding 
machinery last week. Slight improve- 
ment continues to be noted in the tex- 
tile industry and several tools were 
sold to mills. Among others a New 
Hampshire mill bought two tools and 
a Fall River, Mass., mill was in the 
market. Some railroad inquiry persists 
despite the long period of meager buy- 
ing. Both the Boston & Albany and 
the Boston & Maine railroads have 
made recent purchases. The used tool 
market is practically without feature. 
The buyers want such prices that deal- 
ers are not interested in selling. 

Extreme Pessimism Disappearing 

HICAGO, May 6.—Dealers in ma- 


chine tools have recovered some- 


what from the extreme pessimism that 
has gripped them the past few weeks. 
Day-to-day business is discouraging, yet 
most dealers after totaling April found 
their sales exceeded their anticipations. 
If the inquiries that are hanging fire 
pending an upturn in general conditions 
materialize, considerable business will 
be transacted. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroad list, the largest busi- 
ness before the local market, will be 
closed between May 15 and June 1, ac- 
cording to reports. The Yeomans Bros. 
Co., Chicago, has placed a 30 x 30-inch 
x 8-foot open side motor driven planer. 


and_ Inquiries 


30-ton locomotive crane for the Hunter Con- 
struction Co., Youngstown, O., to Industrial 
Works, through Ridenour, Seaver & Kendig, 
Cleveland. 

50-ton, 4-motor crane, 42-foot span, for the 
Public Service Corp., Newark, N. J., to the 
Shaw Electric Crane Co.; cranes to be 
equipped with 10-ton auxiliary. 

25-ton locomotive crane for the United States 
Metals Refining Co., New York, to the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co, 

%-ton bucket handling locomotive crane, 45- 
foot boom for the Commonwealth Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ill., to Industrial Works. 
10-ton handpower crane, 18-foot span, placed 
by the Truscon Steel Co., New York, for 
export, with Arthur Appleton, 29 Broadway, 
New York, representing the Reading Chain 
& Block Corp. 

8-ton handpower crane, for the Glen Gery 
Shale Brick ‘Co., Wyomissing, Pa., to the 
Roeper Crane & Hoist Co. 

5-ton, single I-beam handpower crane, for the 
Bolger Stone Co., Norristown, Pa., to the 
Roper Crane & Hoist Works. 

[Three-quarter yard drag line machine for Wil 
liam PP. McDonald, Limestone, Fla., to the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co. 


The 40-ton electric traveling crane reported, in 


the April 10 issue, by the Whiting Corp. as 
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The John Guedelhoefer Wagon, Co., In- 
dianapolis, is inquiring for a punch split- 
ting shear and bar, angle and tee cutter. 
Two machinery houses have more than 
a dozen planer deals pending. In the 
next few days a Chicago suburban man- 
ufacturing interest is expected to place 
a list of nearly 15 tools. 


Inquiry Greatly Improved 


INCINNATI, May 6.—Practically 
all builders of machine tools report 
inquiry much improved, which augurs 
well for future business, but present sell- 
ing has not increased materially. In- 
quiry covers a wide range of tools and 
indicates enlargements contemplating 
purchases of a complete lines of equip- 
ment. Expected demand from railroads 
is not developing but there are several 
good inquiries before the trade from this 
source. Railroads for the most part have 
been slow in closing on their require- 
ments, in fact several inquiries have been 
hanging fire since March, 
The Lunkenheimer Co.,,has purchased 
a number of tools for outfitting its new 
machine shop at Carthage, O., which in- 
cludes six boring mills. The order went 
to the King Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati. The Southern railway has placed 
an order for two planers with the Cin- 
cinnati Planer Co., while the G. A. Gray 
Co., has received an order for a special 
built planer from the Inland Steel Co. 
The Union Gas & Electric Co., will be 
in the market shortly for additional 
equipment for its new generating plant 
under construction at Cleves, O. The 
company recently purchased between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment for the plant. 


INLINE 


of the Week 


having been awarded to it by the Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, was not an additional instal- 
lation but a substitute for one of the two 
10-ton cranes reported awarded in the March 
20 issue. 


Orders Pending 


Twelve cranes for the Sharon, Pa., transformer 
plant of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co.; one each 75, 50 and 30-ton, four 15-ton, 
three 5-ton and two 3-ton; may be cut down 
temporarily but eventually all will be pur- 
chased. 

Two electric overhead cranes for the General 
Electric Co., one 100-ton, 65-foot span, for 
Schenectady, N. Y., and one 10-ton crane, 
54-foot span, for Ft. Wayne, Ind.;_ bids 
asked. 

30-ton locomotive crane, self-propelling, 50-foot 
boom for the Great Northern railroad; pend- 
ing. 

20-ton crane with 5-ton auxiliary for the Lorain 
Steel ‘Co., Johnstown, Pa.; bids being tabu- 
lated. 

15-ton electric crane, 27-foot span, Bridgeport 
Safety Emery Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
contemplated, 

Several cranes for the Gary tube works of the 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh; original in- 
quiry called for 19; about half to be pur- 
chased now, remainder when needed. 
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HE Youngstown Sheet & 

Tube Co., Youngstown, has 

changed its Philadelphia of- 
fices from the Pennsylvania build- 
ing, to 1809-10 Franklin Trust build- 
ing, 1506 Chestnut street. W. B. 
Blowers is district sales agent in 
that territory. 

i ae 

McCroskey Tool Corp. has _ re- 
moved its Detroit office to 2070 
West Grand boulevard. 

eee: 

Universal Projector & Machine 
Co., Chicago, has changed its name 
to the Garfield Machine & Mfg. Co. 

Oe 

Chicago Extruded Metals Co., 
Chicago, has changed its headquar- 
ters to Cicero, III. 

es sae 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa., announces the removal 
of its offices on May 1 to 2 Rector 
street, New York. 

ae 

A. O. Wilson, Terre Haute, Ind., 
has been named state agent for the 
Central Pig Iron Warehouse Co., an 
Ohio corporation. 

* 7 * 

Western Ornamental Iron & 
Wire Works, Seattle, has moved 
into its new building at 2535 
Rainier avenue, that city. 

a 

Freyn, Brassert & Co. engi- 
neers, have moved their Chicago 
office to the sixteenth floor of the 
Straus building, 310 South Mich- 
igan avenue. 

ae 

Indianapolis Pressed Steel Co., 
Indianapolis, has changed its name 
to the Indiana Pressed Steel Co. 
and transferred its headquarters to 
Muncie, Ind. 

S58 

Allen-Bradley Co.,- Milwaukee, 
has moved its Baltimore offices 
from 407 Munsey building to 110 
South Grant street. The office is 
in charge of H. M. Wood. 

a 

The Consolidated Tool Works, 
Inc., 296 Broadway, New York, has 
appointed the Bolton Co., 261 Frank- 
lin street, Boston, as agent in the 
Boston territory. 

* * * 

On May 1 the Pittsburgh sales 

office of the Apollo Steel Co., Apol- 


Recent Industrial Business Changes 


lo, Pa. will -be located at 2218 
Oliver building, in charge of A. M. 
Oppenheimer, president. 


* * * 


De Courcy Browne, Inc., metal- 
lurgical engineer, and dealer in met- 
als and alloys, on and after May 1 
will be located at its new offices at 
8 West Fortieth street, New York. 


* * * 


Jacobs Stove Co., Bridgeport, Ala., 
has purchased the properties of the 
Avondale Stove & Foundry Co., 
First avenue, Avondale, Ala. O. L. 
Dortch is president of the Jacobs 
company, 

> * * 


The John Eggers Iron Works and 
the Chas. S. Schillo Co., both of 
Chicago, have been merged into the 
Eggers-Schillo Co., with works and 
offices at 364 North Harding avenue, 


Chicago. 
— + * 


E. Arthur Tutein, Inc, New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, deal- 
er in pig iron, coal, coke and other 
products, will move its New York 
branch office May 1, from 25 Broad 
street to 2 Rector street. 


* * * 


National Shuttle Valve Motors 
Corp., Cleveland, recently was in- 
corporated for $100,000. A_ reor- 
ganization of the company is being 
effected. Bert Abrams is attorney 
for the company. 


* * + 


Hanford Foundry, Hanford, Cal. 
operator of gray iron, brass and 
aluminum departments, has been pur- 
chased by P. J. Fasullo, formerly 
connected with the Best Steel Cast- 
ing Co. 

et sige 


The Geometric Tool Co., New 
Haven, Conn. has appointed the 
Aumen Machinery Co., 107 East 
Lombard street, Baltimore, as_ its 
exclusive representative for Mary- 
land, District ‘of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia and eastern West Virginia. 

e “ery 


One of the largest machine shops 
in northern Indiana for the repair- 
ing of automobiles, doing general 
machine work and the making of 
tools and dies has been opened by 
F. R. Smith, 2105-7 Lincoln Way 
west, South Bend, Ind. It is 


known as the Acme Machine Shop. 
Mr, Smith formerly was located on 
South Main street. 


x* * * 


C. J. Hill & Son, Wheeling, 
W. Va., operator of a machine shop, 
moved its headquarters to the 
Scott Lumber Co. building, that 
city, May 1. New machinery has 
been purchased for the enlarged 
quarters. 


Colwell & McMullin, New Eng: 
land representatives of the Con- 
vevors Corp. of America, 326 West 
Madison street, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of coal and ash _ handling 
equipment, moved into their new 
offices in the Park Square build- 
ing, Boston, May 1. 


* * * 


The Milwaukee Circulating Pump 
& Mfg. Co. is the new name adopted 
by the Cramer Mfg. Co., 387-9 Tenth 
street, Milwaukee. The principal 
products are auxiliary pumps for au- 
tomobile engines with thermo-siphon 
cooling systems. Larger pumps and 
other mechanical appliances also are 
manufactured. 

* * * 


The Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, is 
identified with Charles A. Mun- 
roe, vice president of the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
and other interests in acquiring con- 
trol of the Laclede Gas Light Co., 
St. Louis. Mr. Munroe is retiring 
from the Peoples Gas company to 
become chairman of the board of 
the Laclede company. 


* * * 


Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, man- 
ufacturer of variable speed hy- 
draulic power transmissions, hy- 
draulic broaching machinery, 
presses, riveters, etc., has appoint- 
ed Henry Prentiss & Co. as its 
exclusive agents in the New Eng- 
land states, New York, northern 
New Jersey and_ northeastern 
Pennsylvania. The main offices of 
the Prentiss company are at 149 
3roadway, New York. W. F. Mc- 
Carthy is manager of the Bos- 
ton office, F. C. Lowell, Buffalo; 
L. P. Goodspeed, Hartford, Conn.; 
William §. Dickson, Rochester, 
N. Y., and L. H. Stone, Syracuse, 
Y ie # 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS NE Hing 05 5. 9't's-0 0s oe 3.05c to 3.57c 
| SR» com ons seeeseeeseees 3.49¢ to 3.515c Philadelphia, 3/1l6-inch .... 3.28c to 3.82c 
ON Sa eee Go 3.55¢ TET er 3.25¢ 
Chicago Se NE 20c BOR -PRMIRCD ca oc ewsns osc 3.75¢ 
SS ee ee! ee 3.40c to ;. 3.50 a2 ace kde ee eh eee or 
ES op i) PE 6 w+ scenes 4cde Ss .45c 
css sh abaunt aenneins 338c i: we doeews Cawnqan as 3.55c 
Los Angeles ...-...++.+++. ; 3.75¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
ot be e.! OTK see eeeereeeveees ° 44c are Boston, 3/16-inch .........- 4.34¢ to4. ate 
. €lphia ...s-e--eeeeeees OE RD Sent EE «eG cowie 4. ow er av c 
Pittsburgh OP eee ere UO nM 4.00¢ 
San Francisco ..+-+++++++s 3.75¢ Clade SRST FOE ee Be 4.10¢ 
Seattle ssvcseceesrecenenes 3.50 eS ere 3.65c to 4.06c 
St. Louis ...+-+++0+++-+e: eage — Dete0lt 02.5 ee eseeer scenes 4.15¢ 
St. Paul ...............: A930 4 ee ee 5.00 
IRON BARS 4c. Rp Reniee 4.34c 
Boston ..-++2++-e+e+reeer+++ 3.49Ct03.515¢ philadelphia ...........-++- 3.90¢ to 4.15¢ 
Chicage sets OE Ts PES SSS os aan San Francisco ..........- 5.00¢ 
Chicago -+-seresereeeeeees et. SSR eee bis aeioe ss ous 4.75¢ 
OS ERP SR Sr ee 3.40c to 3.50¢ St ee SH MER ARAET SS 4.10¢ 
SEE no bnpeetitsstixswewe Ul WUE ccrcontnsesrcuss 4.25¢ 
~<A a el Nee aa 5.05e to 3.47¢ NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 
Ee ae, eee Sct ph is 4.85¢ to 5.00c 
St. 7 ake os ae Re a c eee een eee eee eens . ° 
REINFORCING BARS Buffalo axok YSN S aS bEoe AS oo 
NN ect eamawe ska Cea 75c to 2.90c Chicago =... se eeeeeeeeceees 4,80c 
Chicago .......e-eeeeeee+e 2,600t02.75¢ Cincinnati .......+-+-++0+-- ‘these 
DE <psciwiwieecsacwwe t 3.40c to 3.50c Cleveland CEPT ESPs Seo 0'9'9'¥ I9C £0 4.4 
EE re 3.36¢ Detroit “i PENSAR EEE RS 08-0" hry 
Los Angeles, C. L. ........ 3.60c Los Angeles ....--..-.++.- oe 
Los Angeles, L. C. L..... 4.00c New York .........++++++- 66daa ihe 
ie a ena 3.00¢ Philadelphia sar chee euaes << cto He 
Philadelphia ...........-.-- bed ih ~—emaealiah sa pabtaataiae eae 
iin wide dnsgsiienss 2.40c to 2.50¢ gag 9 ewes seeesersavenss cee 3 00c 
San Francisco, C. L. ...... 3.650 Dt, LOWS 2... ceeeeeeesreeees 4.95 
San Francisco L. C. L. .... 4.00c St. Paul ....-.s--eeeeeeee -79C 
ES Ct oa ne 5 aia ie 3.50c NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
SHAPES, STRUCTURAL EE Fas cid cbaan bes eees de 5.85c to 6.00c 
Boston ose sseeeeeeeverseeee & 3.59¢ to 3.615¢ SD. 5 sbsleagwa sds 6400n sc 6.10¢ 
Buffalo ....-+ seseeess cu 3.65¢ pile papers ae 5.60¢ 
0 3.30¢ Es caw rte ccs uanae us 5.95c 
Cimcinnati —.- ee eee reece eee 3.50c to 3.60 rere ee ee 
: hina PANE TO =e +4 eine Sh a Dawei Easotn¥sssiirh> cones , O0e 
PE pep pe tice ‘ 8 =. 8 aes 00c 
Los Angeles ...........0+. ce. ee ee ne 5'85¢ 
New York ...+++-+++++++++ 3.54¢t03.59€ = philadelphia ................ $.90c to 6.25¢ 
Re Ter 3.05¢ to 3.57¢ ag, ae 6.50 
Pittsburgh ...--+-+++++ee0e 3.25¢ DUR ics ave de cada sce a's 6.75¢c 
San Francisco ...-...++: 3.6 ER Spee ee 6.00c 
Seattle (large shapes) .... 3.60c a en a ceveks wade wees « « 5.75¢ to 6.00c 
i Me a 5tceicek aubeoaste Hom BANDS 
NS arr rrr re 
PLATES SS Ore eee 4.315c 
EE SO 3.59¢ to 3.615c Buffalo ........sesseeeees 4.35¢ 
cee evankess ovbwen 3.65c Chicago ....ssccesccevaces 3.95c¢ 
EE cea s cabs cdeewaeee 3.30c NE a ees o4-a'5 40-8 x0 4.25¢ 
0 ES Se eee 3.50¢ to 3.60c Cleveland .......++.+++++++- 4.16c 
EE. ‘sky 6-0 wighin os 00a t 3.46¢ SEG S Soaked abee Wb 96a so 4.10c 
Sn  DiventGaasusicabcee 3.45¢ Los Angeles .......-...... 4.65c 
Detroit, 3/16-inch ........ 3.45c New Yorks ............... 4.34c to 4.39c 
De NOD - nse s tnane cesys 4.00c ie ain Dod ae +9 90.0% 4.00c to 4.27¢ 
ee OS ere ee RE 3.95c 








San Francisco ...cscccvcce 4.50c 
ON GN PO ee fe ene Sor 4.50c 
Bes OME = eck cea eeees Ome 4.20c 
HOOPS 

INT Sy a ae 5.19c to 5.80c¢ 
MES. Ke sdbactiee dA dé beeee 4.65c 
EE OLE CET ee 4.55c 
SE 8S, b's 4 wa ohh Saee 4.16¢ 
ESSE eae 3 4.95c 
ER Er rt fre 5§.19¢ 
Philadelphia, 1 inch and wider 

20 gage and heavier 4.20c to 4.27¢ 
PONE | ive se cvescdbwigne 3.950 
ON SS re a re FB 5.50¢ 
BES, PY aks ves ecke bt oews 4.80¢ 

COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Boston (rounds) .......... 4.35¢ 
ee er ore 4.85¢ 
Buffalo (rounds) .......... 4.45c¢ 
Buffalo (shapes) .......... 4.95c 
Chicago (rounds) ......... 4.00c 
Chicago (shapes) ......... 4.50c 
Cincinnati (rounds) ....... 4.25c 
Cincinnati (shapes) ........ 4.75c¢ 
Cleveland (rounds) ........ 4.100 
Cleveland (shapes) ........ 4.60¢ 
Detroit (rounds) .......... 4.30c 
Detroit (shapes) ......... 4.80c 
Los Angeles (rounds) ...... 5.75¢ 
New York (rounds) ...... 4.40c 
New York (shapes) ...... 4.90c 
Philadelphia (rounds) 4.15c to 4.35¢ 
Philadelphia (shapes) 4.65c to 4.85c 
Pittsburgh (rounds) ....... 4.05c 
Pittsburgh (sq. hex and flats) 4.55c 
San Francisco (rounds) 5.50c 
Seattle (rounds) ......... 5.00c 
St. .Paul (rounds ......... 4.250 
WELDED PIPE 

Discounts from warehouse, New York City 





Standard Steel Pipe 
(Subject to Shading) 
Black” ae“ ic 





%-¥%-inch butt ...... —31 2 
a eee 4] —24 
ance Watt 6. sce —46 —32 
ee” a. es 48 —34 
3%-inch lap ....see. 44 —30 
7BiMOD TOD cicdecscae —41 —11 
9-10-inch fap .sceseee —35 — 8 
11-13-inch lap ...s%s.. —34 — 6 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
Black Galvanized 
%-¥%-inch butt ...... +44 +78 
%-inch butt .....cee — 4 5 
%-inch butt .......... —11 9 
1-1%-inch butt ...... —14 + 6 
OS eee — 5 +14 
eS OO ae ee —11 . 6 
FoR Oe weradigecs — 3 16 





New Const 


Dixie Metal 
street, has 
addi- 


ALA.—The 
Twenty-eighth 


BIRMINGHAM, 
Products Co., 1016 
yet to purchase some 
tion to plant. D. D. 
Noted March 20. 


equipment for 


Bentley is manager. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—Union Construction Co. 
was damaged by fire April 24, with heavy 
loss. It is estimated that $50,000 worth of 


machinery was damaged, in addition to the 


plants, wharves, offices, etc. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—The Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, Kerckhoff build- 
ing, Los Angeles, has awarded contracts for 
l-story, 180 x 220-foot machine shop, here. 

SAN FRANCISCO—The Kleiber Motor 
Truck Co., Eleventh and Folsom streets, has 
awarded contracts for constructing 2-story 
shop at a cost of approximately $165,000. 


DANBURY, CONN.—Work has been started 
by the Danbury Iron Works on the erection 
of a plant. John Macuch is president. 





ruction and Enterprise 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 


appeared. 











STAMFORD, CONN.— 
Mfg. Co. plans 


The Yale 


constructing 


& Towne 


l-story foundry 


addition. .The company manufactures hard- 
ware, etc. 
WATERBURY, CONN.—American Crystal 


Co., 53 Randolph avenue, has plans for a plant 
on Mill street, 1-story, 90 x 185 feet. 
machinery probably will 


Abrasive 
be purchased. 


MIAMI, FLA.—Aircool Spark Plug Corp., 
recently incorporated for $300,000 contemplates 
constructing a plant here, to manufacture spark 
plugs and automotive accessories. P. S. Camp- 





bell is president and Charles S. Zonne secre- 
tary. 

OLDSMAR, FLA.—Lovelace Engineering & 
Mig. Co., which recently acquired the Oldsmar 


Mfg. Co. will enlarge and improve the proper- 
ties. It will construct an addition to provide 
for another cupola for an electric brass foundry. 
T. L. Lovelace is president of the Lovelace 
company. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Radio Specialty 
Co. has been incorporated for $30,000 by Floyd 


A. Thomasson as president and Edward P. 
Allen as secretary to manufacture electrical and 


radio equipment. The company contemplates 
construction of a plant. 
CHICAGO—The Graff Motor Coach Co. 


has awarded 
story, 


contracts for constructing 3- 
74 x 144-foot* plant on Michigan avenue 
and Thirty-seventh street. 


CHICAGO—Automatic Water Controller Co., 
1940 Lawrence avenue, has been incorporated 
for $50,000 to manufacture and deal in mechan- 
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Bourne-F uller 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 


Warehouses 


If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 


Upson Works 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments.. 











THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 
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machinery, etc., by Meyer 


Sampson, George F. Knapp and Paul Schmidt 


CHICAGO—Autopol, Inc., 1227 Milwaukee 


avenue, has been incorporated for $25,000 to 
manufacture and deal in hardware, tools, ma- 
chinery, by Charles Laskowski, Alexander Kar- 


ezynski and Jacob Bzdek 


CHICAGO—The Sypho-Meter Mig. Co., 64 
incorporated 


West Randolph street, has been 

for S2UU,00l to manutacture metal products 
— a ae a ks, president and T. Dickens, 
tre eT 


CIIICAGO—Pyramid Radio Co., 5744 Na- 


toma avenue, has been incorporated for $10,000 
to manufacture and deal in electrical and 
radio devices and equipment, by Mary E., 


Ruth A. and Thomas J. O’Kane 


CHICAGO Nye Tool & Machine Co., 


is having plans prepared for 1 and 2-story 
pressed brick and stone plant for manufac 
: l 

turing tools Harry G. Nye, 112 North 


Jefferson street, is pre ident Noted April 24. 


Corp., 288 


has preliminary 


Great Lakes 
Milwaukee, 
speed boat 
$150,000 to be 


CHICAGO—The 
East Water street, 
factory here 


plans prepared for 


costing approximately located 


at Roscoe near California street. 


CHICAGO—Marie Consolidated Mines Co., 
111 West Monroe street, has been incorporated 
for $50,000 to develop, mine and operate min 
eral properties, by L. P. Boyle, M. E. Tuddy 


and John M. Frederick. 


CHICAGO—The Red Point Mfg. Co., 7 
West Washington street, has been incorporated 
for $10,000 to manufacture and deal in pumps, 
machinery, etc., by Philip E., Sarah Ruth 
and Joseph A. Golde. 

CHICAGO—Evenheat Mfg. Co., 552 West 
Adams street, has been incorporated for $50,000 
to manufacture and deal in oil burners, hot 
boilers, radiators, etc., by 


Staley and 


water and steam 


Fliss, Carl C James W. 


August 
CHICAGO 
South Michigan avenue, 


-Nation Wide Radio Corp., 1239 
has been incorporated 
for $50,000 to manufacture and deal in electri- 
cal and radio equipment, by Claude A. Roth, 
Franklin R. Overmyer and Edward W. Stod- 
dard 
CHICAGO 
Inc., 59 East 


Calumet Auto Sheet Metal Works 


Twenty-sixth street, has been 


incorporated for $10,000 to do general sheet 
metal work, cutting brazing, etc., by Ernest 
L. Youngstrom, Gustave O. Swamstrom and 


Reynolds. 
Roof Tread Co., 
avenue, has been in- 


Thomas H. 
CHICAGO—Car 


122 South Michigan 
$200,000 to 


Safety 


corporated for manufacture and 
appliances, and 


Cloud, 


deal in railways devices, 


materials, by G. L. Lawrence, A. D. 
H. F. Post. 
CHICAGO 
South Chicago avenue, has been 
with $25,000 capital and 1500 


% 


American Air Dry Corp., 7740 
incorporated 
shares no 
par value stock, to manufacture and deal in 
machinery, supplies, etc., by George W. 
Reinecke, D. W. Davidson and E. O. Rowe. 
CHICAGO—lIllinois Saw & Knife 
Inc., 1607 West Fourteenth street, has been 


incorporated for 


Service, 


$10,000 to manufacture and 


deal in metal cutting tools, machinery, etc., 
by Ella Baumann, Harry P. Baumann and 
Sam Jones. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur Rotary Display 
Co., 1139 North Water street, has been 


incorporated for $100,000 to manufacture and 


sell rotary devices, by Roland Salyers, Z. P. 


*Waedsoc and Fred J. Mesemann, 


GREENVILLE, ILL.—Metal Kraft Sign 
Co., 209 College avenue, has been incorporated 
for $10,000 to 


advertising 


manufacture and deal in 


electric displays and signs, by 
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Donald, L. J. Robert E. 


James 


Wright. 


Pflieger and 


LOCKPORT, 


having 


ILL.—Barrows Lock Co. is 
l-story, 62 x 100- 
foot brick brass foundry, costing approximately 
$20,000. Charles W. Webster, Cutting build- 
ing, Joliet, Ill, is architect. 


plans drawn for 


GREAT FALLS, MD.—United States war 
department plans hydroelectric power project 
involving expenditure of $45,000,000, 


BOSTON—The 
incorporated with 
stock to 
by Louis E. 


Clinton Corp. has been 
15,000 shares no par value 
manufacture 


machinery and _ tools, 


Flye, Holbrook, John Buchanan, 


Quincy, and others. 


BOSTON—The 


incorporated for $50,000 by Morris 


Automotive Radiator Corp. 


has been 


Sepinuck, Worcester, Joseph Herson, Rox- 


bury, Harry Cherney and Abraham Cherney, 


Winthrop. 


BOSTON—The_ Raised Process Machine 
Co., has been incorporated for $100,000 by 
George W. Hall, Mansfield, Mass., James 


A. Blake, Mass., Thomas L. 
Thistle, Melrose, Mass., and Edward F. Don- 
ovan, Cambridge. 
QUINCY, MASS.—J. H. 
build 50 x 


Cambridge, 


Taylor, 91 Homes 


street, will 100-foot, 1-story 


foundry. 
ALPENA, 


been incorporated for 


MICH.—Alpena Power Co. has 
$500,000 to 
transmit and sell electrical power, by George 
P. Fletcher, 2906 East Jefferson avenue, De- 
troit, Henry E. Fletcher and Philip K. 
Fletcher. 


generate, 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Grand Trunk 
Western lines, plans roundhouse and_ shops 
on which bids will be taken in May. Zz 


T. Irving, 400 East Jefferson avenue, Detroit, 
is chief engineer. 

DETROIT Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 to manufacture 
Ernest 
Highland 
Spouse and John H. Cameron. 


Corp., 30 


Cameron-Spouse 


and sell asphalt laying machinery, by 
B. Cameron, 66 Puritan 
Park, John J. 


DETROIT—Detroit 


avenue, 


Air-Craft 
East Forest avenue, has been incorporated for 
$25,000 to manufacture and deal in airplanes 
and parts, by William J. Clancy, 30 East 
Forest avenue, John P. Waterman, Ann Arbor 
and Ted N. 
DETROIT—Chesterfield 
St. Aubin 
$75,000 to 


Fordan. 


Metal Co., 261 
street, has been incorporated for 
manufacture and deal in metals 
Chesterfield, 5737 


Porter and Doris 


and patents, by Percy C. 
Second boulevard, Earl M. 
Chesterfield. 

FLINT, MICH.—The Flint Malleable Cast- 
incorporated for $500,000 
malleable iron and 
Incorporators are John M. 
Third street, Charles H. 


ings Co. has been 
castings. 
Barringer, 402 


to make other 
Bonbright and Carl 
sonbright. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Consumers Pow 
er Co. is having plans drawn for 2-story, 80 
x 100-foot reinforced concrete 
E. W. Tibbey, 288 West 
son, Mich., is 

MARQUETTE, MICH.—Contracts have been 
let for $101,000 plant to be 
known as the Powder Mill Hydroelectric unit. 
A. P. Meands and Gust 
tractors, 

PLYMOUTH, MICH.—H. D. Lee Co. 
was damaged by fire recently most loss being 


power plant. 


Jack- 


Main street, 
general manager. 


hydroelectric 


Anderson are con- 


in foundry which will be rebuilt. 
LINCOLN, NEBR.—E. G. 
ganized a jobbing foundry. 


Steel & Iron 


Stage has or- 
He formerly was 
with the Westover Works as 
superintendent. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—The board of edu- 
cation has plans for an $80,000 1-story manual 
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training school. John E. Capen, 207 Market 
street, Newark, N. J., is architect. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Considerable expansion 
during the current year was revealed as con- 
templated in the recent annual statement of 
Victor Talking Machine Co. including a 10- 
story reinforced concrete 70 x 170 
feet, to be erected on the site of one of its 
buildings in Camden and_ expansion 
of its Pan-American Recording Co.’s plant. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—A 1-story machine 
shop will be erected by P. J. Sassano. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The county vocational 
schools board, 31 Clinton street, plans $250,- 
000 manual training school at Irvington, N. J. 

NEWARK, N. J.—An adjoining building 


has been purchased by the American Trans- 


building, 


present 


former Co, with a view to expanding its 


plant. The company manufactures  trans- 
formers and other electrical apparatus. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Wire 


Chair Co., 84 Deboivoise street, has been in- 
$50,000 to 
Lieb. 


corporated for manufacture wire 


furniture by M. B. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Haynes Co. has 


been incorporated for $25,000 to manufacture 
and deal in motors, by M. L. ‘Clarke, E. J. 
Uebacker and F. D. Newland, with G. W. Ris- 
kin as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Tenzer & McKible have been 
incorporated for $20,000 to 
iron and products by P. 
McKible, with J. 
attorney. 

NEW YORK—The Rawlings Co. of Ameri- 
ca, Ltd., 1819 Broadway, has been incorporated 
for $1,000,000 to produce window lifts for auto- 
mobile sedans and railroad passenger coaches. 


make tin and 
Tenzer, and J. 
Greman, 233 Broadway, as 


J. H. Rowe is head of the company. 

NEW YORK—William H. Norden Co. has 
been incorporated for $25,000 to manufacture 
and deal in machinery, by E. G. and D. 
J. Norden and W. H. Crawford, with Lane 
& Logan, Woolworth building, as attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Berger Auto 


Co. has been 


Signal Device 
incorporated for $25,000 by 
A. Berger, W. Schmitz and G. Schaab, with 
W. H. Darrow, 79 Wall street, as attorney. 
The company will manufacture automobile ac- 
cessories. 

NEW YORK—The Dock Engine Co., Inc., 
120 Broadway, has been incorporated for 
$500,000 to build internal combustion engines. 
J. W. Hill at that address is interested. The 
company previously had operated on contract 
basis. 

NEW YORK—Deerhead Corp. has_ been 
incorporated with 500 shares $100 par pre- 
ferred and 500 shares no par value common 
stock, to make metals, by M. S. 
E. Copeland, and I. W. Spiegel, with 
Sheridan & Tekulsky, 152 West 
Forty-second street, as attorneys. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Morris Vacuum Feed 
Burner Corp., has been incorporated for $50,- 
000 to manufacture heating 
J. and O. Morris, with J. 
attorney. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Sabel Machine & 
Tool Works has been. incorporated with 300 
shares no par value common stock, by E. 
R. and E. A. Sabel and W. G. Fuller, with 
H. Strong, as attorney. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Gaylord Bros., 32 
North Union street, has awarded construction 
contracts for 2-story automobile service build- 
ing, 100 x 200: feet, to W. F. Martens, 42 
East avenue. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—New Spark Plug 
& Fire Alarm Co. has been incorporated for 
$5000 by R. Fusco, A. Grasso and C. Laurtella, 
with T. W. Wallace as attorney. The com- 


Brotman, 


Hartman, 


apparatus, by 
J. McInerney, as 
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pany will manufacture automotive accessories 
and equipment. 


UTICA, N. Y.—Shave Service Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 to make razors, 
by M. and J. J. and J. V. Crough, with J. 
Coupe, as attorney. P 


WASHINGTON, N. Y.—Sago Works, has 
been incorporated for $60,000 to build ma- 
chine tools, by E. Everett Lancaster, E. 
Earnest Allwine and Roy R. Rommel. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Ferguson Gear Co. 
has been incorporated for $100,000 by R. 
S. Ferguson, E. W. Bowen and others. 


SPENCER, N. C.—Contract for the erection 
here of a roundhouse and flue shop, costing 
more than $250,000, has just been awarded 
by the Southern railroad. 


DEVILS LAKE, N. D. 
Works, has under consideration constructing 
l-story, brick foundry at 402 Second street. 
S. A. Hann is president. 

CLEVELAND—The H. T. Foundry Co. has 
$1000. with W. H. 
building, as 


Northwestern Iron 





been incorporated for 
Thomas, Society for Savings 
attorney. 
CLEVELAND—National Shuttle Valve Mo- 
tors ‘Corp. has been incorporated for $100,000 
by Bert Abrams and Gertrude Hogan, Scho- 
field building. Reorganization of the old com- 
pany of that name was effected. 
CLEVELAND—D. Round & Son, Stop 3, 
A. B. C. line, manufacturer of chains, plans con- 
structing 1-story, 120x210-foot plant. L. B. 
Round is president and H. W. Mauer, 1991 East 
Sixty-sixth street, is architect. 
CLEVELAND—The Peck Stowe & Wilcox 
Co., manufacturer of hardware, etc., plans con- 
structing 50x100-foot forge shop and  3-story 
plant to cost about $60,000. H. K. Ferguson 
Co. is architect and engineer. 
CLEVELAND—Clyde E. Lowe Co., 10011 
Quincy avenue, S. E., has purchased a site 
Bristol avenue and 


at northwest corner of 


East Eighty-tirst street, where it plans 
constructing a plant. The Lowe 
manufactures rubber mill equipment. 

DAYTON, O.—The Dayton Machinery & 
Supply Co. has been incorporated for $25,000 by 
Max L. Israel, Clifford C. Barger, David Israel, 
A. W. Schulman and Elizabeth Rosichan. 


HAMILTON, O.—Ford Motor Co. plans 
l-story, 101 x 201-foot brick forge shop. 
Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette building, De- 
troit, is architect. 

LIMA, O.—Artkraft Sign Co., 1118 South 
Main street, has let the general contract to 
A. D. Swinehart, 928 West Spring street, for 
a 1-story, 60 x 250-foot plant. C. G. Myers is 
president of the Artkraft company. Nvted March 


27. 


company 


LORAIN, O.—Edward Lampe Construction 
Co., Toledo, soon will construct sand _in- 
dustry here. Approximately $200,000 is to be 
expended. Machinery for loading and unloading 
will be installed at the piers. 

MANSFIELD, O.—Mansfield Structural & 
Erecting Co. has been incorporated for $10,000 
by James McMillin, Edward R. Yuncker, George 
W. Nelson, James T. Flaharty and Ira A. 
Yoha. 

TOLEDO, O.—Lutheran orphanage, 2411 Sea- 
man street, has let general contract to Compte- 
Nauman Co., 912 Summit street, for 2-story, 
48 x 110-foot power plant. 

YOUNGSTOW N—tThe Universal Cutlery Co. 
has been incorporated for $30,000 by Martin 
Schwartz Jr., George Schuster, Anna Schwartz, 
Hazel M. Moorehouse and Raymond J. Parillo. 

YOUNGSTOWN—The Covington Iron & 
Metal Co. has been incorporated for $25,000 
by H. S. W., Samuel, Bessie and Charlotte 
Goldberg. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The Burnley 
Machinery Co., 324 Liberty National bank 
building, has been incorporated to sell power 
plant, waterworks, and other machinery. E. 
G. Burnley is president and A. E. Kilkhurst is 
secretary and _ treasurer. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—The Portland Wire 
& Iron Works, 294 Secone street, plans 1- 
story addition to its foundry. The company 
operates a gray iron foundry. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—The American Sheet 
Metal Works, Inc., has been incorporated for 
$10,000 by C. H. Middleton, H. E. Hedinger 
and Pauline Middleton, to do sheet metal work 
and manufacture sheet metal products. Silas O. 
Griffith, 808 Lewis building, is attorney. 


BERWICK, PA.—The American Car & 
Foundry Co. has started work on the erection 
of a plant which will replace its present fa- 
cilities here. The new unit will include a car 
shop, machine shop, a planing mill, an as- 
sembling shop and power house. 


CHESWICK, PA.—The Hall Steam 
Co., Pittsburgh, has plans _ for 


Pump 
constructing 
plant here, on 5-acre tract recently purchased. 


“£MAUS, PA.—The Donaldson Iron Co. plans 
erecting 1-story machine shop on Broad street. 


ERIE, PA.—Northern Equipment Co., manu- 
facturer of feed and water regulators, plans 
l-story, 80 x 128-foot plant. 
has been let to Kirschner Bros., 421 East 
Ninth street. 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The Swank Hardware 
Co., Swank building, is revising plans on 3- 
story, 30 x 58 warehouse. 

HOLMESBURG, PA.—General 


are figuring on a dye house and manufacturing 
building for the Magee Carpet Co. 


General contract 


> 


contractors 


MONACA, PA.—Superior Steel Co. recent- 
ly organized, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Reading Co. will 
close bids May 10 on the erection of a coaling 
station at Birdsboro, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA—A $325,000 manufactur 
ing plant, seven stories high, will be erected 
by the Allegheny Avenue Realty Corp. at the 
southeast corner of Allegheny and Avenue B. 

PHILADELPHIA—General contract for 
erecting a $12,000 shop addition for P. de- 
Santi Co., 1935-7 South Third street, has been 
awarded to William D. Smith. 


PHILADELPHIA—Bids were closed April 
28 by Clarence E. Wounder, architect, on the 
erection of a warehouse for George Ritter Bros. 
& Co., Stokely & Westmoreland. 

PHILADELPHIA—General contract for the 
crection of a $10,000 warehouse, for Buzby & 
Son, 616-24 Washington street, has been placed 
with Charles H. S. Zevley, 340 Quince street. 

PHILADELPHIA—General contract for the 
erection of a $75,000 power house at Greene 
Lane and Main street, for the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., has been awarded to Irwin & Leigh- 
ton. 


PHILADELPHIA—A $10,000 building will 
be erected by Frank C. Holberg, at the north- 
east corner of Thirteenth and Hamilton streets. 
Frank F. Koelle & Co., 2601 Oxford street, 
have been awarded the general contract. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Cutler Electric Co. 
has awarded the general contract for erecting 
a $7500 factory at Nineteenth and Hamilton 
streets, to the John N. Gill Construction Co., 
121 North Broad street. 

PHILADELPHIA—General 
the erection of a $10,000 plant addition for 
Morse Mandell, 28 North Third street, has 
been placed with Rowland Bale Jr., 208 East 
Allegheny. 


contract for 
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PHILADELPHIA—General contract for the 
erection of a $70,000 substation for the Phil- 
adelphia Electric Co., at Olney and Wister 
streets, has been placed with the John N. Gill 
Construction Co., 121 North Broad street. 


PHILADELPHIA— Foundation work on the 
erection of a $125,000 car house, for the Rapid 
Transit Construction Co., at Twentieth and 
Johnston streets, has been placed with Henry 
E. Baton, 1713 Sansom street. 


PITTSBURGH—Stock and machinery of 
the Safety First Supply Co., 105-107 Third 
avenue, were damaged by fire April 15. 


PITTSBURGH—The Hall Steam Pump Co. 
has prepared plans for the erection of a large 
plant on the former Stonecrete Corp.’s tract 
of 3% acres at Acmetonia, near Cheswick, 
Harmer township. 


READING, PA.—Clarence P. Hartman and 
George D. Bishop, Oley township, are seeking 
plant here to manufacture newly-patented in- 
ventions. They are planning production of a 
foundry product. 


YORK, PA.—Contract for the erection of a 
l-story, 60x200-foot plant addition has been 
awarded by the United States Chain Co. 


HILLSGROVE, R. I.—The Rhode Island 
Malleable Iron Works, is having plans prepared 
by Frank D. Chase, Inc., engineer and archi- 
tect, for a new foundry building, addition to 
power plant, etc. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Greenville Steel & 
Foundry Co. has been incorporated for $30,000 
and have leased a building for the manufacture 
of structural and machinery castings and to fab- 
ricate structural steel. Edward McGrady and 
E. D. Roy were among the incorporators. 

CEDAR BLUFF, VA.—Goodwin Automatic 
Fire Alarm recently incorporated for 
$150,000 will equip modern plant for pro- 
ducing fire alarm system. James E. 


Corp. 


Goodwin 
is president of the company, C. E. 
win, first vice president, J. N. Harman, sec- 
ond vice president; Robert W. Harman, secre- 
tary; J. O. Goodwin, treasurer. 

GRUNDY, VA.—The Mountain Industrial 
institute is having plans prepared for con- 
structing machine’ shop. Mahood & Van 
Dusen, Bluefield, are architects. 

NORFOLK, VA.—Automatic Vending Ma- 
chine Corp. has been organized with R. 
Paul Jones as president and E. L. Potter 
as secretary. 

SEATTLE—Morel Foundry Corp. has been 
incorporated for $12,000 by C. B. MacDougall, 
1508 Twenty-eighth avenue, and associates. 

TACOMA, WASH.—West Coast Steel Co. 
was damaged by fire April 26 with heavy loss. 

MADISON, WIS.—A. D. & J. V. Freder- 
ickson, general contractors, 702 South Main 
street, will build a plant, 120 x 250 feet, 1- 
story, for the Burgess Battery Co. here. The 
new plant will make radio batteries exclu- 
sively. 

MILWAUKEE—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Delta Mfg. Co. cap- 
ital stock $25,000, to manufacture and deal 
in tools and instruments. Incorporators are 
H. A. Fautz, F. K. Fautz and R. K. Fautz. 

MILWAUKEE—The Ajax Metal Pattern 
Co. has been incorporated by LeRoy Christen- 


Good- 


Thieme to manu- 
templates’ and other 


Donahue and C. 
metal 


sen, J. G. 


tacture patterns, 

foundry supplies. 
MILWAUKEE—A charter has been granted 

to the Badger Gray Iron Foundry Co., Mil- 


waukee. The capital consists of $10,000 pre- 
ferred and 100 shares of common no par 
value. Incorporators are Frank E. Shields, 


F. Graff and A. A. Butzen. 


SUPERIOR, WIS.—The Superior Water, 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5.65 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron.... 5.40 


Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 


WOR  avennede cathe ctsdaneben uieners 4.90 
Mesabi nombessemer, 51% per cent 
OE aun ch oweddvesscdshae chnbdanesee aS 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 


vania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 3 
per cent 
Copper free low 


wn 
° 
a 


phosphorus 


9.00 to 10.50 


9S to 65 per cent ...sscrces 12.50 to 14.50 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 
54 per cent 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 


9.00 to 9.50 


ff 2. freer 10.00 to 10.50 


Swedish and Norwegian low 


phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.50 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
Co GH POF GORE weccesowre 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 


9.00 to 10.00 


bo. SG POF ORE ci cssovess 8.00to 9.00 
Alegerian foundry and basic, 
SU CO FO BEF COE nv cdcces 8.00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate 


1 


per cent per pound of metallic manganese 


contained, 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent........ 
...-nominal 44 to 46 cents c.i.f. tidewater 

Indian, minimum 47 per cent......... 
....nominal 44 to 46 cents c.i.f. tidewater 

Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 
sJevewee Ordinary, 43 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
Sbceveun Washed, 46 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Illinois mines, per net ton.$19.50 to 20.00 


Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 
gross ton 


Rivets 


Structural rivets, C. L. 


vasegeseuneweme GeOp 06:21:10 


Pitts.. 2.65¢ to 2.75 


Structural rivets L. C. L. 

PRL caboencaeeseteens 2.70¢ to 2.75¢ 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller......... 

Sw bie 6 0 6 UAWUNUHEE sé ehh eeeds 70 and 10 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 


Hot pressed square or hexagon blank 
Ph ee ee ty Fe $4.50 to 4.25 off 
Hot pressed square or hexagon tapped 
ee Ferry Perey $4.50 to 4.25 off 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
nd eset aaon ed oni $4.25 to 4.00 off 
Cold punched square or hexagon.... 
PEG peters tie e $4.25 to 4.00 off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
%-inch and larger.......... 75 and § 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller........ 80 and 5 


list 
list 
list 
list 
off 
off 


Price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


(4% x 6 inches, smaller and _ shorter) 


Cs no wwe 060 kened 60 and 10 
ee re eee ee 60 
ee Een | ae 60 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(™% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuis) 
Rolled thread ............ 60, 10 and 10 
Cut thread 60 and 10 to 60, 10 and 10 
Larger and longer ..60-10 to 60-10-10 
(“& x 4 inches cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread..50 and 5 to 50, 10 and 10 


OO Se 50, 5 
TT AER RC oe 65 and 10 o 
Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 

“re Stree TT, Tee tC 

4 to 10 heads.............50-10 + 20 
Flat and round head stove bolts...... 

Too ae 
Other stove bolts ........80, 10 and 5 
EE ees s on an cain 25 and 10 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 


| eS RE ora 60 and 10 





off 


Bolt ends with cold punched nuts.... 


ES: ENE: och. aee ene octaen er 60 and 10 oft 
Rough stud bolts with nuts........ 


Washers 


> 


Wrought washers ........ $5.50 to $5. 


Steel Pipe 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. 


5 off 


Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
Pere ori te eee 45 19% 
4% and #-inch .......... 5 25% 
DEMO She ct htbasaaeeen's 56 42% 
eS Pe Or errr rer 60 48% 
eS So eee 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
er SPREE ETE rer ee 55 43% 
B56 OUR ng 0's és one 59 47% 
TOD ee. sia ues oh vecanbs 56 43% 
9 and 20-inch .is.cccccsce 54 41% 
ee rrr rrrriric 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
5 OO PAM cn cc vvcvaceces 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
| Tt anenetaseadeans 9 53 41% 
Boe SO GAME ccc ccceecss 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
 sacaidud wens ae en 41 24% 
TA ORG S6-IMCH 2 occccvccss 47 30% 
PE awaits Vater eetsi%a% 53 42% 
Ges aunevidta on vee 58 47% 
ee ee 60 49% 
i SN sess sesh neeee 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
SR: 95 0 bibs nhs bee ake 53 42% 
ee Perrier 57 46% 
ee rer rere 56 45% 
a | eee 52 39% 
F etl BO40GR «co ccicccscc 45 32% 
RA pd) TB: Wc eos vie 44 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
SER AUS Dk ox CEES ewes 42 32% 
ee  earree 45 35% 
mt: O46 aah i166 is coe tbc ae 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
OT Oe eee $2% 
ees a rae 43 34% 
ee a eee 42 33% 
7 REE ibe vchaks octane 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
(Effective Jan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ........ +11 +39 
ee re oer Tee 22 2 
ee CPE Tee eS 28 11 
ee eee 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch....... Upon application 
ee ee ee eee 
2% to G-inch ........0- 26 11 
DUD Se a tics bas 6s cea 28 13 
7 00 TARE ach baa cv cel 26 ll 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ........ +19 +54 
ee ee ee ee 2 7 
0 AOE a eais Ode cee se eee 28 12 
Ss: | Grane 30 14 
Lap Weld 
re ee eer er 3 9 
26 ORI hci ccccves 29 15 
i ee 28 14 
7 QGP So's oc Kec cces 21 7 
x ae 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
WABCR cvccccncccces wee +47% +59% 
Te Ee reer. ee 28 40 


a OS er ee ern ce +34 +46 
Tae eee een ee Tr +28 +40 
Serer rT ore y ree Ty: +27 +39 
Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
3 Je ane nia tik s outa + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch ...... + 9 +18 
SSC. wand os de khan +12 


Boiler Tubes 
L. C. L. discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


2 260 2B AnCh .. ..< ..cicnvasesecbeose 23 off 
Be ORG ZH4-NCh 20. k cc viesccavyeecs 33 off 
RS Co ss 64s cack heeeaa eee 36 off 
35. 06 SS4-inch ..... wc dveweveseses 38% off 
TOIT EE ety 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 

(Effective April 12, 1923) 
OO ER OL TORE ee +22 
SORE sinuses sive vn Cu Bee pieekecaes +12 
a ee es eee Pree ay ere + 2 
NY. ee eee err re re 3 
356 to Fi4-inch.....rcccccvcssecscves 5 

SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 

(Effective April 19, 1923) 

CAME. cp vesendctcscvevecddateewas ott 
156. ome S36 -inch |. de Fecdsvccess 43 off 
SR 5 a's ov dan 0 0k. cnneie ks Rhee 27 oft 
2 OME. BIGADCH 6 cvansacwsscccaes 18 off 
i eo Re Bree aa 28 off 
Re re eee x oe 32 off 
fe i eS eer eee ers oe 33 oft 
Ea a's ic Acne bbe Kaee ese a 37 oft 
Se ee SUN vas bdo pam a ee bed cae be 29 ott 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
i, NRE FE ARIIN  0's enue thedihe &p0 6.6 ch 34 oft 
Dee ee. (SUE ERs Swe thueubes eevee 35 off 
SORE. chins ens ee NRA PeORS cAV end 39 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 


BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and _ lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 


TUBING 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 81 off 
Carbon 0.40 to 0.50 per cent...... net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 

Net prices per foot 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
BRS chines 20s sWae nents 12-gage 15c 
Sa oe 12-gage 15¢ 
Se ee ll-gage l6c 
PEE soit ih i e'y 6 otescein cae 10-gage 17¢ 
BE Sy oir: 12-gage 17¢ 
SURES Sa dK e's > 5.06 wowaeae 11-gage 18¢ 
2 Ore ters 10-gage 20c 
ee Eo eee On ee 7-gage 35¢ 
ROA «Lannie dave c's & Rok We 9-gage 15¢ 
SUA BER n Ades 54s Canin 9-gage 55¢ 
YA eee 9-gage 57¢ 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 
S. A. E. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel)... 5.00c 
3100 (nickel chromium)...... 4.00c 
6100 (chrome vanadium) .... 4.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 4.50 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 4.00c to 4.25¢ 
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The Link-Belt Crawler Crane lays its own track—goes anywhere. 
Does the work of forty men. 





ee ee 
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or more men. 


Link-Belt’s Big Four 


for materials handling 


HEY do the work so much cheaper and 

quicker than hand labor that they pay for 
themselves in a comparatively brief period of 
time. 


This has been proved over and over again by 
the experience of our clients. The facts have 
been secured from the hundreds of machines now 
in use. 


Probably there is a Link-Belt labor-aider in daily 


operation close to you—ready for inspection and 
investigation. Write for a list of users in your 
territory. 


If you handle materials, put one or more of these 
machines to work for you. Our experienced 
engineers will help you select the correct equip- 
ment for your needs. 


Catalogs and full particulars on request. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Machinery 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


INDIANAPOLIS, P.O. Box 346 


Offices in Industrial Centers 


“Cub” Portable Belt Conveyor. Capacity 45 cu. ft. per minute. * 
Accomplishes as much as four to eight men with shovels, Price, 
$485.00, F. O. B. Chicago or Philadelphia. 








Link-Belt Locomotive Crane performs the service of 
from 25 to 40 men. 
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Link-Belt “Grizzly’—a loader that swivels, elevates, and backs into 
the material simultaneously. Does the work of from six to twelve 
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Light & Power Co. will spend $250,000 for 
improvements this year, including a new gas 
holder, contract for which will be let shortly. 


WAUWATOSA, WIS.—A charter has been 
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granted to Emil Schorr, J. G. Neary and 
August Henke, all of Wauwatosa, to incorpo- 
rate the Wauwatosa Pattern & Mfg. Co. The 
capital stock is $5000. Wood and metal pat- 
terns are to be manufactured. 


Business in Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The British Colum- 
bia Valve Co., Ltd., contemplates the erec 
tion of a valve plant and brass foundry in 
North Vancouver. 

C.—The Vancouver 


incorporated with 


VANCOUVER, B. 
Smelters, Ltd., 
$5,000,000 


recently 
capital stock, proposes to build a 
smelting plant here. A. Gerald Hodgson is 


one of the incorporators, 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Caufield Stocker 
Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture and deal in agricultural implements, ma- 
chines for cutting, binding and stacking grains, 
etc., with $250,000. capital, by Norman H. 
Caufield, David A. Wallace, both of Victoria, 
B. C.; Arthur M. Whiteside, Harold F. Mc 
Donald both of Vancouver, and others. 


MIDDLETON, N. S.—The town council 
proposes to spend $45,000 on powder develop- 


ment plant and dam here. 


BRACEBRIDGE, ONT.—Smith & Crouch- 


er, are in the market for machine shop tools 
including new lathe and upright drill. 


COCKRANE, ONT.—The town council 
proposes to spend $40,000 on additions to wat- 
erworks and sewage plants. Engineer is J. 
Tanning 

GRAVENHURST, ONT.—J. W. 


Borneman 


is asking for planer and. other tools and 
machinery for manufacture of boats. 


HARRISTON, ONT.—The Harriston Stove 
Co. is completing arrangements for addition 
to plant. 


HUNTSVILLE, ONT.—The Centre Garage 
will purchase tool room lathe, drill press, 
etc. Purchasing agent, J. E. Mosley. 


KINGSTON, ONT.—McKelvey & Birch 
are in the market for a small machine for 
rolling light angle iron into hoops. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—The Sexaur 
Mig. Co. of New York, has leased a building 
here and will install machinery and equipment 
for the manufacture of plumbing and sanitary 
supplies, etc. It is the intention of the 
company to -erect a plant in the early future. 

ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—The Lincoln 
Machines Mfg. Co., Ltd., has been incorporated 
to manufacture machinery, tools, sealing ma. 
chines, scales, meat choppers, coffee mills, etc. 
with $60,000 capital, by Edward H. Lancaster, 
Archibald E. Mix, William G. Horwood and 
others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Canadian Laundry 
Machinery Co. will start work immediately on 
addition to plant. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Smith Bros., 86 Parlia- 
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ment street, will build addition to their plant 
for the manufacture of wagons, etc. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Kimberley Mines, 
Ltd., have been incorporated to carry on gen- 
eral mining, smelting and refining, business, 
with $100,000 capital, by George O. Thomson, 
Harold S. Gausby, William A. Walker, and 
others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—The Disappearing Pro- 
peller Boat Co., Ltd., has been incorporated 
to manufacture boats of €@very description, en- 
gines, propellers, etc., with $500,000 capital 
stock; by Arthur B. Mortimer, Alfred Bunt- 
ing, Ernest M. Lee and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Dominion Steel 
Equipment Co., Ltd., has been incorporated 
to manufacture and deal % iron, steel, metals, 
castings, forgings, etc., amd to carry on gen- 
eral foundry and machine shop business with 
$50,000 capital, by John B. O’Brien, James 
M. Forgie, Mathew L. Foster and others. 

WATERLOO, ONT.—The Globe Furniture 
Co. is completing arrangements for erection 
of foundry and machine shop, and will shortly 
be in market for equipment for same. Man- 
ager is John Bahnsen. Noted May 1. 


WOODSTOCK, ONT.—The Kirsch Curtain 
Rod Co. has started work on the erection of 
a factory at Wininet and Buller streets. Equip- 
ment will be purchased. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Neutrodyne Ra- 
dio Sets, 90 St. James street, are preparing 
to purchase complete machinery and _ tools 
for the manufacture of radio apparatus here. 
Purchasing agent is J. C. Martineau. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The Canadian Pros- 
perity Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to 
manufacture and deal in laundry machinery, en- 
gines, boilers, power plant, hydraulic equipment. 
electrical machinery, etc., with $50,000 capital 
by Charles R. McKenzie, Francis G. Bush, 
Herbert W. Jackson and others. 


ew l'rade Publications 


WICK FEED OIL CUPS—How capillary 
action of wicks controls the flow of oil in 
the lubrication cups it manufactures is ex- 
plained in a bulletin describing pressed steel 
oil cups, recently issued by the Hunter Pressed 


Steel Co., Lansdale, Pa. 


CUPOLA FLUX—tThe Sulfex Corp., New 
York, has issued a pamphlet giving consider- 
able information on a cupola flux of its 
manufacture Directions for charging the flux 
are given and the methods for testing to de- 
termine the value of the compound are listed. 


CORE MACHINE—Two 
machines are illustrated and described in a 
pamphlet of the Skeppstedt-Erickson Co., Mo- 
line, Ill. The small type machine is built 
for light work while the larger machine is 
built for work having a large run. 


types of core 


CONCRETE TESTING—A bulletin calling 
attention to the desirability of testing each 
batch of concrete in a _ reinforced building, 
to assure uniformity of mixture and strength 
has been issued by the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory, Pittsburgh. 


STEAM ENGINES—The Mesta Machine 
Ce., Pittsburgh, has issued a bulletin de- 
scribing an engine which is particularly 


adapted to rolling mill service. Views of 
several installations are included as is a 


steam consumption chart. 


TUMBLING MILL—The Royersford Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Inc., Royersford, Pa., 
has issued a 4-page pamphlet illustration and 
describing an exhaust tumbling mill to which 


roller bearings recently have been added. 
The various parts that go to make up the 
mill are thoroughly described, and the speci- 


fications of the different types are given. 


METAL SPRAYER—Apparatus for simul- 
melting, atomizing and applying 
to any surface coatings of commercial metals 
is described in a pamphlet published by the 
Metals Coating Co. of America, Philadelphia. 
Apparatus for spraying the metal both in the 
field and in the shop is described and _ illus- 
trated. 


taneously 


SAND CUTTERS—The American Foundry 
Equipment Co., New York, has issued a 
folder describing various types of machines 
for cutting sand. This company makes three 
types of machines in various sizes to suit 
the particular foundry requirements. The 
folder is well illustrated with views o‘ ma- 
chines in operations. 


GUARDS—Safety first guards for machin- 
ery, railings, enclosures, fire escapes, cranes, 
and windows are. described and _ thoroughly 
illustrated in a catalog published by the Fred 
J. Meyers Mfg. Co., Hamilton, O. The 
company also makes a variety of iron and 
bronze work including signs, iron doors, iron 
gates, iron. stairs, fencing, etc. 


PETROLEUM—With an _ explanation that 
real facts, seasoned with a little fancy, are 
the basis of the book, the Tide Water Oil 
Sales Corp., New York, has covered ten mil- 
lion years of history as applied to petroleum. 
Issued originally in 12 monthly circulars, these 





successive chapters have been combined in 
a book whose message is flavored with hu- 
mor. It is interesting to know that of the 
ten millions of years since the paleozoic age 
the past 65 years mark practically all the 
progress of the world in the use of petroleum. 


COMBUSTION UNITS—The Duquesne 
Burner Service Co., Pittsburgh, sets forth 
in 20 well illustrated pages the construc- 
tion and application of its burner, designed 
for various types of boilers. 
lation, exact 


Ease of regu- 

economy of 
fuel are claimed. The catalog presents de- 
tails of construction, typical installations and 
statistical tables as to tests. 


adjustment and 


HOISTS AND CRANES—Valuable infor- 
mation on hoists, chain blocks and cranes is 
contained in a catalog recently issued by the 
Reading Chain & Block Corp., Reading, Pa. 
A wide range of equipment, including chain 
and electric hoists, jib cranes, traveling cranes 
and I-beam trolleys are described and _ illus- 
Tables of dimensions and other data 
are presented. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES—Annealing of 


castings and wire, heat treating, calorizing, 


trated. 


sherardizing and other processes using electric 
furnaces are shown in a_ bulletin recently 
issued by the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. The publication is mostly pictorial 
in content, illustration the application of 
this type of heat to the various operations 
in plants of that company. Details as to 
heat, dimensions and the function of each 
installation shown are given. 
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Built complete at Birdsboro. Cast steel 
construction throughout, with chilled iron 
plungers and forged steel tension bolts. 
Moving platen has a lifting and lowering 
speed of 25 feet per minute. 





(First of a series. In the next advertisement, an im- 
proved strip mill, built for the West Leechburg Steel 
Company, will be illustrated.) 
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Largest Locomotive Flanging Press 


Ever Built 


OR one of the largest railroads in the 

country, Birdsboro recently designed 
and built complete a 1200 ton flanging 
press, using an accumulator pressure of 
1500 pounds per square inch. 


The platens of this press, 18 feet 3 
inches by 15 feet, are each machined 
from a single piece of open hearth steel. 
To the best of our knowledge, no other 
builder of hydraulic presses is equipped 
to machine a one-piece platen of this 
size. 


Another unique feature is the power 
saving, slack-water filling system. With 
the customary method 580 gallons of 
accumulator water would be required to 
lift the moving platen through the full 
stroke. With this slack-water filling 
system only 80 gallons are needed. 


This heavy flanging press has a num- 
ber of other unusual features which will 
be explained in detail to anybody inter- 
ested. 


With a skilled personnel of hydraulic 
and rolling mill engineers, backed by 
self-contained steel making, casting and 
machining facilities, Birdsboro particu- 
larly solicits opportunities to design im- 
proved presses, mills and special ma- 
chinery for more efficient operation and 
lower cost production. No obligation 
attaches to a request for information or 
engineering assistance. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY 
AND MACHINE CO. 


Birdsboro Pennsylvania 


BIRDSBORO 
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CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
YARD WROUGHT 
Steel Works Scrap DME 5... sccadunceeananel 12.00 to12.50 Irom and Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL Eastern Pennsylvania........ 16.00 to 17.00 AXLE TURNINGS 
Birmingham ce ae 13.50 to 14.00 CITY WROUGHT Mostem (dealers) .osccscccess 9.00 to 9,50 
Boston (dealers) .~..++:<.< 20,0000-10.50 New York, long ............ 14:00 to 14;80:- SRR! Weck... ered cus es 14.50 to 15.05 
Buffalo . ne ake nanan can 14.50 to 15.00 ee ETOP OTe 11.50 to 12.00 
ee Sere ee ite 13.50 to 14.00 vs BUSHELING COE, ae ea 11.25 to 11.50 
RS A See it ae S| yg a | Ce | eee 13.50 to 14.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
EE OP Pee ere 11.50 to 12.00 oa ee eS eee 11.50 to 12.00 Pittsburgh oes oe we kee RO dae 14.50 to 15.00 
Detroit (deal rs) oe ea 11, 00 to 11. 50 Chicago, eS. oo be a. 8.25to 8.75 RS 2 Ree. Sie 10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00t0 14.50 Cincinnati, No. 1 ............ 9.00 to 9.50 STEEL CAR AXLES 
New y ork (dealers) ..«..-- i 5 to ta a NS eS iy Lee eae 10.25 to 10.50 a ee ES 19.00 to 19.50 
Pittsburgh ....... ee 15.00 to re Cleveland, : RN MR a eR NS ok 8.75to 9.25 Boston (consumers) ......... 19,00 to 20.00 
Se, | eee Se oe © err 13.50 to 14.0 OS te GS Se OSU A000 REERNO 5 'o\s'0 0 0-0 Ke kone bnes ot 19.00 to 20.0U 
VANE she's csagecescvsnbakes 15.00t0 15.50 Detroit, No. 2 (new) ...... 9.00to 9.50 Chic REE EET  eeE 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad steea New York i 2-9) Detcoit;: No: 2 Gld) ...6.. Brees Fie CACVCIAG 06. 6 ossc cree eae es « 17.75 to 18.25 
ED ni ctsccabebus Shah 11.25to0 11.75 Eastern Pennsylvamia ........ 14.40 to 15.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.00 to 20.00 
«eae SHEETS Moet eee) eo eee 13.00 to 13.50 Pittsburgh ...........2.000%5 17.00 to 17.50: 
Ruitetn 2 ce i Ce ee O08. 00 (RE RE BIO E T iis aioe nie enn’ 12.00 to SEO MRR BOG Scone oa bule'ess saves 18.00 to 18.50 
. y 2 0 2 5 
nn Er teaid os ananaise MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS SHAFTING 
Clevelanc is sie ne seicis ss eiveone 9°00 to 9:50 DATIERINES 5 ess nia seewees 7.00to 8.00 Boston (consumers) ......... 19.00 to 20.00 
Dewan aa cc eversees sae te 13:59 Boston (dealers) ........... 8.00 to: BSN ke sini veh ede sigue reo 20.00 to 20.50 
3 a y wbackpawess oeeenman ate <i? ie aR ee 10.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
7 cr , 1 RIESE eee SER gta 7.50to 8.00 New_York (dealers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS ; SS eae 8. Sth 9.00 Deas Saks eda ede wk os 19.00 to 19.50 
Bee beascosevocVwetaen ens oe Ee eae OO eR ea ee 10.50 to 10.75 
Cele ts cos cael teh ees 8.50to 9.00 etroit (dealers) .......... 7.00to 7.50 
CRO caGucrgebesssetos bs 10.00 to 10.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 12.00 to 12:50 Iron Foundry Scrap 
SG es oo eas fee 8 UU to se. New York (dealers) ........ 9.00 to 9.50 CAR WHEELS 
Eastern Pe nnsyly ania ek eae ia a oe $6 Puede 53:, 0. oes 10.50 to 10.75 Birmingham, tram car ...... 17.00 to 18.00 
PT . .otcnagt a akptas « : oC to Sas St. Louis 2.0.6.0 eeeceeeceene 5.50 to 6.00 Birmingham, iron ........... 16.00 to 17.00 
~ LOUIS «06... see eeeeeeees Re a 00 EE ee ee 11.00 to 11.25 come (consumers)6......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Seer eer rT irre er Tt “. PE SU Wik 4 bis’ ob die ae» 0s 0-0 17.50 to 18.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE _ himtnainae tation een. to 16.00 Se os oe 16.50 to 17.00 
200to 8.59 Birmingham (chemical ..... 5. ; 
Cidods ice ddldis cotta Aes OOto 8.5 Hixmingham (plain) -........ 8°00 to 9.00 Cincinnati ict eeees 5b ae has 10.50 to 11.00 
ee ee eee eng 7.00 to 7.50 : : Eeastern Pennsylvania ...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Boston (chemical) .......... 10.00 to 10.50 ice” Work -3 hos ? pris 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT MOStOM COGRDETB) © os cc wc csss 8.00 to 8.50 Pitt. * iron (dealers).... 14.25 to 14.75 
Birmingham — ..... sees recess 12.00 to 12.50 DANO - + 92.0 6 cazbann ec css cece 12.50 to 13.Uu me seer ay ae Meme a os to +aH4 
Boston (dealers) ..........+- 12.00t0 12.50) Chicago .......0.eeceeceeeee 10.00 1050 a. Toe” tte tee Zon oe 7-3 
RE enh oi vn nsnckacs 17.00 to 17.50 Cineinnati 26.2002 22 I: 9.0R te O58. er I ee wo she sseesss- tee Sy gata 
Clacinaha eltac es 4 eaphasdeen SED “ en Cleveland 3 Ue JSS ae aaa 10.75 to 11.00 canine NO. 1 nae wean iiss oo 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ...... 2.75 to 13.4 Jetroit (dealers) .......... 9.00 to 9.50 irmingham, cupo. se eeeeees -00 to 21. 
ey RMR) Spo chemise heb beee 17.00 to 17.50 Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 14.00 to 15.00 Boston (consumers) ........ 21.00 to 21.50 
STOVE PLATE 15.0040 46.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 13.00 to 13.50 we eee Per ee : pa hin'e 05.0608.6 wee 17.50 to 18.50 
Birmingham —......... - sesso eee 5. o 16. New York (dealers) ....... 8.75 to 9.25 chicago, cupola ........... 18.50 to 19.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 15.300 16.00 Pittsburgh .................. 11.50to 12.00 Cincinnati No. 1 machiany 
ED ine de neP eens ¢+™ an geen SSE, Be aE Ps eee ee een 9.00 to 9.50 cupola (net tons) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
| 0 AR Is Sa ae = 17 oH to en WE atic tetied «Oss «<ees 12.00 to 12.50 ad BUpOln -a5425...... 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati (net tons) ........ 8.50 to 9. etroit (net tons) (dealers)... 16.00 to 16.50 
amined. , ee ; . sili 2 Soa lias a 13.25 to 13.50 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS Eastern Pennsylvania, os 17.00 to 18.00 
Detroit (net ton) dealers .... 12,00 to 12.50 For blast furnace use New York, cupola (dealers).. 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.00 to 14.50 Boston (dealers) ............ 8.00 to 8.50 Pittsburgh, ES cosa d's 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 11.25to 11.75 vieveland .........++.-.-005. 10.7510 11.00 San francisco ............. 25.00 to 26.00 
ee Sere TCT RTT . 12,50to 13.00 Detroit (dealers) _.......... 9.00 to 9.50 St. Louis, railroad ......... 18.50 to 19.00 
St.. Louis ......-+. os : TE iy to 16.50 psig Aggy de pe wanda os to oy te Louis, agricultural ...... 18.00 to 18.50 
LOW PHOSP New York (dealers) ........ 8.75 to 9. RN adr <b x ee seas c's 19.50 to 20.00 
Buffalo eee ar » oe IRON AXLES HEAVY CAST 
aang AOE SRA bia 19.00 to 19.50 PRIN sn ban wie 40 8 we 20.00 to 20.50 Boston (consumers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
eastern Pennsy! A 3s vanes VU ‘2, Boston (consumers) ......... 31.00 to 32.uu Buffalo (breakable) .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 19.00 to 19.50 Cleveland 12.00 to 12.25 
SHOVELING STEEL Buffalo Seat ioe a tes 8 25.00 chee Bt EER ECT 2.00 to 12.25 
i 13.251013.75 Chicago ......-.e-eeeeeeeeee 2 27.50 to 28.00 Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 20.00 to 20.50 
Chicago eee eee e ee eeneeees 11°50 to +h rc CEE Se eR ge 18.00 to 18,50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
See iy Pip ohh a 40> ch gas Vem = = og ty 4; ge oS Pi atcha MR, Lwraf Lary R@CRICSS)-. 654 bess 14.50 to 15.00 
St. LOUIS os eveveceecccceces OPT Ga 6 on cacy ¥ekoas 14.50 to 15.00 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS IRON RAILS 
NE on online phn tea de EEO WIIG oc esc ccescs 19.00 to 20.00 . MALLEABLE 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.530 €6 19.00 Chicago © si..cseeecscceceees 17.50 to 18.00 Boston (railroad) .......... 18.00 to 19.00 
ore stall apeetaitepe eae e 7 tn 09.50  CURUNRE. Secdvs pecs. .....0- 10.50to 11.00 Buffalo ...............eee eee 19.00 to 19.5¢ 
Dh.* RE: cold vii ovenw bodys Seemenes 6 > OG: Baits clcusaay.......... i2:00 to 12.50 ¢ — i ha tetteeeeeee 18.50: to 19.00 
ee ae Chicago, agricultural ........ 17.50 to 18.00 
cage oe Soe oe ate 14.50 «- PIPES AND FLUES Cincinnati, agricultural ..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Tate oh Koei he alo ‘gil 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago Meese sth eeccecsccces 9.00 to 9.50 Cincinnati, railroad ......... 15.00 to 15.50 
BF Riche patos tan ones aan 13.50 to 14.00 © i — Pas NaMNe bh o* 0 >t as ke - er ceed Nae pal +e woe 15.50 to 15.75 | 
BOILER PLATE, CUT or" — ti hos) = Ses oat - as leveland, railroad ........... 16.00 to 17.00 
: * . OUIS oe cee eeeeeeeeenene 49 6 Detroit (dealers) .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Dh ch ie Sa a WAS a i 06s 6 6.00 to 6.50 2 pe “= sh cainhe . - 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL RAILROAD GRATE BARS oe ll hig cs Re ae gmt er 
NN ek cnnsineanseners RMRONOE DD © Deliale. i ideckies ys -- +. . 0200 [ewe <1 weekend 450% 18:00 
: ; 120 eo hag oe by, ot. Lous, agricultural: ....... 14.50 to 15.60 
PE ees tC SRA eee <MCRICARO FE Fas Co ere ce cc ewe ee 15.75 to 16.25 St “fe 1 ~e 2 9¢ 
a aN aE 1 aati tana ae aa Rad Ate Slee 
Iron Mill Screp Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.00 to 14.50 : 
RAILROAD WROUGHT New York (dealers)........ 13.50 to 14.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
Birmingham Ba crat ves ... 12.00 to 12.50 St NE SS ee 16.00 to 16.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
+ + leeuedbaegerene tye a FORGE FLASHINGS 5 feet and over 
com Lee pd abaghesbarter 110 ) to +130 Bost e  geyaPieros 54> 8.50to 9.00 Birmingham, tram car ...... 16.50 to 17.00 
L everanc, x 0. : se eweererees ! . ea to 14,00 CN. Ge ates. oo cv enn needa 12.00 to 12.50 Boston (dealers) ........... 14.00 to 14.50 
ee Ne mB Sages ce Cues 13-80 to 14,00 Cleveland (under 10 in.) ..... eee) Bk a: ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, 4 N SH sees see 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland (over 10 in.) ..... ee ES a ee 15.25 to 15.75 
es 0. | eee a ce 4 ye Detroit (dealers) ........... S50 hie - Gi SION is Cass » . ooo sacha 11.00:to 11.50 
etroit, Bh MASEL etree ee Q 2.0 > Pe 7 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 17.50 to 18.00 oe SCRAP ag aah p> ene wie hes ee ms We 
- : , << ‘ ee 2 o 15,50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers). 14.50to 15.00 Boston (dealers) ............ 8.50 to 9.00 Dieeet * te: > 
dat cad ah 1 emant2.00 Chicas oe ; Pittsburgh district .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
ittepurgn, No. 2 ...s.-+,- +s 11.3080 32.0 ee fee * Sa lal dae 17.50 to0.00 Se. Lomis. ..:.....-ccees... 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittsbureh, No. 2 ..... ..+«- 15,00 to 15.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 13.00 to 14.00 
ae ome. Mie 8. cansinenes 12.50 to 13.0 LOCOMOTIVE 
iets ND decease cas 13.00 to 13.50. ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS Oere60 asics «5 cass sss cc herr to 17.00 
WROUGHT PIPE ne 5 Peers eke eFesreeGes o a, 7 ote St. Louis Cos eee ceccee ee oe 14.60 to 14,50 
Boston (dealers) ............ 9.50 to 10.00 tai ee ee ey er LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHI 
Ms. NGS 
Peffste Beet ae Sahat» «9 1. m4 13.68 PGs ANGLE BARS--SROW % Chicago ...0.6.... jo eet ees 16.00 to 16.50 
“As Syivamia ......-- a‘. : MICABO veces cece eeeesreneee 18.00 to 19.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.00 to 19.50 





New York (dealers) ........ ett). = RO a ae oa 18.00 to 18.50 Pittsburgh ............ 18.00 to 18.50 
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